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EDITORIAL 


PERMISSIVE SELF HELP FoR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


N RECENT years many industries have 
| regularly pleaded for a changed gov- 

ernmental attitude toward codperation 
n business. Most prominent are the natu- 
al-resource industries, particularly coal, 
setroleum and lumber. Their pleas range 
tom a temporary suspension of certain 
rovisions of the anti-trust laws to their 
epeal in full. All want governmental 
anction to control overproduction and to 
tabilize prices. Such control and stabili- 
ation is certainly desirable. Really it is 
irgently needed. It is becoming more and 
nore evident that unrestricted competition 
n developing natural resources is actually 
njurious to their conservation or wise 
ise and, therefore, contrary to the best 
terests of the public. It is as true of 
mber as it is of coal and petroleum. 
t one time the United States had a 
per-abundance of. virgin timber and 
ere was almost as frenzied an effort on 
€ part of the government to give it away 
9 stimulate its development as there was 
ntense competition among individuals to 
et it and convert it as quickly as pos- 
ible into marketable products. The natu- 
al result was wasteful exploitation. The 
rastefulness would have been even greater 
ad it not been for the phenomenal in- 
ustrial growth of the country and the 
encomitant huge demand for lumber. It 
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was the large supply of virgin timber 
that made the lumber industry great; 
timber of second-growth characteristics 
could not have done it so successfully. 
Now our supply of virgin timber is so 
reduced that we cannot afford to con- 
tinue depleting it with such haste and 
waste. It must be conserved through 
wiser and more complete conversion and 
only as it is needed and any pressure 
that forces a contrary policy must be 
relieved—by private endeavor if possible. 
If private initiative is impotent to accom- 
plish it, the government must give it the 
necessary strength. If what is left of the 
virgin timber is developed sanely and con- 
servatively it can be made to last easily 
twice its present predicted life, and those 
grades of lumber and products obtainable 
only from virgin timber will be available 
to several additional generations. Too 
much of our legislation and research has 
been directed toward the production of 
second growth; too little has been aimed 
at lengthening the life of our remaining 
virgin growth. 

In a recent address, Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, the lumber industry’s most able 
spokesman, made a powerful plea for 
modification of the anti-trust laws. It 
seems so reasonable that it merits seri- 
ous consideration from Congress. Chronic 
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overproduction and unprofitableness which 
the lumber manufacturing industry wishes 
to remedy have such a profound and per- 
nicious influence upon those principles of 
forest land management for which the 
forestry profession stands, that foresters 
are deeply interested in their correction. 
Mr. Compton urges consideration of the 
following: 


“First, that the Congress of the United 
States, be asked to take such action by 
joint resolution, or otherwise, as may be 
necessary to suspend temporarily for the 
period of the present national economic 
emergency and until further ordered by 
action of Congress, the restraints of the 
anti-trust laws, particularly the so-called 
Sherman Law, insofar only as these laws 
relate to codperation between competitors 
for the purpose of controlling production, 
stabilizing markets, maintaining employ- 
ment opportunities and conserving natu- 
ral resources. 

“Second, that the natural resources and 
other basic industries be permitted for 
these purposes to take such steps as in 
their judgment may be necessary to effec- 
tive restoration and stabilization of in- 
dustry and employment, subject to such 
supervision by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or other competent federal agency 
as in the interest of public welfare may 
be necessary. 

“Third, that the Congress of the United 
States be urged to give prompt considera- 
tion to such permanent supplementing of 
the present system and administration of 
anti-trust laws as may be in the interest 
of permanent progress of business and 
industry, security of employment and 
public welfare.” 

There is no doubt that modification of 
the anti-trust laws will engage the atten- 
tion of the present Congress. This, how- 
ever, is not simple. The public will look 
upon any tinkering with its anti-trust 
laws with apprehension and will not sym- 
pathize with any attempt at changes which 
it does not regard as compatible with its 
interest. The character of the long list 
of “cease and desist” orders of the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission give proof of iti 
need and value to the public. An out-and 
out repeal is unthinkable. If, however 
the laws are so imperfect that industri 
cannot do what it ought to do—put iti 
house in order by its own efforts,—modifi 
cation seems obligatory. The winter’s dis 
cussion will throw light on what is needec 
Perhaps after all the arguments are im 
it will be found that the laws need nr 
modification at all but simply clarifice 
tion—a definite commital of what the in 
dustry may do and what it may not do. | 
is really uncertainty as to the applicatioc 
of the laws that vexes and disturbs th 
industry. Dr. Compton puts it well thus 
“As long as the twilight zone of th 
anti-trust laws continues and especialll 
as long as it involves uncertain liabilitid 
in terms of criminal penalties, so lor 
will the anti-trust laws prohibit—or ; 
least prevent—not only unreasonable r1 
straints which are harmful, but also ree 
sonable restraints which are helpful. 1 
the experience of the lumber industry 
is not what zs unlawful, but what ma 
be unlawful which has been the deterrez 
to more effective self-regulation, and ha 
cost the industry and the public unto 
millions of dollars in terms of wasted 
resources, irregularity of employment ar 
depletion of sources of national wealthl 
One cannot help wondering if the lun 
ber industry of its own accord, even 
untrammeled by any restrictive laws, cou: 
accomplish much to adjust production © 
consumption and to stabilize prices. TI 
burdens that underlie its present difi 
culties would continue. Timber reserv 
would still accumulate the costs of taxeé 
interest and other charges even if tl 
holdings are merged. The pressure 
liquidate would still be there. Many : 
operator would voluntarily quit cuttin 
his timber were it not for the spectre 
mounting carrying charges. What the i 
dustry really needs, but doesn’t dare a 
for in so many words, is some control 
prices that would assure it of at least! 
fair and reasonable return on the stum 
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ge itself and some financial scheme for 
olding its timber in reserve until it is 
eeded. It should have both. Lumber 
ertainly should be worth the cost of con- 
ersion and distribution, a profit and a 
rice for the stumpage. Coupled with 
vergers of timber holdings and the elimi- 
ation of excess mill capacity, this con- 
‘ol would automatically alleviate the 
ressure to liquidate and would give a 
etter opportunity to curb and adjust the 
esire to do so in keeping with market 
emands. If it is not feasible, perhaps 
le government itself will have to step 
2 and supervise the depletion of timber 
eserves as it would a public utility. 
fany lumbermen would actually welcome 
. Our most collosal national blunder 
fas to force our natural resources into 
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private hands. But the mistake has been 
made and we must rectify it as best we 
can. 

The lumber industry is not too well en- 
trenched in the public’s favor and is not 
likely to get what it needs without laying 
itself open to suspicion. The public, how- 
ever, regards the forestry profession with 
favor as its friend and the guardian of 
its forest interests. The desirability of 
helping the lumber industry out of its 
fundamental predicaments is too obvious 
to a student of forest management but 
the public and its representatives need 
enlightenment upon it. In this foresters 
can be of help as opportunity is offered. 
Until the trouble is corrected, forestry on 
private lands is out of the question. 


SINE QUA NON 
RE PRACTICAL AID AND INFORMATION: THE 
~ FOR PRIVATE FORESTRY DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
SOUTHERN PINE REGION? 


By RALPH C. BRYANT 


Yale University 


f forestry in the South will be slow until more practical information and aid 
Haecels the nat hes of forest land. General suggestions and plans must be replaced 
with concrete programs based on studies of all the factors affecting the handling of fe 
specific property. Aid in attaining improved and diversified utilization is more urgent 
needed than high powered, abstruse silviculture which the owner can neither ane 
nor apply. Coming from a man whose experience and knowledge of the possibilities an 


limitations of southern pine forestry are equaled by those of very few other foresters, 
these arguments are significant of why forestry has lagged in the past and of what the 
forester must be able to furnish to put it into effect. 


ably is no section of the United 
States which presents more favor- 
able conditions for the production of 
timber crops than the region under dis- 
cussion. The growing season is long; in- 
digenous species are rapid-growing; nat- 
ural reproduction may be secured readily 
by proper treatment of the forest during 
the process of logging followed by ade- 
quate forest fire control which is more 
simple than in some other regions; the 
territory is favorably located with refer- 
ence to outside markets and has an in- 
creasing potential local market; the local 
pines are adapted for a diversity of uses; 
relatively large areas of cheap land are 
available which will not be required for 
agriculture for many years; land taxes 
are lower than in some other forested 
sections; the topography is favorable for 
cheap logging; the climate is such that 
harvesting and manufacturing operations 
may be carried on throughout the year; 
and the development of high-grade high- 
way systems is making transportation of 
products from the forest to the conver- 
sion plant more simple each year. 
Forest management in the region has 
received consideration by public and pri- 


[ty AS A WHOLE, there prob- 
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vate agencies for many years. The fir1 
real efforts, however, date from the earh 
part of this century, when the Bureau « 
Forestry of the U. S. Department of Agr 
culture undertook the preparation ¢ 
“working plans” for various propertie 
which plans, however, did not prove satii 
factory for several reasons, among thet 
the fact that the economic condition 
were not yet ripe for such plans ar 
those for whom they were prepared ofte 
were more interested in the term “fo 
estry” than in crop production with a 
that it implies. With the exception of’ 
relatively few large private land owner 
the attitude towards forestry on extensi* 
southern holdings has not changed great! 
in recent years. Under state supervisic 
marked progress has been made in fi 
protection but beyond this point mc 
large forest land owners and operato 
have not progressed far in so changit 
their logging that 


operations youl 
growth is protected and seed trees le 
for restocking the land, and caref 


thought given to other measures essenti 
to true forestry practice. 

We have heard much of farm forest 
in the South in recent years and progre 


has been made in this field chiefly d 


g of the Society of American Foresters at New Orleans, La., D 
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the various public agencies which 
ve been engaged in its promotion. 


To secure real progress in forestry in 
e southern pine belt we must go far 
yond farm forestry. Although in the 
reresrate the production of wood on 
ch holdings represents an appreciable 
lume, yet in no country in the world 
s it been possible to supply existing 
ds solely from such a source. The 
ccessiul management of a small forest 
ea is surrounded by many difficulties 
cause the annual volume of wood avail- 
le is limited and often variable and 
ust be handled chiefly by small mills 
hose output frequently is not well 
anufactured; the annual output avail- 
le for sale is small; and the volume of 
ven grades very limited. The chief 
tlet for the production of such mills 
erating on farm woodlots and other 
all forest areas-is through the whole- 
ler who, unless the profits from han- 
ing small-mill timber are relatively 
gh, usually prefers to deal with a 
er manufacturer who has volume 
oduction of high grade products, whose 
ancial background is excellent and 
ho can deliver lumber of any desired 
lity and in any quantity in a short 
riod of time. This simplifies the pur- 
lasing problems of the wholesaler be- 
use he deals with a few large concerns 
ther than with many small ones, there- 
y saving in bookkeeping, inspection and 
milar costs in addition to dealing with 
rms which, because they hope to con- 
nue in business for an indefinite period, 
re ready and willing to make prompt 
djustments in case of differences of opin- 
ms concerning shipments which may 
tise between producer and distributor. 


The hope of the future lies in the 
tablishment of forestry practice on areas 
f adequate size to yield an annual wood 
atput of sufficient volume to prove at- 
active to potential buyers; which will 
istify the installation of proper equip- 
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ment for the seasoning and remanufacture 
of lumber and the preparation of other 
products; and which will be capable of 
administration and protection at a rea- 
sonable cost. Such tracts need not com- . 
prise such extensive areas as have been 
and are now owned by large lumber 
companies, but rather those of from 25,- 
000 to 50,000 acres, the annual output 
of which will justify a relatively small 
but efficient manufacturing plant. 


The reasons why forestery has not been 
introduced on medium- to large-sized 
holdings are many and varied but I ven- 
ture to say that if the same energy had 
been applied, in an intelligent manner, 
towards putting large-scale private for- 
estry “on the map” in the southern pine 
region, as has been applied to “farm for- 
estry” the result would have been more 
favorable. 


The woodlot problem is a fairly sim- 
ple one and has required only a modest 
amount of knowledge concerning the 
economic aspects of forest management 
because it is a side line attached to a 
major industry, agriculture. Any returns 
over and above those which the farmer 
could realize from the previous haphaz- 
ard treatment of his woodlot have been 
regarded as profit. Further the farmer 
has long been accustomed to absorb pub- 
lic gratuitous advice and, therefore, the 
“sales resistance” on his part against for- 
estry has been relatively low. 


The extensive holdings of lumber com- 
panies in the South were acquired pri- 
marily, often many years ago, for the 
purpose of manufacturing lumber for 
profit. The ownership of land and the 
processes of harvesting timber have been 
engaged in chiefly because of the security 
offered with reference to a raw material 
supply and to guarantee the owner a 
constant flow of raw materials to his 
plant without being subjected to the 
idiosyncrasies of the usual type of log- 
ging contractor. He has been and is, 
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primarily, a manufacturer with all of the 
instincts peculiar to that form of industry. 
He has not been brought up in the 
school of crop production—a very differ- 
ent form of endeavor from that of manu- 
facture—and only in occasional instances 
has he been interested in it. His chief 
concern in raw materials has been the 
unit cost delivered at the plant and the 
available supply during the period which 
he considers necessary to operate in order 
to amortize his fixed investment. 


Unlike the farmer, the lumberman has 
been a close student of balance sheets 
and with heavy current carrying charges 
to meet he has been forced to seek pres- 
ent income rather than future. Many 
lumber companies are controlled by non- 
resident stockholders whose chief interest 
has been satisfactory dividends during 
the life of the original operation. The 
resident manager, therefore, has before 
him constantly an urge to produce im- 
mediate revenue from invested capital 
and he is slow to embark on a new ven- 
ture with which he is unfamiliar and 
which also may mean an added expense, 
returns from which may not be available 
to present stockholders during their life 
time. 


Selling the idea of forestry to such an 
owner or manager or to his stockholders 
is a more difficult task than to a wood- 
lot owner and requires a far more exten- 
sive economic background and knowledge 


of the problems of crop production and 
utilization. 


The solution of the problem of whether 
forestry is practical for a given operator 
can only be determined after a careful 
study of the raw materials owned or 
available, the life of the operation, the 
condition of the cut-over lands and their 
value in a forestry program, the type of 
products produced by the operator, rela- 
tive profits from raw material conversion, 
attitude of the owners and the managerial 
and logging staff towards forestry and 
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like factors, all of which may and oft 

do vary on every large tract. A a 
which may be admirably adapted to om 
operation may be wholly unsuited 1 
another. Each operation, therefore, mud 
be considered on its own merits and ger 
eralized data more or less applicable t 
woodlots is of little value. 


The active or passive resistance td 
wards forestry exhibited by large foree 
land owners cannot be overcome by ger 
eral plans, based on a brief and hurriet 
survey of the property, but only by tH 
display of at least a reasonable degree « 
understanding of the problems of a sp 
cific owner and by presenting a concret 
program pointing towards financial rs 
turns based on sound economics whic 
does not demand too much detail durir 
the initial stages. Success in this fieb 
requires that the forestry advisor haw 
personal experience in the lumber indut 
try and a sympathetic and understandir 
attitude towards the land owner and hi 
problems. 


Any successful plan of managemer 
for a large forest property in the Sout 
must center for the time being arour: 
utilization and the distribution of proe 
ucts rather than intensive silviculture bt 
cause the first two mentioned subjects rey 
resent the chief problems confronting tk 
southern pine lumbermen today. No ma 
ter how successful a forester may be i 
growing timber his efforts have been fe 
naught unless there is an opportunity 1 
successfully market the crop, and rarel 
can a forestry program be “sold” to 
forest owner who finds himself serious! 
handicapped in marketing the ripe timh 
he owns. What is needed today to se 
forestry to the large land owner in tl 
South is not high-powered, abstruse silv 
culture which the land owner does m 
understand and cannot apply and, ther 
fore, is not interested in, but aid in d 
versifying and improving the utilizatic 
of the timber he now possesses. 


Exhaustive silvicultural research has a 
lace in any forestry program but re- 
uires years of painstaking work. Just 
s Nero fiddled while Rome burned, so 
Iso we may be “fiddling” with silvicul- 
re while the forests disappear. When 
é problems are solved and the princi- 
les ready for application, the forests 
ay be gone. Why not face the problem 
quarely and provide the land owner with 
form of management, imperfect as it 
ay be, which he can apply before his 
rests are gone rather than wait until 
ve can offer a perfect solution with no 
rests in which to apply it? 


There has been marked progress in the 
eld of utilization but much remains to 
e done before the region is ready for 
tensive silviculture and management. 
ome excellent utilization studies have 
een made by the Forest Products Lab- 
ratory and by individuals which demon- 
trate the fact that trees and logs of cer- 
in minimum sizes and qualities are sub- 
arginal in value for saw-log purposes. 
uch work has great potential value from 
e forestry viewpoint, because an owner, 
convinced that certain trees are sub- 
aarginal, will leave them standing in the 
orest and they then will form an ex- 
ellent basis for a “second-cut.” How- 
ver, the “sphere of influence” of such 
tudies has been relatively narrow. The 
esults from a study of one operation 
annot be translated bodily to another, 
faving different conditions and costs and 
cause operators know this, it takes in- 
ensive and painstaking personal effort 
0 convince them. The widespread dis- 
emination among southern pine opera- 
ors, both large and small, of technical 
nformation on the utilization losses inci- 
lent to harvesting sub-marginal trees 
md logs and the enlistment of their 
earty codperation in applying it are 
he urgent needs of the hour because, 
ombined with adequate fire protection, 
: represents the chief hope for a “second- 
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cut” in southern pine during the next two 
decades. 


The time has arrived in the southern 
pine region when a lumber producer 
needs a profitable outlet for material 
other than saw-log stock because the lat- 
ter does not utilize enough of the wood 
content of the tree. A market other than 
saw-log, for tops, thinnings, and coarse 
limby trees will serve to remove debris 
from the forest, add to the revenue ob- 
tainable from a given tree, and promote 
forestry by improving the quality of the 
remaining stand and by reducing the fire 
hazard. The creation of a market for 
low grade hardwoods, unsuitable for saw 
logs, especially in mixed pine and hard- 
wood stands, will aid in the disposal of 
cull hardwoods which now occupy a rela- 
tively large area of ground space on 
which a new and profitable crop cannot be 
started until they are removed. Improve- 
ment in the technique of logging, manu- 
facture, seasoning and remanufacture will 
add to the profits of the business—in 
some cases taking an unprofitable opera- 
tion out of the “red”—thus making the 
opportunity to practice profitable forestry 
more of a realization than a dream. 


Aid along these and similar lines, in- 
cluding protection, will do far more to 
create a live interest in and to further 
the practice of large-scale forestry in the 
southern pine territory than efforts to in- 
troduce intensive silviculture for which 
the region is not yet ready. 


There may be a limit beyond which 
public agencies should not go in further- 
ing the welfare of a purely manufactur- 
ing industry. The lumber industry, how- 
ever, is in a somewhat different category 
than some others because it is vitally 
concerned with two problems of tre- 
mendous importance in our economic life, 
namely, the harvesting and manufacture 
of a product, wood, which is an absolute 
necessity and the utilization of a vast 
area of land which is not now and much 
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of which never will be required for agri- 
cultural crop production. The future of 
our Nation is dependent, to no small de- 
gree, on the perpetuation of an adequate 
local wood supply and on proper land 
use. Extensive aid extended to the indus- 
try in the wise and successful solution 
of these problems is amply justified on 
the basis of public self-interest. From the 
standpoint of public welfare, therefore, 
we should not hesitate to offer every 
legitimate and essential aid to the effi- 


COMMENTS* 
By A. J. STREINZ 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Professor Bryant contends that the 
larger owner of timberlands in the South 
has not received his share of federal aid 
in proportion to his importance in the 
development of private forestry practice. 
Whether or not a given present day ex- 
ploitation enterprise can be converted in- 
to a forest enterprise is a question to be 
answered only after a thorough study has 
been made of the administrative problems 
of the large property and the identifica- 
tion of the economic factors which govern 
the conversion of such an enterprise to 
even one of crude forestry practice. Pro- 
fessor: Bryant believes the determination 
of this basic data for large owners is of 
such importance as to justify federal aid. 
I do not believe he has in mind the mak- 
ing of working plans for such operations 
by the public forester as was done in the 
days of the old U. S. Bureau of Forestry. 
This task is certainly the field for the 
consulting forester. The thought is to ex- 
tend federal aid through a public forester 
assigned the task of making case studies 
of large property problems, particularly 
those problems which the consulting for- 
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cient use of existing timber resources aw 
to their perpetuation by the producti 
of forest crops on private holdings. 


To this end the owners of extensive soutt 
ern pine holdings should be provided wi 
more aid and guidance in forest resear 
work of immediate practical applicatia 
than has so far been available to ther 
Progress in the development of forest: 
on southern holdings will move slow 
until this has been accomplished. 


ester and resident forester cannot reai 
ily deal with. 

The old idea “A forester is throug 
with a tree when he has grown it, reaa 
to cut. He then has no further intere 
in the matter” has been modified 
many of us to include interest in t: 
tree’s utilization even by the ultima 
consumer. Professor Bryant intimates ¥ 
have scarcely begun to cope with t 
utilization problems of the large owne 
He contends that future progress in p 
vate forestry now awaits the meeting 
these utilization problems. This is r 
only true of the large owner but is tr 
of farm forestry as well. I am dubio 
as to the value of farm demonstratio 
in thinnings and improvement cuttin 
because it is seldom that we can de 
nitely give aid in the marketing of 1 
wood produced, with or without sv 
methods. Many manufacturers of wo 
products lack the complacent faith 
the forester in the future marketabil 
of their products. With our lack of 
sential information to back up ¢ 
claims, the manufacturer’s point of vi 
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seldom changed. He can not see the 
eed for future supplies or the private 
rest enterprise. 

While the pressure from timberland 
wners is to find or create a market for 
eir low grade material and weed trees, 
do not believe all our efforts should be 
oncentrated on this problem. Today the 
anufacturers are having difficulty in 
olding the market for the products made 
om their best raw materials. If these 
arkets are to be held improvement in 
uality, merchandising, woods operating 
ethods, and the manufacturing process 
ust take place. The trade associations 
re aware of this. It behooves us to work 
ith and give aid to these associations. 
Unlike Professor Bryant, I believe the 
ractice of forestry in the South will be 
y owners of small-sized timber tracts 
nd not by owners of from 20,000 to 50,- 
00 acres of timber supplying their own 
anufacturing plants. Of course there 
ill be a few such forest enterprises con- 
Pied from the present-day exploitation 
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prise. The future is with the small owner 
who will not own a conversion plant, but 
sells his wood to small portable conver- 
sion plants. The output of these small 
plants will go to a concentration plant, 
the owner of which will market it with 
or without further manufacture. The 
growth of the concentration plant with its 
feeder mills and small tracts of timber is 
dependent upon the development of pub- 
lic roads suitable for motor truck trans- 
portation. That these roads will be built 
is a sound assumption for the South. 
The concentration plant owner can meet 
the requirements of the wholesaler as to 
volume available, quality of products, 
delivery, financial position, and adjust- 
ments in case of disputes which ordi- 
narily the small owner can not do. It 
seems necessary therefore that the public 
foresters continue to direct most of their 
efforts to farm forestry, and extend it to 
include the utilization problems of the 


small mill owner, small timber land 


peration with unusually favorable con- owner, and owners of concentration 
itions for conversion into a forest enter- plants. 
COMMENTS? 


By A. E. WACKERMAN 


Forester, Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 


Professor Bryant’s paper brings to our 
ttention the importance of the South as 
| timber growing region and its possibil- 
ties. He shows a keen appreciation of 
he present situation when he urges more 
ntensive forestry promotion among the 
arge timberland owners. ‘These brief 
omments are offered to supplement Pro- 
essor Bryant’s remarks along this line 
nd to show that forestry is really needed 
y the lumber industry and that forestry 
hould be promoted, not for its own sake, 


but for the sake of the lumber industry 
and that now is the time to do it. 

We have always thought of forestry as 
something that will cost the lumber indus- 
try money, but forest management, prop- 
erly applied, will reduce the costs of lum- 
ber manufacture and so save money. A 
lumber. company owning timberland, pay- 
ing taxes and keeping the necessary land 
records and looking after the timber and 
land in the field is already paying more 
than half of the cost of forestry. For 
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only a few cents an acre more, technical 
supervision and good fire protection can 
be obtained. Technical supervision need 
not be costly as there are many phases 
of land and timber work usually looked 
after in a non-technical way that can be 
handled by the trained forester at no in- 
crease in cost, leaving only a small differ- 
ential to charge against forestry. Fire 
protection with the state aid that is now 
generally available in the South can usu- 
ally be secured for not more than 2 cents 
per acre per year and the increased 
growth obtained more than offsets the 
cost. 

Changes in the cutting program of a 
company adopting forest management 
such as the leaving of seed trees and un- 
der-sized trees, can be made at no in- 
crease in cost to the operation; in fact, 
the leaving of small trees effects a saving 
in logging and milling costs, as several 
studies have shown. And if logging 
changes are required, such as the substi- 
tution of truck haul for railroad trans- 
portation due to the smaller volume of 
timber on second-growth lands, then the 
ingenuity of the southern logger will not 
fail; it never has in the past with greater 
obstacles to overcome. 

The cost of applying forestry need not 
be much but the savings can be consider- 
able, and the greatest item of saving is 
that arising from an extended life of the 
operation. 


A company operating for a temporary 
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period of from 25 to 30 years is payin 
a good price for not practicing forestr 
Depreciation is a cost item of consequena 
and depreciation costs on a temporan 
operation are much higher than woul 
be the case if the operation were perm: 
nent or even had its life doubled by tk 
practice of forestry. The liquidation ¢ 
a going business at the end of its ra 
materials is an expensive affair involvi 
the scrapping of town, plant, loggin 
equipment, and good will. How muc 
forestry would save for a temporary ii 
dustry by making it permanent could 
answered by any lumber company man 
ager, and it would be a good round s 
Greater progress will be made in estah 
lishing forestry in the South when lu 
bermen are shown that forestry is not 
costly practice but rather a means of re 
ducing costs and that no great change 
are needed in their methods of doim 
business. After all, there is but little di! 
ference between holding a large block ¢ 
stagnant virgin timber while operating 
and holding a large block of youm 
growing timber while operating the old 
est stands. All that the lumber busines 
needs is a different conception of timbe 
management. Once that is fixed, goo 
forest management will come easily. 
The lumber industry in the South t 
day is looking for relief from high cost 
Now is the time for the forestry profe 
sion to come to its aid, not with mor 
costs but with a way to lower costs. — 


* 


\ ) J HY IS IT that so much attention 
is being given these days to the 
smaller sawmills of the South? 
Tt is not because they are absolute new- 
comers in the field of lumber production, 
for small mills have always operated in 
this section. Is it due to any clamor that 
they themselves have raised for recogni- 
tion? This is not so. Why then, has 
every recent meeting of lumbermen in- 
eluded this as an important subject of 
discussion? Why have our research lab- 
oratories designed special projects for 
the benefit of the small mills, and why 
have you, the men responsible for the 
perpetuation of our timber supply, be- 
come interested in their welfare? 

It is because almost overnight every- 
one seemingly awoke to the fact that more 
than half of all the southern pine lumber 
produced comes from mills cutting below 
‘six million board feet a year. These 
thousands of small mills can no longer 
be ignored as production factors. The 
latest survey, made by the Southern Pine 
Association in the fall of 1929, showed 
that of the total pine produced, 53 per 
cent was cut by small mills. Just think 
of it, over six billion board feet a year. 
In Georgia, small mills accounted for 91 
per cent of the pine produced in that 
state; in Virginia 80 per cent; North 


THE SMALL MILL—ITS AWAKENING AND DEVELOPMENT? 


By A. S. BOISFONTAINE 


Assistant Secretary, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 


More than one-half of the lumber production of the South comes from small more or less 
portable mills. A mill may be moved and set up for as little as 200,000 board feet. Most 
of the timber is second growth and comes from the cut-over lands of past large operators 
though more commonly from farmers’ woodlots. Most of it is hardly ripe for the saw. 
The small mill has distinct advantages which assure its continuance as an important fac- 
tor in the lumber industry; it also has decided disadvantages which in the aggregate tend 
to demoralize lumber markets. The author’s discussion of these factors from a lumber- 
man’s standpoint indicates what problems the forester has to contend with to advance 
the practice of forestry on small holdings. 


Carolina 74 per cent; Alabama 68 per 
cent; South Carolina 66 per cent. While 
small mills produced only 39 per cent of 
Mississippi’s total cut, the volume rep- 
resented was exceeded by only two other 
states, Alabama and Georgia. 

In the light of this, it is evident that 
the efforts of the organized larger mills 
to standardize grades and sizes, to com- 
pile representative statistics, to cope with 
wood substitutes, and to extend the mar- 
kets for southern pine lumber will be 
futile without the full codperation of 
these smaller units. That is why our big 
mills, and our trade associations, have 
become interested. It also seems clear 
that the perpetuation of our timber sup- 
ply will be dependent entirely upon their 
efficiency in logging and production meth- 
ods. Foresters, therefore, should be vi- 
tally concerned with this development. 

Now, of just what type of operation 
are we speaking when we talk about the 
small mill? How is this tremendous vol- 
ume of lumber produced and placed on 
the market? Where do they get their log 
supply, and what is the volume and type 
of their individual production? These 
are all points that should be of interest 
to you and that are fundamental in any 
consideration you may give to this sub- 
ject. 
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The actual production unit usually is 
in the form of a portable mill, driven 
either by a Fordson tractor or a steam 
engine. During recent years, the tractor 
outfit has been used to a greater and 
greater extent. The average portable mill 
will cut from 3,500 to 6,000 board feet 
a day, and runs on an average of 75 days 
a year. In some sections, they have an 
annual output of less than 200,000 feet. 
Small mills in northern Alabama and 
northern Mississippi probably average 
400,000 feet a year; in the “roofer” sec- 
tion of Georgia, 500,000 feet; in the 
Carolinas, from 350,000 to 500,000 feet. 


The small mill crews ordinarily consist 
of the owner and three men on portable 
outfits, and the owner and four men on 
steam driven rigs. As these mills operate 
almost exclusively in second-growth tim- 
ber, largely grown on farm wood-land, 
the size of most of the trees has confined 
their output to the simplest of products. 
By and large, dimension and boards, with 
a little rouch finish, represent their range 
of items, the vast majority of the mills 
cutting their material to a scant 2 x 4. 
The only grading that is done of this di- 
mension is to separate it into No. 2 and 
Better and No. 3. Usually the No. 2 and 
Better requires 60 per cent with 4 square 
edges, and 40 per cent with 3 square 
edges the entire length. Of course, it con- 
tains a good percentage of No. 1 clear 
stock, although no attempt is made to 
segregate it. 

The manufacturing process naturally 
does not stop with the small portable 
mill in the woods, but goes on through 
the planing mill or concentration plant, 
which is a separate and distinct opera- 
tion. These concentration plants are lo- 
cated at strategic points on railroads and 
depend entirely upon the portable mills 
for their supply. As a matter of fact, in 
most instances the planing mill controls 
the production unit, either through 
ownership of the timber upon which it 
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is operating or through the extension o 
financial aid to take care of plant inves 
ments and labor costs. The hauling i 
usually done by auto trucks. On th 
whole, the concentration yards make n: 
effort to further refine the grading 
the material that is delivered to ther 
and the sale by them through wholesaler 
of this vast quantity of dimension i 
largely based upon the combination grad: 
of No. 2 Common and Better. 


At this point, I might mention th 
the key to the whole small mill question 
is in the hands of the concentration pla 
owner. It is absolutely impossible t¢ 
reach the portable mill operator at alll 
In many instances he is a farmer. Ir 
others, he is little better than a day 
laborer. He conducts no correspondene 
has no office and keeps no records. Ori 
the other hand, the average concentration 
plant operator is an alert and aggressive 
individual. He must be so to succeed in 
this kind of business. Such organization 
as may be accomplished of the small mil] 
operators must be confined to these con: 
centrators of production. They, also, are 
the only ones who can be reached along 
lines of economics, marketing improve: 
ment and production efficiencies, and ] 
am sure the same would be true of for: 
estry. 

To fully comprehend how the timber 
supply for these thousands of small mill 
remains almost constant, we must keey 
in mind that they will establish a new 
location in order to cut only 200,00C 
board feet. In other words, a move is 
warranted if a tract promises to yield six 
months’ supply of logs. Under pressure 
the small mill can be moved in thre 
days. Usually a week is consumed it 
moving from one location to another. 

Good roads and the auto truck hav 
been the most important factors in thi 
development of this type of operation 
It was only relatively a few years ag 
when it was unusual to go more .thai 


hree or four miles back from the rail- 
bad to reach timber. Now it is a com- 
hon practice to go as far back as twenty 
iles by auto truck, and logs sometimes 
re shipped by rail as far as one hundred 
hiles. 

Some of this timber supply is found on 
acts which have previously been logged 
ly larger operators, in the form of sec- 
jons that were inaccessible or which con- 
ained too few mature trees at the time 


those vast cut-over areas which the 
ideal growing conditions in the South 
re rapidly replenishing. A third and 
ery important source of supply is from 
he farm wood-lot. In the “roofer” sec- 
on of Georgia, the pine lumber is nearly 
Il produced from timber obtained from 
he farmers. Frequently the operators 
puy the timber. Sometimes the farmer 
aws it, and sometimes the timber is sawn 
by outside mill men, who work under 
ontract. The farmer usually insists, as 
bart of the contract when selling his tim- 
ner, that he be furnished work for his 
eam in hauling the lumber to the planer. 
(his farm-lot timber in the Carolinas and 
eorgia is old-field pine, with characteris- 
es that make it unsuitable for stress 
imber or small framing, and so most of 
it is put into boards that have come to 
»e known generally as “roofers.” 


During recent. years, the small mill 
production in Alabama reached unbeliev- 
able proportions. It developed that this 
state carried much hidden timber, particu- 
arly in the old plantation counties in the 
entral and southeastern part of the state— 
also in the mountainous counties in the 
northern part. Very little of the small 
mill production in Alabama is by inde- 
pendent operators, 80 per cent being 
financed in varying degrees, by whole- 
salers and planing mill owners, from a 
$50.00 loan up to the full investment in 
imber, plant and pay-roll. This control 
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of small mill production is equally as 
strong in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. In 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, the small mill operator still ap- 
pears to be more or less on his own. 


The tremendous volume of small mill 
production during recent years has not 
been brought about merely through the 
“cutting out” of the larger mills, the de- 
velopment of the tractor outfit and the 
increased mileage of good roads in the 
South. An important influence is the de- 
pressed agricultural condition which has 
existed for some time. In parts of South 
Carolina and Georgia, as well as in most 
of the other states, the farmers have been 
forced to sell their tracts of timber in 
order to get money. Hundreds of small 
mills have been put in operation by the 
farmers themselves, in localities never be- 
fore regarded as a source of lumber 
supply. 

It is also true that the speculative, or 
so-called “jerry” builder, who was so ac- 
tive during the post-war period, contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the increased 
production by small mills. In most mar- 
kets, there was a persistent demand for 
cheaply manufactured lumber. The great- 
est demand was from the builders of 
frame dwellings, to be sold on the in- 
stallment plan. These contractors, through 
the use of paint and attractive architec- 
tural designs were able to cover up, tem- 
porarily at least, the inferior lumber used 
in the structure. Many of lumber’s big- 
gest markets eagerly absorbed a quality 
of lumber cut from trees which a few 
years prior would not have been con- 
sidered as merchantable. A tremendous 
increase was accordingly seen in the de- 
mand for “roofer” stock, and for No. 2 
Common and Better Dimension. 

Since the fall of 1929, small mill pro- 
duction has declined to an even greater 
extent than that of the large mills. They 
were in a position to immediately curtail 
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or shut down, when business became un- 
profitable. In October of this year, the 
Southern Pine Association gathered fig- 
ures covering 237 small mills, in the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
Of these 237 mills, 188 were closed down. 
The 1931 production for the group will 
be 47 per cent below that of 1930, and 
66 per cent under 1929. This summary, 
in our estimation, gives a good cross- 
section of present operating conditions 
among the smaller mills generally. 

There is no question but that the small 
mill is here to stay. It is in an ideal 
position to either curtail or expand its 
production, in accordance with the fluctu- 
ations of lumber demand. The operators 
own little or no standing timber, and so, 
while inactive, have no taxes to pay. They 
have no responsibilities to labor, because 
the mill workers are usually the opera- 
tors themselves and their families. On the 
other hand, with an awakening of a sufh- 
cient demand to assure a profitable re- 
turn, the small portable mills can spring 
into activity over night. This has been 
the experience in the past, and with the 
countless tracts that are still available, in 
almost every southern state, hundreds of 
small mills now down might easily re- 
sume operation as soon as conditions be- 
come better. 


It is also doubtless true that with the 
cutting out of the bigger mills, the port- 
able outfit will represent the most eco- 
nomical and efficient means of sawing the 
trees that remain on scattered tracts, and 
harvesting our timber crops of the future. 

Now, what is the southern pine lumber 
manufacturing industry doing about this? 
In speaking of the industry, I refer of 
course to the bigger operators who in 
the past have always guided its destinies. 
They realize that something must be done 
not only to help the smaller operators 
meet today’s problems, but to fit them 
for industry leadership in the future. 
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Their interest is not altogether unselfis 
because all of their efforts in standardiz 
tion and marketing improvement will | 
without avail if the smaller operator 

permitted to go along unguided as he ha 
in the past. Market research has reveale 
the fact that unless some efforts are maa 
to standardize the products of all sout 
ern pine mills—large and small—and 1 
raise the general level of quality, ma 
of the markets which have always bee: 
ours, and which belong to us naturall:l 
will be lost. 


You will readily understand this whe 
you realize that the retail lumbermen i 
most of the large cities have been fore 
to stock this small mill product. Co 
petitive conditions have brought th 
about, low prices being the only consia 
eration. While the Southern Pine Assocr 
ation might convince large industri: 
buyers, architects and wood consumers ¢ 
the superior merits of southern pine a 
a construction material, the first experi 
ence of such a convert, in attempting t’ 
fill his requirements from local reta% 
stocks, would be disastrous. He woul: 
find a kind of southern pine entirely dit 
ferent from that upon which he had bee: 
sold. This, more than anything, has give: 
rise to the often expressed belief tha 
good lumber is no longer obtainable 
One such experience will naturally tun 
the specifier or user to another specie 
of lumber, or to a wood substitute. 

As the Southern Pine Association i 
the machinery of these manufacturers fo 
accomplishing the many things that mus 
be done codperatively, it was but nat 
ural that this agency should be used t 
organize the smaller mills. As a firs 
step, their interest was aroused in th 
benefits of Association supervision ¢ 
grading and manufacture at the mil 
While their lack of contact with trad 
promotion effort and organization wor 
in general made them unappreciative c 
the necessity for the entire program ¢ 


ssociation activities, they nevertheless 
ould see the advantage to be gained from 
hspections and instruction in grading. 
pecial services were therefore designed 
br the smaller operators, with a charge 
afficiently low to make it possible for 
hem to subscribe. In a little over a 
ear, nearly one hundred concentration 
lants and small sawmills, representing 
annual production of close to a half 
illion board feet during normal times, 
lave become associate subscribers to the 
jouthern Pine Association. 

This organization of the smaller opera- 
ors means that there will gradually be 
xtended into a major part of this pro- 
ction the degree of uniformity and 
andardization that has always prevailed 
ong the mills subscribing to the Asso- 
ation. Through meetings and personal 
intacts, the operators will learn to keep 
m touch with prevailing economic con- 
Ations, and conduct their business in the 
eht of these facts. The frequent meet- 
es of these groups should also go far 
making possible the consideration of 
any problems in which they have a 
mmon interest. Manufacturing prac- 
ices, relationships with marketing agen- 
es, efficiency of sales representation, 
ind the better distribution of their prod- 
bt are all subjects to which their atten- 
jon might profitably be given. They 
fill learn of the necessity for the indus- 
Ny to present an organized and united 
ont in fighting its battles, and will 
adually assume the responsibility of 
prking out industry policies that will 
rely be theirs in the future. 
jAlready tremendous strides are being 
jade by the small mills in perfecting 
jeir grading and manufacturing methods. 
he slipshod practices that are common 
ring experimental periods are fast be- 
‘eg abandoned. The program of the 
bathern Pine Association is proving of 
Ip, even beyond the number that have 
Jntracted for its services, for its meet- 
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ings are open to all operators, regardless 
of Association affiliation. At all of these 
meetings and through publicity, stress is 
placed upon the present and future de- 
mand for good lumber, and we feel the 
groundwork is being laid for quality 
production by the small operators of the 
future. 


I was recently told by a representative 
of the Atkins saw people that he had 
never before experienced such a demand 
as exists today among the small mills 
for re-saws and edgers. This is a very 
encouraging sign. All of you are doubt- 
less familiar with the efforts that are be- 
ing made to develop several types of 
small portable band mills. One of these 
is being used very successfully in Ala. 
bama, and its output will compare in 
perfection of manufacture with any large 
mill in the country. Another, developed 
by a manufacturer on the Atlantic Coast 
for his own use, has now been placed 
on the market. 


You are also acquainted with the re- 
sults of the study conducted by Mr. 
Ralph Lindgren, of the efficiency of dip- 


_ping solutions in the elimination of sap 


stain. The discovery that lignasan, the 
Dupont solution, may be used cold was 
of outstanding importance to the smaller 
mills, for most of them were without 
steam and it would have been impossible 
for them to use this efficient antidote 
against bluing if a hot dip were required. 
A surprisingly large number of these 
operators are now dipping their lumber. 
They realize that even in boards and 
dimension, appearance plays an impor- 
tant part in the sale. This is just an- 
other indication of the decided trend to- 
ward quality production. 


The small mill project of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, in charge of Mr. 
C. V. Sweet and Mr. C. J. Telford, should 
also be instrumental in improving the 
quality of the lumber produced by the 
small sawmills. The Laboratory is not 
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only conducting original studies, but is 
using every available means to put into 
practical application the results of inves- 
tigations and experiments made in the 
past. 

In conclusion, may I remind you that 
this transformation in the southern pine 
industry has a distinct bearing upon your 
work? Not being a forester, I have no 
idea as to how you can best meet this 
changed condition. I do know, however, 
that the logging of small tracts and farm 
wood-lots has brought into production 
too many undersized trees. It is generally 
true that the farmers of the South do not 
grasp the financial possibilities in their 
woodland. A program of education for 
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the farmer is needed, through which |} 
would be made to understand the nece 
sity of maintaining continually a grov 
ing stand of pine, and the advantages « 
periodic selective logging. There is r 
question but that slower and more ij 
telligent marketing would more tha 
double the realization received by tk 
farmer for his stumpage, and for tht 
matter, this is true of all of the small! 
operators. 

I know that you are already undertas 
ing to find the answer to this probles 
through the Southern Forest Experimee 
Station. Judging the future by the pag 
I am confident you will succeed. 


COMMENTS* 


By ROBERT MOORE 


Extension Forester, Baton Rouge, La. 


It is a little difficult to discuss Mr. 
Boisfontaine’s paper for several reasons. 
Work of the type being done by the 
Southern Pine Association is a very new 
thing. Few of us are as familiar with it 
as we should be. There is probably doubt 
in some minds as to the benefits to be 
derived from such work. Many of us 
doubtless feel small mills are not desir- 
able, but a large permanent wood utiliz- 
ing plant is the only possible and indeed 
the ultimate type of conversion unit. All 
these facts are probably true, but to 
quote a famous speech, “We are con- 
fronted with a condition and not a 
theory.” We have the small portable mill 
with all its attendant evils of depleted 
woods capital, poorly manufactured, 
poorly graded if graded at all, and 
poorly marketed products which are 
threatening our future timber supply and 
are destroying our present lumber mar- 
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kets about as rapidly as the substitut 
are doing it. 

The Southern Pine Association is ¢ 
tempting to correct the kindred evils 
poor manufacture, grading and mark« 
ing, leaving to the foresters the corre 
tion of poor woods practices. It show 
be noted that we are getting the hard 
task. The Southern Pine Association sai 
the individual operator is absolutely is 
possible to reach. Yet we are faced wi 
the responsibility of meeting him a: 
convincing him that he should alter a: 
improve his logging and woods practice 
What does this mean? It means that — 
and large we do not have even the aid _ 
an example set by the large operator. 
help us. The woods practices of the lar 
operators have not kept pace with t 
improvements made by them in mar 
facturing. This has been said before a’ 
is still too true. How best we as foresté 
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bring about an improvement in the 
ods practices of the larger operators 
the subject of a paper to be presented 
is morning. I do not believe we can 
jure the degree of improvement we de- 
le among the small operators unless 
bre is a corresponding improvement on 
t part of the larger operators. 

Whe small mills have an advantage, as 
. Boisfontaine pointed out, in the 
bapness at which they can operate. 
| J. Telford estimates that they can 
erate about 20 per cent more cheaply 
m the larger mill. Another advantage 
4t might be mentioned lies in the terms 
Mer which the small operators in the 
yofer” section of Georgia sell their 
duct. Their sales are all on terms of 
ght draft attached to the bill of lading.” 
two small mills of equal capacity un- 
the same ownership the capital re- 
direments are about $10,000 less at the 
ll where the terms of the Roofer Club 
» used. The entire lumber industry 
bkht well adopt these terms. It would 
ease a large amount of capital now 
ng largely dormant in the form of ac- 
nts receivable. 

(Phe immediate problems of the forester 
Ja result of this new emphasis by the 
Iathern Pine Association on the small 
mmill will hardly be affected at all. The 
iting of undersized trees and the failure 
farmers to realize the value of their 
‘ber is not new. Two moves could be 
de to eliminate these ills. A strong rec- 
imendation that the Association sub- 
fibers purchase timber on log scale only 
Juld at once stop the cutting of many 
yall trees. The revision of grading rules 
Jheavily penalize narrow widths within 
rade will also quickly improve the situ- 
bn. Further studies, such as those of W. 
) Ashe and the Forest Products Lab- 
tory, to determine the size of the prof- 
‘ble tree are badly needed and are the 
ways of showing the small sawmill 
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operator at what diameter his profit be- 
comes a loss. 


To bring the farmer to a realization of 
the value of his woodland and _ timber, 
other measures are necessary. He must 
have a source of price information. For- 
ests are a crop and we recognize them 
as such. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture releases reports on the prices of 
cattle, hogs, corn, cotton and many other 
farm products daily and weekly. Similar 
reports should be issued periodically for 
logs, pulpwood, posts, poles, ties, piling 
and other forest products. They should 
be sent out through the national press as- 
sociations along with the crop prices, 
they should be broadcast over nation- 
wide radio hookups and should be pub. 
lished in the trade journals of the lum- 
ber and allied industries and in the farm 
papers of national and local circulation. 
Already there has been a demand from 
farmers for just this type of information. 
County agricultural agents who are deal- 
ing with the farmer every day have asked 
for it. It will meet with a ready accep- 
tance and will help bring forestry closer 
to the man in the street and on the farm 
if he sees a periodic report on the prices 
of forest products. 

We should go a bit further and de- 
velop a regular outlook service similar 
to and even exceeding the scope of the 
work now being done by the Timber 
Conservation Board. This work will give 
the forest products industries a basis on 
which to plan their operations similar 
to the basis available to the steel indus- 
try and particularly to the public utili- 
ties whose splendid work in the forecast- 
ing of business conditions as an aid to 
their building and expansion programs 
are doubtless familiar to you. 

It is all too seldom that the forest 
products industries come to us with a 
demand that we can fill. The agencies 
for such a program as [ have outlined 
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are available. The demand has come from 
the farmer, the county agent and the 
Southern Pine Association, and we should 
certainly fill it. 

The entire program of the Southern 
Pine Association in connection with the 
small sawmill is an encouraging sign. It 
means that a major lumber trade associa- 
tion is now seriously working on a proj- 
ect heretofore almost exclusively the 
realm of foresters. This may indicate that 
more foresters will soon be employed by 
lumber companies. We certainly need 
them. We need them employed not as 
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assistants to logging superintendents 
so many of them are at present, nor’ 
fire chiefs wearing a red hat and sk 
and crying “fire” through a nickel-pla’ 
trumpet but we need real foresters, w 
trained and able technically and pr 
tically to develop real plans for h: 
dling timber tracts. When this has be 
achieved we will find forestry being giv 
consideration equal to that accorded gr: 
ing by the lumber association. If we « 
achieve this end through work with sm 
sawmills, we should exert every effort’ 
that direction, for when we accomph 
this ideal, forestry will have arrived. . 


CK 


GOOD MANNNERS IN THE FOREST 


You may be reasonably “wild and woolly” when you go camping in thee 
national forests of the California region, but don’t leave your good manners: 
at home. Take them with you. You need them more on your vacation than whem 
you are at home. The rules for good manners as given by the United States 


Forest Service are easy to learn and are followed by all good sportsmen, goo 


campers, and good tourists. 
Obtain a camp-fire permit. 
Carry a shovel and an ax. 
Smoke only in camp. 


They are: 


Drown your fire dead out with water. 


Leave a clean and sanitary camp. 


Observe the State fish and game laws. : 
Codperate with the forest rangers and State fire wardens in reporting an 


suppressing forest fires. 


Practice these rules and preach them, too. 


Forest Rangers’ Catechism. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND THE FINANCING OF 
FOREST COMMUNITIES IN THE SOUTH?’ 


By P. A. HERBERT 
Professor of Forestry, Michigan State College 


The author views the cut-over land taxation problem from the community point of view, 
and considers it less a problem for foresters than a job for taxation specialists. Foresters 
have stimulated special tax legislation intended to encourage forestry practice but have 
ignored the reason for high tax requirements and the possibility of reducing them. Ac- 
cording to the author, all of the fifty-odd forest tax laws on state statutes apply to very 
small fractions of the forest land area and most of them are inoperative or failures. 


HERE are thousands of rural com- 
munities in the South, especially 
those containing a large amount of 
it-over land, where the burden of taxa- 
on on real estate and on personal prop- 
ty has become nigh unbearable. The tax 
Ils of some of these communities show 
large amount of tax delinquency. In 
me forest counties in Florida, 21 per 
nt of the assessable area was returned 
blinquent in 1929.2 If such delinquent 
xes remain unpaid for over an extended 
riod, it indicates clearly that the owner 
pes not consider the property worth 
hough to warrant paying the annual 
ixes and that, probably, he can find no 
ne who is willing to purchase the prop- 
‘ty from him for more than the sum of 
lese taxes and the penalties thereon. 
hese excessive tax burdens, that tend to 
duce the value of property to zero, are 
‘gely attributable to the constantly in- 
easing demands for more public service 
for better educational facilities, schools 
at will compare favorably with those 
urban communities—for better high- 
ays, felt to be a necessity in this auto- 
otive age in which we are living—and 
yr better protection, sanitation, and so 


While it is true that many of the ex- 
penses incurred have been in the nature 
of “permanent” improvements that will 
be paid for before they must be replaced, 
still it is probable that such replacements 
as are necessary together with higher 
maintenance costs brought about by a de- 
mand for a higher quality of service and 
the demands for still more permanent 
improvements will generally prevent ex- 
penditures under present organization 
from ever being reduced materially. In- 
deed, it is likely that we will, in the 
future, demand still new governmental 
services of a kind not yet dreamed of ex- 
cept, perhaps, by the socialist. 

For these reasons, it is very dubious 
whether governmental costs resting on 
real estate can ever be materially de- 
creased except as such decreases are 
brought about by more efficient govern- 
mental organization and financing, or as 
such decreases are brought about by in- 
creases in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Many of our recent declines in 
governmental costs have resulted from the 
latter condition, i.e., increases in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and not, as 
our politicians would have us believe, by 
real savings to the tax payer. In fact, 


_Autnor’s Note: I wish to emphasize that the statements here presented are not the official pro- 
uncements of the Forest Taxation Inquiry with which I was associated from June 1926 to August 


1Presented at 31st Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters at New Orleans, La., De- 


mber 29-31, 1931. 


J. J. Goulden, Florida’s Forest Land Problem. Bulletin No. 6, Florida Forest Service. 
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any community whose budget is as high 
this year as it was last year is in reality 
placing a higher burden on its citizens. 


However, there really are many ways 
in which the heavy tax burden can be re- 
duced on real estate and hence on forest 
property. Even though it is well recog- 
nized that the mode of rural life has 
changed completely in the last century, 
still, very few changes have been made 
in the structure and machinery of local 
government. These governments were or- 
ganized in the horse-and-buggy days 
when five or six miles, and the return 
journey, away from home was all that 
a man could negotiate in a day and con- 
duct his business. Now, with automobiles 
and good roads, the small counties or 
parishes as they are called in Louisiana 
are not only unnecessary, but they dis- 
tinctly hinder efficient government. Years 
ago, too, governmental functions were 
relatively few and relatively simple— 
anyone could throw a few shovels full 
of earth in a wagon wheel rut, but now it 
requires a high degree of technical skill 
and training to construct and maintain 
our improved highways. Small poor com- 
munities simply cannot afford to hire, 
nor can they secure through election, 
properly qualified public officials to di- 
rect such work. 

Then, also, good roads and automo- 
biles broadened the area with which one 
individual can claim reasonable acquain- 
tanceship and which he can represent in- 
telligently in public affairs. Finally, ease 
of transportation has generally resulted in 
the development of the larger towns at the 
expense of the smaller settlements in the 
vicinity. Gradually, but surely, the smaller 
communities have disintegrated and their 
community centers have been absorbed by 
larger, but more distant villages. Some 
county seats, for instance, are now only a 
shell of their former importance, in fact, 


*Tennessee Taxation and P 
November 20, 1930. 
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continue to exist only because county bu 
ness forces a few individuals to live tha 
and forces others to come there on publ 
business. 

Hence, our smallest unit of rural g¢ 
ernment should be regional communiti 
—areas bound by social, economic, a: 
physical ties, but still large enough to 
cure the most effective public administi 
tion. In most states, such units will coc 
cide more closely with the present dil 
sion into counties or parishes. Howey 
many changes in present-day coum 
boundaries must, and will in time, 
made. The boundaries now often portr 
economic and social conditions of a hu 
dred years ago. Changes in populatid 
in land utilization, in transportation, a 
so on, may have utterly eliminated 1 
ties which bound an area to the coum 
of which it is now a part. Indeed, ma 
of our county boundaries were ne 
established on a logical basis, they ww 
the result of political bargains and py 
sonalities which even at the time tk 
were located were not to the best inti 
ests of the community. 


It will probably be found in all sta: 
that if these local administration units : 
based on the factors just mentioned, i) 
social, economic, and physical charact 
istics and areas large enough to be e 
ciently managed, there will be fewer cor 
ties than there are today. For instant 
the report of the Tennessee State T 
Committee suggests that the number 
counties in the state be reduced from 
to 50, recommending that 10 counties 
immediately merged with others, tl 
there be 9 mergers between 1933-35 a 
15 mergers between 1935-40. The rep: 
states, that “... . at least a third of 1 
counties are of such small area and sm 
value that even the type of governme 
they have is a fearful burden for th 
citizens to maintain.” One consolidati 


ublic Finance, Report of State Tax Committee, Nashville, Tennes: 
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s already actually taken place in that 
ite. In Georgia, where three counties 
re recently merged, there are still 159 
t. Dr. Paul Wager of the University of 
th Carolina, an expert on county gov- 
ament, has urged that the 100 counties 


his state be reduced to about half that 
mber. 


However, changes in county boundaries 
ould not be entered into lightly. They 
ould, except in the most obvious cases, 
preceded by careful studies of the 
tysical, economic and social characteris- 
s of the communities. Data on these 
etors must first be gathered, then ana- 
zed and future trends predicted before 
community plan of land and human 
lization can be prepared. Such a 
tionalization of the community will not 
ily make it possible to secure the most 
icient public organization but also aid 
ivate enterprise in increasing its effi- 
ency. Rural zoning will result from such 
idies of the community’s resources. At 
st, such plans insofar as private en- 
avor is concerned, will probably be 
rsuasive but it is very likely that in 
ne the social welfare will demand that 
ey be made mandatory. It is likely, 
o, that some initial adjustments in pub- 
$ organization will be made voluntarily 
+ the county, but that eventually the 
ate will step in to hasten such adjust- 
ent. 
All local public business in rural com- 
unities should be conducted by these ad- 
sted county units. There should be no 
parate school, drainage or road dis- 
icts. The board controlling the county 
jlicies would be elected as heretofore, 
it eventually the actual administrative 
ities should be centered in a county 
anager appointed by this board. The 
wer to levy taxes should, of course, re- 
ain in the board. Thus, the will of the 
sople would be expressed by the tax 
tes and policies laid down by the elec- 
yn board —— true democracy and real 
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local control, but the responsibility for 
the execution of the policies so promul- 
gated rests with one trained official—true 
20th century business efficiency. The . 
county manager should bring about sav- 
ings in county administration and withall 
increase the quality of governmental ser- 
vices. A budgetary system of expendi- 
tures should be adopted and adequate 
sinking fund provisions included with 
every bond issue and every bond issue it- 
self subject to careful scrutiny. The busi- 
ness of spreading and collecting taxes 
and of recording delinquency should be 
systematized to reduce expenditures to a 
minimum. Those portions of the judici- 
ary and public welfare service that are 
local in nature should be reorganized on 
an efficient basis. Every community em- 
ployee should eventually be hired and 
fired by the county manager on the basis 
of the quality of his work and not on his 
vote-getting power. 


However, while the adjusted county 
unit will be the center of all local self- 
government, there now are many public 
functions performed by these units that 
are of state-wide interest and nature, and 
that should be performed largely by the 
state. For example, it is very probable 
that equitable valuation of property for 
tax purposes will not be achieved until 
the state tax commission is empowered to 
appoint valuation engineers, one for each 
county. It is well recognized by all tax 
experts and it has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated, that local elective assessors 
have not the requisite training to value 
all property correctly, and that even in 
those types of property that they could 
assess fairly, politics and personalities 
prevent an equitable valuation between 
classes of property in different assess- 
ment districts. In Florida, data on five 
forest counties show that improved land 
is assessed at 29 per cent of the sales 
value and unimproved land at 53 per 
cent, or nearly twice as high. A compari- 
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son of unimproved land sales in these 
counties shows that in one county the 
ratio of assessed value to sales was as 
low as 36 per cent and in another 81 
per cent, over twice as high.* Those who 
know how superficial assessment practice 
usually is are surprised that the inequi- 
ties are not greater. In many southern 
states there really is no true assessment, 
the assessor usually accepting the tax 
payer’s list without question. One Lou- 
isiana tax payer with a conscience told 
me that he never swore to his list (al- 
though required to do so by law) be- 
cause he knew it was not the full value 
of his property. 

It is furthermore likely that the pro- 
tection of life and property can be more 
effectively handled under expert state- 
wide direction than even by an appointed 
county manager to say nothing of the 
present arrangements whereby we elect 
our sheriff on the basis of his political 
power rather than his knowledge of 
criminology. Highway maintenance and 
financing may also eventually find their 
way under state and federal control, as 
has already been the case in North Caro- 
lina. Although we must admit that there 
has been a tremendous improvement in 
highways since the automobile became a 
part of our daily life, still it is probable 
that most communities have their tales of 
the inefficient use of highway funds. For 
instance, roads are inspected in some 
counties of Mississippi whenever the su- 
pervisors need some ready cash and 
vouchers for work on the roads are sub- 
mitted without a description of the type 
of work or actual time employed. 

Probably it is in the realm of public 
education where improvement in organ- 
ization is most urgently needed. Local 
school boards should be abolished in 
favor of the adjusted county unit. Today, 
school funds are raised and expended by 
a great many small boards, who, even 
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when actuated by public interest 
handicapped by ignorance of pedagc 
and by small-unit inefficiency. Lo 
school funds should be levied by the eb 
tive county board and expended by ~ 
county superintendent, a local official : 
pointed by the state department of ed 
tion. In small counties, it may be pos 
ble to secure a county manager who c 
also perform the duties of school sup 
intendent. The school superintend 
should be responsible not only for - 
proper and equitable disbursement of + 
school funds, but also for the quality a: 
character of the education dispensed | 
the schools. His term of office should « 
pend only upon the proper performax 
of his duties as determined by the stt 
board of education. Such an _ office 
would be able to plan and fearless 
carry out educational reforms whi 
would lead to as high an education 
quality as budget limitations would pr 
mit. 

School budgets will in the future 
based upon the policy to supply the 
sentials of education in an adequate I] 
not sumptuous way. On this basis, itt 
even probable that school budgets will| 
some districts be decreased, or at lei 
if not decreased, the educational qual 
will be improved at the expense of orn: 
buildings and other non-essentials. Ru: 
communities when opposed to consoli¢ 
tion (as they often are) have usua: 
taken that position because of the expe 
ences of other communities where am 
tious educators, blinded by the desire 4 
better schools, brought about consolidati 
but in doing so increased the total schoc 
costs to a point where these costs ¢ 
more than the community can bear. TI 
lack of balance cannot continue. 

Education is clearly one of those fw 
tions that will soon be controlled a 
financed largely by the state and fede 
government. In a democracy more th 
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other forms of government, we are de- 
ndent on the intelligent exercise of the 
llot. The rural pupil of today is the 
ter of tomorrow who through ignorance 
thered may unwittingly upset or re- 
% much needed social, economic, or 
litical reform. And even when the 
sht to vote is denied or not exercised, 
is poorly educated, and perhaps un- 
incipled child, may in coming years 
danger our institutions by his lack of 
oper training. 

Usually a community is poor simply 
cause it does not possess natural or ac- 
Jental advantages possessed by other 
mmunities, and the proper educational 
ining for children who happen to be 
mm and reared in such a community 
n only be secured by state aid, aid 
ym the wealthier communities within 
e state. Indeed, there is no good rea- 
n why educational support should stop 
th state boundaries. Professor Mac- 
mnald’s® recent exhaustive study of fed- 
al aid shows clearly the value of such 
dis and suggests that they be increased. 
deral participation in education would 
nerally lead to greater aid to rural com- 
mities in the poor sections of the 
unty. The underlying motive behind 
2 opposition to the governmental financ- 
x of education, ever since the days 
len the question was whether there 
ould be any public schools at all, has 
en one of selfishness; in the colonial 
ys one’s childless and wealthy neighbor 
jected just as strenuously to helping 
pport public schools as our wealthy 
ban centers and states now object to 
ling those regions not possessing the 
me natural or accidental advantages. 


The reforms thus far mentioned will 
st assuredly bring about a much more 
momical and very much more efficient 
ministration of public business. How- 
sr, it is probable that while the de- 
ind for more and better public services 
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will, for a time at least, not offset the 
saving that can be secured by a business- 
like administration of local public busi- 
ness, still it is probable that public 
clamor for increased services will usually 
prevent any very material decreases in 
the total cost of rural local government. 
Hence, comparatively little relief can be 
expected by property owners under the 
property tax unless a larger share of the 
public burden is shifted to other forms of 
wealth. 

Fortunately, there is no reason why 
real property should continue to bear 
such a predominant part of the costs of 
governmental services and practically all 
economists agree with the National Tax 
Association that the personal income tax 
should be made a cornerstone of the 
modern tax structure. Some of our states, 
including such southern states as Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
and South Carolina and Virginia, have in 
recent years enacted income tax laws, and 
it will only be a matter of time before 
the rest of the states in the Union fall 
into line. 


The personal income tax is usually 
considered one of the most equitable 
forms of taxation. It is a tax based dis- 
tinctly on ability to pay and it is con- 
sidered more difficult to shift than most 
other taxes. Indeed, the question of 
equity is seldom raised, the principal 
points of controversy being in reference 
to the minimum taxable income, basic 
rate and its progression, and the use to 
which the revenues secured should be 
put. It is possible that the minimum 
taxable income of $1,000 for the single 
person and $2,000 for the head of a 
family, which now appear in most of the 
income laws of the southern states, will 
eventually be considered a trifle high, 
but it is more likely that drastic increases 
in the rate and rate of progression will 
be a trend in income tax legislation 


5Austin F. MacDonald, Federal Aid—A Study of the American Subsidy System, 1928. 
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However, it will only be economically 
feasible to increase income tax revenues 
materially after all competing and ad- 
joining states have accepted the principle, 
or otherwise a high income tax may drive 
income tax payers to a neighboring state 
having no income tax law. 


In addition to the income tax, the 
states will, in the future, realize much 
more from inheritance tax and the gaso- 
line tax, paid by the users of the roads, 
which will finance most of the road ex- 
penditures. These three forms of taxes 
will remain state sources of revenue; the 
adjusted county will rely on the property 
tax for its funds. 


Now what has all this to do with for- 
estry and forest taxation? I believe these 
changes embody the basic and principal 
solution to the forest tax problem. Effi- 
cient government will reduce public costs 
somewhat, and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden by the introduc- 
tion of income and inheritance taxes will 
materially reduce the burden upon rural 
real estate, and hence, upon forest prop- 
erty. Roads and schools are now the 
principal item of local governmental 
costs. Bring greater efficiency into these 
public services and have them largely 
financed by the state as a whole from 
other sources of revenue than the gen- 
eral property tax and the local burden 
could be decreased 75 per cent. Then 
secure an equitable valuation of forest 
property under the property tax and the 
burden on cut-over lands will be still 
further decreased. It is not at all be- 
yond the realm of possibility when all 
these reforms have been applied, that the 
annual tax on cut-over land in the aver- 
age forest community will be less than 
five cents an acre. 


The feasibility of enacting measures to 
bring about the reforms just discussed is 
not nearly as poor as that of enacting 
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any far-reaching class legislation such 
foresters have dreamed about and was 
their efforts on for the last thirty yea 
It is illogical, and politically impossik 
to find a permanent cure for the crushi 
public burden now placed upon cut-ov 
forests without viewing the problem fre 
the community point of view. Forest 
have generally considered the forest 1 
problem as strictly a forest proble 
They would decide that taxes were 1 
high on forest property and forth 
would make plans to lower them to w 
ever level they thought would encoure 
the practice of forestry. Over fifty for 
tax laws have been placed on the stat! 
books, each one confidently offered 
the solution. Most of these laws ha 
been suffered to remain in force simp 
because they have been inoperative a 
all of them have applied to a very ve 
small fraction of the forest land an 
Of the three southern states with su 
laws, Alabama has two-tenths of one | 
cent of its privately owned forest la 
classified, Mississippi not an acre, a 
Louisiana 2.1 per cent. These laws : 
failures, they have not brought about ° 
practice of forestry on the privat 
owned forest land within the states 
which they operate. 

But that is not all. The forest 1 
laws have done considerable to retard ° 
practice of forestry. A forest tax law 
proposed; it is endorsed by the prof 
sion aS an encouragement to forest 
and hence receives the support of | 
conservation interests. These  intere 
pass the bill with much enthusiasm. Th 
work is done; forestry is now a reali 
they have given the forester what he wan 
and needed, and now he can go ah 
and practice forestry. When they le 
on discover that the law has not help 
they are apt to lose patience and co: 
dence in the foresters who advised : 
encouraged their efforts. For these r 
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ns, it should behoove foresters to ap- 
‘each all problems on which they can- 
’t be considered experts, such as forest 
xation, with considerable care. Let us 
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study such problems carefully and seek 
the advice of the specialist, and then let 
us not be carried away by either en- 
thusiasm or politically impossible theories. 


COMMENTS* 


By R. L. THOMPSON 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Professor Herbert has developed his 
ibject in a rather interesting and unique 
anner. He has discussed the impor- 
mt phases of his subject and_pic- 
red some of the difficulties which the 
rest-interested person must face. While 
ere is some speculation involved in 
$ paper, which necessitates the expres- 
on of opinion, there is basic informa- 
mm upon which conclusions can be 
‘awn. On the whole I am inclined to 
sree with Professor Herbert’s _ state- 
ents and I believe you concur in his 
yinions and conclusions. My discussion 
_ his paper contains only additional 
ita and personal opinions, and _ these 
e given merely to substantiate the con- 
ations he sets forth. 


For several years, I have been of the 
inion that foresters in the South have 
en working against an almost irresist- 
le force in attempting to promote 
‘ivate practice of systematic forestry. 
here are several dominating forces 
at tend to discourage private enter- 
ise in forest production. First, there 
ever present the element of human 
ipatience that deters forest production. 
an is so constituted that he looks for- 
ard to results in a relatively short 
me. He makes his investments with 
e idea of relatively quick returns. The 
owing of trees is a long-time program 
id few have the courage to plant and 


wait for returns. In the second place, 
there are too many alternate opportuni- 
ties for investments that have the 
promise of quicker and surer returns. 
When forest products sell for prices 
high enough to offset the disadvantage 
of waiting and the advantages offered 
by other forms of investment, private 
enterprise will become prominent in 
forest production. Again, there is the 
problem of interest rates. High interest 
rates are not conducive to tree planting. 
To practice forestry means outlay of 
cash and the use of otherwise produc- 
tive labor. To compound the interest 
rate, as our southern land owners know 
it, for a period of from 15 to 25 years 
on the investments involved in forest 
production, one sees little possibility of 
forest returns covering this and _ the 
other necessary charges when present 
prices are considered. Then, there is the 
problem of taxation. While there should 
be no good reason for taxing growing 
trees any more than taxing other grow- 
ing crops, yet the heavy tax burden ap- 
parently has been responsible for the 
rapid clearing of our forests, and no 
doubt has been a deterrent to tree plant- 
ing in the southern states. 

The results of these forces, when 
combined, lead to the conclusion that 
when forestry practice is put on a 
larger scale in the South, it will be a 


1Presented at the 31st annual meeting of the Society of American Foresters at New Orleans, La., 
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public and not a_ private enterprise. 
The element of impatience is not pro- 
nounced in governmental organizations. 
These are perpetual and time is no con- 
sideration. Immediate returns are not 
necessarily sought. The interest rate 
does not deter and the problem of taxa- 
tion is not an important factor except in 
a negative way. As I see it, the one hope 
for developing a real forestry program 
in the South is to expand the policies 
of the federal government, and _ to 
formulate very definite policies for state 
and local governmental units where by 
forestry work will be carried out on a 
large scale. 

The above discussion is based on ob- 
servation and facts here in Louisiana. 
From 1920 to 1929 over $6,000,000 
worth of land has been adjudicated to 
the state; this sum represents the assessed 
value of land. While I have not segre- 
gated these lands according to class, I 
do note that a large per cent involves 
cut-over lands. During the past two 
years large tracts of land, involving 
thousands of acres of cut-over lands 
have been permitted to become tax de- 
linquent. For example, Vernon Parish 
land owners permitted 127,117 acres of 
land to go back to the state in 1930. 
This land represented a total  as- 
sessed value of over $3,000,000 and 
practically 98 per cent of it was cut- 
over land and land on which the tim- 
ber was owned by another party. Ver- 
non Parish is a typical cut-over pine 
parish.” The trend is definitely upward 
in number of acres becoming delinquent. 
The holders of large bodies of land are 
either relinquishing their claims to the 
cut-over lands or are considering it 
seriously, especially in those areas where 
the tax burden is unusually heavy. It is 
surprising that the owners have paid the 
taxes on these lands for as many years 


as they have. It is probably true that 
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they have held on in anticipation of 
and gas developments, or federal a 
state purchase for forest purposes. Thi 
is some hope for these cut-over lands 
be developed where the present owner 
a large saw mill corporation and wh’ 
there is sufficient timber available to ke 
the mills going until new crops can 
grown, but where this is not the case, ¢ 
southern states need to prepare to beco 
important land owners within the ne 
future. 

Much has been said about high ta 
being responsible for the retarding 
forestry work. This, as I have sta 
above, is only one of the forces. Let: 
examine for a moment the tax situati 
and changes that have taken place durr 
the past few years in Louisiana. O: 
fifth of the taxes paid is for state ps 
poses and of this amount 36 per ce 
is used for state administrative purpos: 
The balance is used to support the st! 
school system, Confedetate Veterans, a: 
the like. The other four-fifths is collect 
for parish and local purposes. Wk 
all assessments, all taxes, state and loc 
are combined for the years 1920 to 19: 
total assessments have increased only t 
per cent during this period. The toi 
amount of taxes paid, excluding city a 
town taxes, New Orleans excepted, } 
increased 28 per cent. State taxes alc 
increased 17 per cent, and local taxes 
creased 31 per cent. This indicates t 
local taxes are demanded by the lo 
people and in some instances are 1 
results of the activities of the large la 
owners. Better schools, better roads a 
more efficient health units tend to attr 
the home seeker. The large land hok 
has favored special taxes for these p 
poses in order that land developm 
projects may be carried out. As a res 
extra heavy taxes have been voted a 
developments have not gone forward 
the extent of permitting the unload: 


: a thee : 
In Louisiana the parish is practically the equivalent of the county of other states.—Editor. 


lands as had been anticipated. A good 
mple of changes in taxes paid is 
nd in Vernon, Beauregard and Union 
ishes, three cut-over pine parishes. 
ng 1913 as a base representing the 
rage tax per acre in the three parishes 
100 in 1913, in 1930 the index was 
3. This means that taxes in these par- 
es have more than quadrupled during 
past 18 years. 


rofessor Herbert has emphasized the 
portance of greater efficiency in gov- 
ment, especially local government, 
d a more equitable distribution of the 
: burden. Our southern states would 
d it advantageous to give careful at- 
tion to these two problems. The in- 
asing tendency for lands to become 
; delinquent resulting in losses of local 
1 state revenues, which in turn results 
increased tax burdens for the remain- 
; taxpayers together with increased de- 
mds for public revenue; the ever nar- 
ving of time between county and par- 
centers through road developments; 
1 the demand on the part of every par- 
and county for the unusually large 
mber of paid functioning groups re- 
dless of size or financial condition of 
| political unit, all these lead to the 
clusion that consolidation is inevita- 
. However there is a number of com- 
x problems to be faced in county con- 
idation, and the movement will neces- 
ily be slow. 

fo abandon the general property tax 
the major source of local revenues, 
uld be inadvisable; however, it seems 
be general opinion that tax revision 
n order, and that the property tax for 
€ purposes is antiquated and must be 
usted to meet the new economic situa- 
1. Professor Herbert has suggested the 
sonal income tax as a method of re- 
. The income tax when properly ad- 
listered certainly has many points in 
favor. However, where an income 
becomes the major source of revenue 
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for the state, there is danger of the state 
revenue becoming unstable due to the 
fluctuation in personal income from year 
to year. This criticism can be met by 
making our financing flexible enough to 
off-set bad years with surpluses brought 
over from good years. 


Throughout the paper under discussion 
we find the implication and statement 
that the state should assume more of the 
functions that are now taken care of by 
parish and county units. I would em- 
phasize one point in connection with this 
phase of the discussion. When the state 
takes over the function of road _build- 
ing, schools, and the like, it is not enough 
that the state bear the burden from this 
point, but I believe the obligations of the 
parish units should be assumed where 
these obligations were made to provide 
the facilities the state takes over. In other 
words, the progressive parish that im- 
proved its road system, built modern 
school plants, and made other develop- 
ments of a permanent nature on the basis 
of bond issues, should not be penalized 
by leaving this burden on it, and at the 
same time be called upon to contribute 
its share to the future state program 
while the old debts are being paid. 


I fully agree with Professor Herbert 
in his criticism of the system of assess- 
ments. I have had the opportunity re- 
cently to look into the assessment prob- 
lem of Louisiana. In this state properties 
are assessed at 100 per cent of their true 
value according to law and this value is 
looked upon as the price at which a piece 
of property will sell in the open market. 
Florida’s case is not different from that 
found here in Louisiana. It is possible to 
find in this state woodlands assessed at 
twice the value of the best class of agri- 
cultural lands on a given farm, and 
woodlands do not mean timber lands. 
The ratio of assessed value to selling 
value of real estate varies from parish to 
parish great enough to make it possible 
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for some parishes to contribute twice as 
much to state support as some others based 
on equal taxable wealth. The same lack of 
uniformity exists between properties of the 
same class within a parish. We need a rigid 
classification of the lands in Louisiana 
and an expert body free from political 
influence to appraise them at regular in- 
tervals if the assessment problem is to 
be solved. 

We can not place the defects of our or- 
ganization and financing system at the 
feet of any individual or any group of 
individuals; the trouble is inherent in the 
system. The actual increase in dollar 
taxes in Louisiana was a little over ten 
million from 1920 to 1929. If we deflate 
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the total taxes paid each year for 
above period by using the all-commos 
price index and build a new index x 
1920 as a base we will find that the? 
tual purchasing power, paid in the f 
of taxes increased from 100, in 1920. 
202 in 1929. 

Regardless of future developments; 
forest production, whether private : 
public, we certainly agree with Profe: 
Herbert’s concluding statement that 
forest problem is not a problem y 
which any one group is to deal. It i 
problem that concerns us all, and \ 
close codperation should be maintai: 
between the various groups so far as 
search and formulation of policy 
concerned. 


BRS 


Humidity, usually spoken of as “relative humidity”, is the ratio betweer 
the amount of moisture in the atmosphere and the amount which could be 
present at the same temperature and under the same pressure. When the ait 
has taken up all the moisture in the form of water vapor that it can contain 
at a given temperature it is said to be “saturated”, or to have a relative humidity 


of 100 per cent. 


\ 


Low relative humidity, or the dry condition of the air, affects the fores 
cover and renders the leaves, needles, dry wood, and ground litter more inflam 
mable and so creates increased fire hazard. Hot days are not necessarily dry 
because the air may contain sufficient moisture to raise the relative humidity 
and render the weather sultry and oppressive. On the other hand, a cold day 
may be caused by a dry north wind that contains little moisture, which wil 
lower the relative humidity and cause dangerous fire conditions. 

Forest Service officers are equipped with sling-psychrometers with whick 
they are able to determine the relative humidity during the fire season at any 


time or place. 


Forest Rangers’ Catechism. 


WISCONSIN’S COUNTY FOREST PROGRAM! 


By F. G. WILSON 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


WAVE OF tax delinquency is sub- 
\ merging the northern portions of 

the Lake States. Railroad logging 
veloped in this region and large scale 
sar-cutting operations left tremendous 
eas of cut-over and idle land. In the 
der timber sections of the east such 
rge tracts of cut-over land never ap- 
ared. In the south and west the 
rrying charges of taxes and interest on 
¢ investment in land have not been ac- 
mulating for a sufficient period of 
ars to cause such widespread tax de- 
iquency. 
When land is held for sale but brings 
/ income with which to meet carrying 
arges, the owner’s investment increases 
yond any reasonable sale value and he 
ally stops paying taxes and drops the 
ond. As tax delinquency grows, it 
rces further dropping of land both by 
ncentrating the tax burden on fewer 
mers and by lowering the value of 
nilar land in the vicinity, so that the 
sentive for carrying lands disappears. 
It is true that in some states taxes are 
lien on the owner rather than on the 
operty, but this can be evaded. In any 
ent it cannot be effective beyond the 
int where the owner becomes _bank- 
pt. It is now generally acknowledged 
at these cut-over lands are not going to 
taken up for farming. Most of it is 
suited for agriculture, and in fact 
ich of it represents abandoned farm 


In Wisconsin, tax delinquent lands revert to the county instead of the state as is the case 

in Michigan. This complicates the problem of attaching a destiny to these lands. With 

the new county forests being established, the total will exceed 400,000 acres in 1932. 

How Wisconsin is trying to solve this problem by county surveys and state aid, and what 
has been accomplished to date, is told by the author. 


land or lies within defunct drainage dis- 
tricts. Prices on this land are doubtless 
below its value for forestry, one paper 
company having bought 15,000 acres 
within trucking distance of its mills for 
25 cents per acre. Only in one state is the 
U. S. Forest Service buying land at a lower 
price than in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
However, the area is so vast that purchase 
for federal forests or for private forest en- 
terprise is not solving the problem. 

Consequently tax certificates are ac. 
cumulating. The laws of the states dif- 
fer in specifying which unit of govern- 
ment shall take the unsold tax certificates 
and eventually acquire tax title to the 
land. In fact, replies from several state 
attorneys-general reveal that the proce- 
dure is not clear or that the laws do not 
provide for eventual acquisition through 
tax deed by the state, county, or town. 
In Minnesota tax certificates are held in 
trust for the taxing units, and since the 
certificates do not find buyers, title does 
not pass to any agency. Even here, how- 
ever, it is obvious that these lands are 
public lands. As so aptly expressed by 
Professor B. H. Hibbard (4) of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, “whether we would 
wish it or not, a new public domain is 
appearing as the result of tax delin- 
quency.” 

Those states which have followed 
Michigan and Wisconsin as leaders in 
lumber production may profitably study 


1Presented at the annual meeting of the Society of American Foresters at New Orleans, La., Dec. 


31, 1931. 
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the efforts of these two states to solve 
their problems of tax delinquency and 
to attach a destiny to this “new public 
domain.” The approach has necessarily 
been different for the reason that tax de- 
linquent lands revert to the state in 
Michigan and to the counties in Wis- 
consin. Consequently Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Florida will find 
the work of Michigan most helpful, while 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington should 
profit by studying Wisconsin’s efforts. 

The situation in Michigan has been 
graphically portrayed. (2). In Wisconsin 
the economic pressure on counties in the 
cut-over sections has been even more seri- 
ous for the reason that the counties have 
been receiving the tax certificates instead 
of money, while in Michigan the shortage 
in the tax levy represented by tax certifi- 
cates was a state burden and therefore 
largely borne by the counties with greater 
taxable wealth. 


The work in Michigan is well known. 
There the department of conservation se- 
lects from the tax deed lands those tracts 
which constitute desirable state forest 
land and which give promise of block- 
ing-up into sizable units. In their selec- 
tion of lands they are guided by the 
work of the Land Economic Survey, 
which has mapped and compiled a great 
mass of physical and economic data. 
Thus a well considered state forest pro- 
gram is going forward without the need 
of appropriations for land acquisition. 

In states where the land is reverting to 
the counties the problem is more com- 
plex. Even the land-use surveys must be 
modified, aiming not to compile a mass 
of data for use by technical men, but to 
present significant facts which will be of 
value to county boards of supervisors in 
taking action along certain definite lines. 
The study made in Lincoln county (3) 
not only presented valuable information 
but was extremely helpful as a guide on 
conducting future surveys. Then followed 
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a series of county surveys, each made 
the request of the county board, with 
codperation of the county and seve 
state agencies, and published as spec 
circulars of the Agricultural Extens 
Service. The first of these was “Maki 
the Most of Marinette County Land.” C: 
structive action has resulted from t 
report and while progress has also f 
lowed the publication of the succeed: 
surveys, Marinette county is still lead: 
as a result of the earlier start. 
A study of tax delinquency (1) revea: 
that, following the tax sale of 1927, 
counties held one or more tax certifica 
on 2,116,235 acres of which 492,642 wi 
deedable to the counties, while 183,C 
acres had already been acquired by cor 
ty tax deeds. The procedure in the co 
ties varied widely. Some sold tax c 
tificates to the land owners at less tH 
face value in their efforts to keep lan 
on the tax roll, while others took dd 
promptly. Langlade county went fartl 
and instructed the county treasurer 
bid in all tax certificates in behalf 
the county and to out-bid others. TI 
was done on the sound theory that ‘ 
county might as well take the good w 
the bad, permitting original owners 
redeem when they desired and _ securi 
the 15 per cent penalty to the county. 


Other counties delayed in taking dee 
until the accumulation of tax delinque 
lands in some towns was so great u 
not even all of the town levy was ¢ 
lected. This resulted in so called “exe 
delinquency,” the town having a cla 
on the tax certificates up to the amot 
of shortage on the town levy. Since t: 
ing of deed required payment of the “ 
cess delinquency” to the towns by 1 
county, and the counties were financia 
unable to make these payments, they 
frained from taking deed and conditi 
grew worse each year. Actually this v 
a penalty on those counties which | 
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begun to take deed as soon as de- 
quency became serious. 

t became increasingly evident that the 
nties needed greater authority to meet 
ir responsibilities and remain finan- 
ly solvent. Judge Charles D. Rosa 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission had 
nted out (5) that intelligent levying 
budgeting of county funds could not 
done when working with a fictitious 
ssment base. Furthermore, these annu- 
y delinquent lands represent watered 
ck in the assessment base, which 
iid be squeezed out only by taking 
deed so that the lands would be taken 
the tax roll. 


Juring the past three sessions, the fol- 
fing legislation was enacted: (6). 
. Excess delinquency as an obstacle 
the taking of tax deeds was disposed 
by postponing payment to the towns 
il income was derived from the sale 
the land or timber from the land and 
county’s liability was limited to such 
ome. 
. Counties were authorized to create 
mty forests and enter them under the 
wrest Crop Law” to secure to the town 
“state’s share,” the state to take a 
per cent severance tax as with other 
1ers. 
During the last session this was 
snded to provide for payment by the 
e of an additional 10 cents per acre an- 
lly, this to go to the county to be ex- 
ded for the development of county for- 
, the state to take 75 per cent as a 
srance tax and to approve the cutting of 
ber. 
. The county zoning law was amended 
authorize zoning for agriculture, for- 
y, and recreation. Zoning of county- 
ied lands does not require approval 
he towns in which the lands lie. 
. Counties were authorized to exchange 
Js either to block county forests or to 
edite zoning. 
‘o date zoning for agriculture and for- 
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estry has been limited to definite policies 
for the sale or management of county 
lands. At least eight counties are operat: 
ing on all or most of the following princi- 
ples: 

1. County lands should be sold for 
their worth rather than for the face value 
of the tax certificates on which they were 
acquired. 

2. Land may be sold to an adjoining 
farmer or to a new settler when located 
near roads and schools, and when the 
land is suited for farming. 

3. Land for agricultural settlement 
should be sold only to responsible parties 
to avoid bringing into the county people 
who may become public charges. 

4. Lands sold for recreation property 
need not be located near roads and 
schools, since good roads are not needed 
and the property is not occupied during 
the school year. 

5. Land should not be sold where it 
appears that the timber will be cut and 
the land again permitted to become de- 
linquent. 

6. Blocks of land primarily valuable 
for forestry may be sold if they are to 
be managed as forest property or they 
may be used for establishing county 
forests. 

Two counties have also exchanged land 
to relocate settlers, thereby saving school 
costs of $360 to $450 annually and also 
saving on road costs. 

With respect to county forests, prog- 
ress can best be illustrated by the case 
of Marinette county. In 1927 this county 
owned 83,244 acres of tax deed land, 
while an additional 136,878 acres was 
deedable. Except for the formality of 
taking deed, the county virtually owned 
220,000 acres, or 24 per cent of its total 
area. In 1928 the county board requested 
help in conducting the land use survey 
which was published in May 1929. Fol- 
lowing the enactment of remedial legis- 
lation more deeds were taken. Early in 
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1930 the first county forest of 13,940 
acres was established and entered under 
the forest crop law. This year the boun- 
daries of the first forest were extended 
and three new ones established. These 
include 88,193 acres of county-owned 
land or 55.5 per cent of the gross area. 
Considering that this county has tax deeds 
on many other scattering descriptions, it is 
clear that orderly planning and good faith 
are behind the program, and that it is not 
merely a device for securing state aid 
funds. 

Thus far, management of these forests 
has been limited to stopping timber tres- 
pass. The county surveyor has been em- 
-ployed and his collections on timber cut 
from county lands have largely defrayed 
this protection cost. With 10 cents per 
acre from the state, a modest program of 
management and planting is assured for 
next year. Since the appropriation is for 
the care and improvement of these forests, 
a program of budgets and accounting is 
indicated. The conservation commission 
will provide technical assistance in pre- 
paring and carrying on management and 
planting plans which are to be acceptable 
to both the county boards and the com- 
mission. Planting stock from the state 
forest nursery will be provided, though 
county forest nurseries may prove desir- 
able where large areas are to be planted. 
To further the exchange of county-owned 
land outside for privately-owned lands 
inside the boundaries of county forests, 
a beginning should be made in exami- 
nation and valuation of tracts for such 
exchange. 

Presumably some of the funds will be 
allotted for fire line construction and 
other supplementary forest protection 
work. This should result in a reduction 
of the counties’ bills for fire suppression, 
for in Wisconsin suppression costs are 
paid by the state and half of the sum 
charged back to the counties. 

During the present year one camp has 
been operated to test the use of prison 
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labor in the construction of roads 
fire lines. Only prisoners with good 
ings were eligible for this camp, wh 
they work under an un-armed gua 
Unsatisfactory conduct results in a ret’ 
to the prison. The purpose of this p; 
ect is to secure wholesome emplo 
for prisoners at a cost equal to the i 
est on investment otherwise required 
new prisons. Should further trial warr 
an increased use of prisoners, county ~ 
ests may get contributed labor from - 
source. 


An interim legislative committee on | 
delinquency is now gathering maps . 
figures on the acreage in county owF 
ship and in various stages of tax d 
quency. Until this information is ¢ 
piled, we can only guess at the acr 
involved. With the 124,000 acres. 
county land now registered and with 
plications for entry of 344,000 acres pe 
ing, the 400,000 acres mark may 
reached in 1932. 


To those who favor national and s: 
forests, this county forest program r 
appear a complicated and cumbersc 
procedure. Yet these are virtually si 
forests for which the counties contrik 
the land and receive 25 per cent of 
gross returns just as they would fr 
national forests. 

Few states have the taxable wealth 
New York and Pennsylvania so that t 
can purchase the land. Since we 1 
have large areas of public land, # 
purchase by the state would not e¢ 
cially advance better forestry practice. 
it is, the state appropriation will be 1 
for their reforestation and improvem 
which is after all the real objective. 


Progress may be slower because it 
quires the codperation of the coun 
Much work is required to win local : 
port, but the educational effort requ 
to secure local understanding of the p 
ect is not wasted. If we believe in ; 
ernment by the people, there is mor 


a es 
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} establishment of public forests than 
rely to “put over” the project. 
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COMMENTS* 
By RONALD B. CRAIG 


| Southern Forest Experiment Station 
| 


We are all greatly indebted to the for- 
ers and economists of the Lake States 
r the valuable work they have accom- 
ished, and are now carrying on, in the 
ld of land utilization and its attendant 


oblems. Mr. Wilson’s paper on “Wis-. 


nsin’s County Forest Program” deals 
ry clearly and interestingly with one of 
? most important phases of that field, 
mely, the problem of what to do with 
ids reverting to public ownership 
rough tax-delinquency. That this prob- 
n is one of vital interest not only to 
> Lake States but to the South as well 
being more clearly recognized as we 
lve into it further. We who are en- 
eed in a similar study in the Gulf 
ates are very grateful for the survey in 
» Lake States, on which we can draw 
> inspiration, as Mr. Wilson suggests. 
Wisconsin’s approach to the problem 
tax delinquency is a very logical one. 
ice, under her laws, title to tax-delin- 
ent lands passes to the county rather 
in to the state, nothing could be more 
rical than her practice of blocking such 
ids, where suitable for forest growth, 
o county forests on which the state 


pays an annual imbursement of 10 cents 
an acre for development, and receives a 
75 per cent severance tax on the sale of 
mature timber. This process, of course, 
is applicable only to lands in blocks 
large enough for practical management, 
but through the provision for exchange 
of lands between the county and _ pri- 
vate owners, it has apparently worked 
out to the advantage of all parties con- 
cerned, so far as we can judge from the 
short time it has been in progress. 
There are, however, some points raised 
in this paper that seems to require further 
comment. It was stated that “When land 
is held for sale, but brings no income 
with which to meet carrying charges, the 
owner’s investment increases beyond any 
reasonable sale value and he finally 
stops paying taxes and drops the land.” 
It is not exactly clear just what the 
speaker meant by “held for sale.” If he 
implied that all land is for sale at a 
price, his statement is, of course, correct. 
If, however, he meant that only land held 
for speculation is liable to tax-delin- 
quency, his statement is not broad 
enough. If rural land is held for any 


iPresented at the 3lst annual meeting of Society of American Foresters at New Orleans, La., 
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purpose—farming, timber-growing, Lae 
reational development, even mineral de- 
velopment, but does not earn sufficient 
income to pay carrying charges—the end 
result is usually its reversion to public 
ownership for tax delinquency, unless, of 
course, the owner can find a purchaser 
who believes that he (the purchaser) can 
make the land produce such income. 

In the discussion of recent Wisconsin 
legislation, it was stated: “Excess delin- 
quency as an obstacle to the taking of 
tax deeds was disposed of by postponing 
payment to the towns until income was 
derived from the sale of the land or tim- 
ber from the land and the county’s lia- 
bility was limited to such income.” While 
this law does undoubtedly remove the 
previous obstacle to the taking of tax-title 
by the county, it does not appear certain 
that it has “disposed of” the problem of 
excess delinquency, but rather to have 
shifted it to the towns. Under Wisconsin 
law, the towns, having collected all gen- 
eral property taxes possible, are _per- 
mitted, after paying over the school tax 
and the town’s share of the state tax, to 
discharge all their own local obligations 
before paying any of their share of the 
county taxes. In cases where excess de- 
linquency has reached the point where 
not even all the town levy can be col- 
lected, as was stated to be the case in 
some towns, it would seem that for the 
county to take title and thereby, in many 
cases, to discharge completely its obliga- 
tions to the town (since income from, or 
sales of, such lands are infrequent) would 
merely increase the burden of raising 
local revenue in the town concerned. This 
is partially, perhaps entirely, overcome, 
to be sure, by the registration of the 
county lands thus acquired under the 
“Forest Crop Law,” thereby securing to 
the towns the “state’s share” of taxes 
originally paid by the county to the 
state. In cases where lands are not so 
registered, the town would be no _ better 
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off than before the passing of title to : 
county. 
Langlade County’s policies were ci) 
as an example of the state’s approach 
this problem in the northern counti 
The first of these principles was stated 
follows: “County lands should be s 
for their worth rather than for the fi 
value of the tax certificates on which th 
were acquired.” (This refers to the res 
to private parties of land taken by - 
county for tax delinquency.) While t 
policy is undoubtedly the logical 
cedure in many cases, it would apps 
that, when lands had been acquired aft 
reaching the “excess delinquency” stati 
the face of the tax certificate would 
greatly in excess of the true market va: 
of the land, and that its sale at the ] 
ter figure would result in a consideras 
loss to the county revenue. Progress ] 
port No. 12 of the Forest Taxation 
quiry, by R. C. Hall, entitled Assessma 
Ratios of Forest Property and Other Ri 
Estate in Wisconsin (U. S. Forest S 
vice, November, 1930), gives some pj 
tinent data on Langlade County (Ta! 
13). The assessment ratio is defined | 
the ratio, expressed in per cent, of t 
actual assessed value as listed for ta: 
tion to the full market value as det 
mined by the consideration received - 
the same property in free and unforc 
private sale. Theoretically, under W 
consin law, the assessment ratio on 
properties is 100 per cent, ie, “TD 
estate shall be valued . . . . at the f 
value which could ordinarily be obtair 
therefrom at private sale.” (Wiscon: 
Tax Laws, Section 1052, page 71. 192( 
In practice, however, no such policy 
carried out. For instance, the asse 
ment ratio on farm property in Langl: 
County is 68 per cent; i.e., the asses: 
value is 68 per cent of the full val 
Little of this property comes into cow 
ownership through reversion. On 
over lands, however, the assessment ra 
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sed on 144 sales involving 16,823 
res, is 123 per cent. The total assessed 
lue of this acreage was $113,476; the 
arket value was $92,427. It is this type 
property which most frequently comes 
to the tax-delinquent class and into 
unty ownership. If, then, these lands 
e taken by the county at a valuation 
$113,000 and sold for $92,000, the 
unty loses 23 cents on every dollar in- 
lved in the sale price. This situation 
of course, not the same in all the 
rthern counties, yet cut-over land is 
erassessed in 10 of the 18 northern 
unties, and the assessment ratio of this 
pe of land in all 18 counties in 103 per 
nt, varying from 73 per cent in Flor- 
ce County to 140 per cent in Ashland 
uinty. The average assessment ratio 
r all town property in the 18 northern 
unties (exclusive of village and city 
operty) is 68 per cent (Progress Re- 
rt No. 12, Table 5). It should be borne 
mind that this ratio bears no direct 
lation to tax-delinquency, being merely 
= relation of assessed value to true 
lue. If to overassessment of cut-over 
nd is added possible excess delin- 
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quency thereof, the gap between the 
value on the county books and_ the 
realized sale value is further widened. 
That the county realizes this is evi- 
denced by the other principles enum- 
erated for Langlade County. In cases 
such as we have discussed, it would 
seem to be better for the county to re- 
tain title and develop the property as a 
county forest. We are not here recom- 
mending that land be sold for more than 
its true value, even if that were possible, 
but merely that, where land has been 
taken for excess delinquency, the title 
remain vested in the county, rather than 
again passed to private hands. 

The development of such forests in 
Marinette County and subsequently, I 
understand, in other counties, cannot be 
too strongly commended. We are faced 
with the necessity of action rather than 
theorizing and such action as has been 
taken in Wisconsin gives good evidence 
of being the right course taken at the 
right time. There are, of course, many 
problems connected with this policy which 
await solution, but a start has been made 
and the other problems will be solved as 
they arise. 


Q%% 


Are the national forests a financial burden on the State and counties? 

No. A detailed study of the effects of national forests on State and county 
revenues, conducted by the Forest Service during the years 1927 and 1928, 
showed that the national forests under the present form of administration are 
contributing to the State and counties $346,000 more per year than would be 
received if the potentially taxable Government land in the forests were in private 
ownership. This yearly contribution will steadily increase as the national-forest 
resources come to be more fully utilized under an economic process of develop- 


ment. 


Forest Rangers’ Catechism. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE FOREST PLANTING SITUATION 
IN THE NORTHEAST 


By Cc. EDWARD BEHRE 


Director, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 


For every five acres of farm land being abandoned each year in the Northeast only one is 
being reforested. Assuming that a large part of such idle land should be returned to 
forest through planting, the progress now being made is not satisfactory. The diversity 
of practices in the several states of the region indicates uncertainty as to the best course 
to pursue. More adequate knowledge of planting principles and methods and of possibili- 
ties of reducing costs would go far to stimulate additional planting and assure success to 
reforestation already under way. The author discusses the enormity of the job and the 
problems that require immediate study. 


of 1925 gave a new impetus to 

forest planting throughout the 
country and the tremendous program of 
land acquisition for reforestation being 
initiated in New York has focused atten- 
tion on planting activities there, the mag- 
nitude of the task of reforestation in the 
Northeast is not generally recognized, 
and the adequacy of present methods of 
handling the job of planting is open to 
serious question. 


Nae eres: the Clarke-McNary Law 


An attempt to present some figures on 
the situation with suggestions on the need 
for more research on the subject may 
prove helpful. 


ABANDONMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
ConTINUES AT AN INCREASING RATE 


The area of improved land on farms 
in the Northeast was at a maximum about 
1880. From this time until 1900 rapid 
abandonment of northeastern farm land 
was coincident with the opening up of 
the West. With the subsidence of the 
western exodus the rate of land abandon- 
ment was greatly reduced in the early 
years of the twentieth but 


century, 


‘The classification of land in far 
area” was dropped and a more detailed 
plowable pasture was added to total crop 


land classification. For this re th 
eer rane ason there m 


ms was changed after the 1920 census. The term 


changed economic conditions in rece® 
years have again stimulated it. : 
The causes of this are manifold. Fe 
tility has been depleted. Poor, roug: 
lands and farm units broken up in: 
small fields are not adapted to use : 
modern machinery and methods. Inte¢ 
sive production on best lands is provin 
the most profitable type of agricultum 
Increased difficulty of marketing agriev 
tural products in small quantities h: 
been one phase of the modern tendena 
for mass production and chain stoc 
merchandising. These are some of ti 
factors which have contributed to tf] 
present situation along with the mo 
generally mentioned high wages am 
short working hours in industrial pw 
suits. 
¢ The abandonment of land in the Nort 
east as indicated by the United Stat! 
Census figure of improved area in farr 
from 1880 to 1930 is shown in Table J 
In this fifty-year period almost twent 
two per cent of the entire land area 
the northeastern states was abandone 
for farming. From 1925 to 1930 moi 
than 200,000 acres were being dropper 
from productive farm use each year. TI 


“improv 


classification adopted. For 1925 and 1930 the area 
land to get a figure comparable to former “improve 
ay be some error in the change indicated between 19 
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uation is most serious in New York at 
esent, but this is partly due to the fact 
at the abandoning process is more 
arly complete in New England where 
e topography is more rugged, and for- 
i lands constitute almost three-fourths 
the total land area. 


WREST PLANTING TO DaTE INSIGNIFICANT 
COMPARED To Jop AHEAD 


In Table 2 an attempt has been made 
present a picture of the size of the re- 
restation job in the Northeast in rela- 
mm to progress already made. 

Tt is very difficult to secure any reli- 
le figures on the area of land which 
ust be restocked by forest planting in 
der to restore it to productive use. AI- 
ough considerable portions of the aban- 
yned farm lands restock naturally to 
rest growth about half the total aban- 
med area is estimated to be in need of 
anting. To the abandoned farm land 
ust be added severely burned-over or 
it-over woodlands which have failed to 
stock naturally. Estimates by the state 
resters of the region place the total 
ea in need of reforestation at 7.25 mil- 
m acres. These estimates do not in gen- 
al include areas partially stocked nat- 
ally or stocked with shrubby growth 
id weed species, since it is generally 
msidered impractical to plant such areas 
present. These poorly stocked or brush 
id weed areas are in reality non-pro- 
ictive, and will need some form of 
tificial reforestation to put them into 
oductive use. To do this in a practical 
ay is one field for study. 

Up to 1930 only about 340,000 acres 
we been planted in the Northeast. This 
only about four per cent of the area 
eding planting. These figures are de- 
ved from the number of trees distrib- 
ed each year and take no account of 
antations which have failed. A compre- 


TABLE 1 


LAND ABANDONMENT IN THE NORTHEAST (REDUCTION OF IMPROVED AREA IN FARMS) 


Percentage 
of state 
abandoned 
per cent 


Total land 
area, state 


Total area 
abandoned 
1880-1930 


Rate of abandonment (Acres per year) 


acres 
19,132,800 


1900-1910 1910-1920 1920-1925 —- 1925-1930 acres 
1,823 


1890-1900 


1880-1890 


800 
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*Increase in improved area. 
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hensive check on the success of planta- 
tions for the region is needed. 

For 1930 all agencies combined distrib- 
uted about 56,000,000 trees for forest 
planting. The production of two large 
nurseries and many small ones was not 
included in this figure, but this should 
be offset by stock used for ornamental 
planting. The production and distribu- 
tion of trees for forest planting in the 
Northeast has doubled in the past five 
years. This expansion has gone on with- 
out any important additions to the scien- 
tific knowledge on which planting should 
be based and without comprehensive 
analysis of past experience or codrdi- 
nated experiments in improved methods. 

At the present rate of planting it 
would take at least 150 years to plant 
lands already idle, but five acres of farm 
land are being abandoned each year for 
each acre now being planted. 

Under present practices and favorable 
circumstances it costs from $10 to $20 to 
plant one acre. The present expenditures 
for forest planting in the region are, 
therefore, about $750,000 annually, but 
over $3,000,000 a year would be required 
to plant abandoned farm lands as fast as 
they accumulate, and over $100,000,000 
would be needed to take care of lands 
already idle. 

With these figures in mind it will be 
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seen that even the $20,000,000 progran 
extending over a thirteen year period not 
getting under way in New York Stati 
tremendous as this is in comparison witi 
previous efforts, will not adequately tall 
care of the situation. Costs must be ra 
duced and further expansion of plantim 
activities will be needed. As importan 
and extensive job as this should be base 
on the most thorough research and souna 
est scientific knowledge. Mistakes an 
costly and may not become evident fd 
many years. 


PRESENT PLANTING Practices INDICA’ 
PIONEERING STAGE AND NEED FOR STUD» 


A consideration of present plantin 
practices in the various states is of ii 
terest in that basic planting policy am 
procedure have been quite uniform am 
remarkably static for the past fiftee 
years, yet notable differences exist in 1 
gard to species used and age of nurse: 
stock distributed. 

In Table 3 are shown the percentags 
of various species distributed by t 
northeastern states in 1929. It will | 
seen that five species of conifers, namel!] 
northern white pine, Norway or red pim 
Scotch pine, Norway spruce, and whi 
spruce, constitute about 95 per cent 
the entire production of forest plantiz 


TABLE 2 

FOREST PLANTING PROGRESS IN THE NORTHEAST ’ 

Area abandoned Area needing Area planted Estimated numh 

1880-1930" planting? to 1930° trees planted! 

acres acres acres in 1930 
Maines 6 0h er eres 1,823,878 1,500,000 13,799 

: 823, ,500, 3 8,080,000 
ay Hampshire 1,779,575 986,950 18,528 1,570,000 
pan SS = ae 1,884,265 200,500 16,939 3,000,000 
assachusetts 1,402,572 547,000 57,321 3,000,000 
Rhode Island 195,025 50,000 5,000 "250,000 
oe Per eee 1,083,757 150,000 20,692 2,100,000 
5, hat Ged gee Ae 7,187,693 3,839,500 207,619 38,000,000 
Nortbesst ia? 5 15,356,765 7,273,950 339,898 56,000,000 


*Reduction of im 


*State foresters’ estimates. 


proved area on farms, United States Census. 


*Clarke-McNary Act, Section 4, Annual Report for 1929. 
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ock, and that less than 1 per cent of 
e total production is in hardwood spe- 
es. 

New Hampshire grows about 85 per 
mt white pine, while Connecticut uses 
rer 79 per cent Norway pine, and 
assachusetts divides 80 per cent of its 
roduction between these two species. 
one of these states use much spruce. In 
aine, Vermont, and New York, on the 
her hand, from 33 to 41 per cent of the 
ock distributed is spruce, but in Maine 
) per cent of this is white spruce, while 
| Vermont and New York most of it is 
orway spruce. New York, Massachu- 
tts, and Vermont are the only states 
ing appreciable quantities of Scotch 
ne. 

Although there are climatic and physio- 
aphic differences between the states, 
pecially between the northern and 
uthern portions of the region, these 
fferences hardly seem sufficient to justify 
ich wide differences in practice. The 
esent situation simply reflects the un- 
rtain, pioneering character of reforesta- 
mn activities. 

Wide differences of practice indicating 
ek of full scientific background also 
ist in regard to age of planting stock 
ing used in the various states. The 
fures are given in Table 4. 

Maine and Vermont distribute the bulk 
‘their planting stock as three-year-old 
ansplants while New Hampshire and 
assachusetts use four-year-old trans- 
ants almost entirely. Connecticut and 
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New York do not confine themselves so 
exclusively to transplants, and they divide 
these more evenly between three and 
four-year-old stock. 

In Connecticut 34 per cent, and in 
New York 18 per cent of the planting 
is with seedling stock, chiefly two-year- 
olds, but the other states send out only 
small quantities of trees of this age. New 
Hampshire and Connecticut are the only 
states using appreciable quantities of 
three-year-old seedling stock. Very often 
shipments of three-year-old seedlings rep- 
resent use of stock for which no demand 
developed when two years old, or for 
the transplanting of which space or time 
was lacking. New Hampshire, however, 
has recently made a systematic start at 
developing the possibilities of reducing 
costs by producing more satisfactory 
coniferous stock of this age. 


Puases oF PLantTinc ProspLem NEEDING 
StTupy 


TECHNIQUE AND RESULTS IN THE ESTAB- 
-LISHMENT OF MIXED STANDS 


Mixed stands are recognized by silvi- 
culturists as the most desirable type of 
forest. As compared to pure stands they 
utilize growth capacities of the soil more 
effectively, produce timber of higher qual- 
ity, conserve soil fertility, and present 
minimum risk of destruction by insects 
or disease. Yet reforestation in the past 
has been directed largely toward the 
establishment of pure coniferous stands. 


TABLE 3 
FOREST PLANTING IN THE NORTHEAST. DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK BY SPECIES—1929 

White Norway Scotch Norway White Other 

pine pine pine spruce spruce conifers Hardwoods 

per cent per cent per cent percent percent percent per cent 
2 40.6 18.4 -= oe e — nF 
w Hampshire 83.3 Tel — f 5 — x 
rmont ae 29.0 18.0 7.6 37.8 par) 3.5 1.8 
issachusetts —._______- 35.2 45.1 5.8 10.1 16, 2.2 — 
mecticut 19.0 70.3 11 5.17 — 4.3 0.2 
GS 24.6 28.7 74 28.6 4.2 5.5 1.0 


NERS SESE a a ee 
*Norway and white spruce not reported separately. 
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Little is known about production of 
hardwood seedlings of various species 
on a large scale, or of methods of han- 
dling hardwood stock for field planting. 


Most successful hardwood or mixed plan-: 


tations to date have been established by 
field sowing. 

Unsatisfactory growth of hardwoods as 
compared to conifers is sometimes given 
as argument against their use, yet on 
hardwood lands coniferous plantations 
are constantly being overtopped by hard- 
wood growth, and when planted together 
in Connecticut red oak has outstripped 
and completely suppressed white pine. 
Depletion of soil fertility and modifica- 
tion of physical structure of the soil are 
generally thought to militate against suc- 
cessful establishment of hardwoods on 
old fields. Yet we have no clear under- 
standing of the exact nature of the defi- 
ciency nor any comprehensive idea of the 
reaction of various species to it, and 
hence are in no position to meet the prob- 
lem effectively. 


IMPROVEMENT OF NURSERY PRACTICE 


The cost of planting stock might be 
considerably reduced and output of nurs- 
eries increased to be more nearly com- 
mensurate with planting needs without 
greatly increased labor if satisfactory 
plants could be grown without transplant- 
ing. The possibilities of producing larger, 
sturdier seedlings by fertilization, root 
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pruning devices, or other cultural meth 
ods have barely been touched. 

Handling of seedlings and transplan 
in the nursery and during transportatior 
is a subject needing investigation. N\ 
exact information is available on how 
much exposure young trees will stand ox 
what the effect of varying degrees a 
exposure is on survival and early develop 
ment when planted. Exposure - whic« 
may not kill the trees may prevent thei 
growing rapidly enough in the first fer 
years in the field to overtop competins 
vegetation. Loss of stock through heating 
in transport is perhaps more serious thaa 
exposure and study is needed to deter 
mine critical conditions for heating ana 
to define measures for its prevention. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PLANTING PRACTICE 


Additional study is needed on methodk 
of reducing cost of the planting opera: 
tions. One objection to the use of larg: 
planting stock in the past has been thi 
increased cost of the planting. A tool i 
now in limited use with which four-yean 
old transplants can be handled as cheapl! 
as three-year-old stock with the mori 
widely used grub-hoe. The recent experi 
mental development of a power driver 
tree planting machine in New York Stati 
illustrates the possibilities along this lina 
but its conception and design by a lay, 
man in a sheet metal works reflects ne 
credit on the initiative of the forestr 


TABLE 4 


FOREST PLANTING IN THE NORTHEAST. AGE OF STOCK DISTRIBUTED IN 1929 


Transplants Total 
2-3 pel 2:2 2-1 trans- Seedlings Total. 
per per per per plants 3-0 2-0 1-0 _ seedling 
; cent cent cent cent per cent per cent percent per cent per cen! 
ae Paes —- = _ — 100 100 mA ae a 2 
Ned Hampshire 0.7 — 83.1 11.3 95.1 3.1 1.8 — 4.9 
ermont — .22 109 920 95.1 06., 43. ‘aia 
Massachusetts _ 11.9 742 12.4 $5. al aR 15 
Connecticut mrees tlie 96 Gr aE 65.7 3.3.._...81.0" 2s ae 
ew York Sal Bite 325) ones 81.5 > 11S 
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ofession. Further study of tools and 
nethods should prove a fruitful field. 

The cost of planting is directly depen- 
lent upon the number of trees set per 
ere. Close planting has been the tradi- 
ional practice because it tended to pro- 
note natural pruning and produce high 
juality material. Pruning is now gener- 
lly recognized as an essential to quality 
woduction even in closely spaced planta- 
ions. The possibility of reducing cost 
vith wide spacing and early pruning 
ceeds immediate study. 

The possibility of reducing cost by 
jlanting a relatively small number of 
rop trees per acre and filling the gaps, 
ither at the time of crop planting or 
everal years later, with an easily estab- 
ished cheap species of any sort to act 
is nurse or trainer to the main crop 
nerits careful investigation. 


-EFORESTATION OF POORLY DRAINED LANDS 


No satisfactory method of planting 
joorly drained lands is known at present, 
nd this applies to moist uplands which 
end to revert to alders as well as flat 
wamp lands. Many of these lands once 
upported a good forest growth, and it 
hould be possible to find a method of 
estoring the productive capacity of these 
ands. 


REFORESTATION OF LANDS PARTIALLY 
STOCKED WITH WEED SPECIES 
OR BRUSH 


On large areas of abandoned farm 
unds in the Northeast planting is not 
onsidered practical at present because of 
je presence of weed tree species and 
rush of various kinds. These lands are 
idle” just as truly as open fields not 
eing used for farming, and in fact con- 
jtute a more serious economic problem 
ecause of the difficulty of establishing 
stand of desirable trees in competition 
ith the existing vegetation. The soil on 
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such lands will generally be above the 
average of other abandoned fields of 
similar age, and the only reason that they 
now present a special problem is because 
of neglect in the past. There are no ac- 
curate figures on the area of this type of 
land, but very little of it is included in 
the state foresters’ estimates of land need- 
ing planting as given in Table 2. Studies 
are needed to devise practical methods 
for successfully planting these weed tree 
and brush areas with valuable tree spe- 
cies. 


GROWTH CAPACITIES OF LITTLE-USED 
SPECIES 


About 95 per cent of all planting in 
the Northeast has been made with five 
species of conifers, namely: white pine, 
Norway pine, Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce, and white spruce. The Harvard 
Forest has studied the growth of Norway 
spruce and European larch in plantations 
recently, but little is known of adapta- 
bility or development of other species 
which have been planted in smaller quan- 
tities. Studies of such species are needed, 
and new exotic species should be tried 
to uncover latent possibilities of increas: 
ing yields. This applies to hardwoods as 
well as to coniferous species. 


ADAPTABILITY OF VARIOUS SPECIES TO SITE 


The choice of species to plant has been 
based upon a rough classification of sites 
as to moisture relations, character of soil, 
and existing vegetation. Unsatisfactory 
growth or failures may be traced to plant- 
ing trees under site conditions to which 
they were not adapted, and instances of 
marked conditions in development under 
apparently similar conditions arise for 
which no reason can be given. The New 
York State College of Forestry is under- 
taking a study of soil conditions in rela- 
tion to growth of plantations in New 
York State, but the subject is a broad 
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one, and may well be tackled from dif- 
ferent angles by more than one agency. 

Very little information is available on 
nutritive requirements of the various spe- 
cies, and the possibilities of supplying 
deficient elements at time of planting to 
enable a given species to develop satis- 
factorily in cases where failure might 
otherwise result have not been touched. 


InvesticaTions UNDER Way 


In considering such a summary of 
needed study the question may well be 
raised as to what is now being done by 
the various agencies in the region. A 
census of forest investigations under way 
in New England and New York, com- 
piled by the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station in the spring of 1930, lists 
sixty-six different projects dealing with 
reforestation or the growth and develop- 
ment of plantations, being conducted by 
eighteen different agencies. 

Since there is a rather wide difference 
between agencies in the definition of a 
project, this statement may be misleading 
as to the thoroughness with which the 
field is being covered. Some institutions 
tend to define as a single project ob- 
servations of similar character being made 
under a variety of conditions. Others 
break down closely related studies on 
different areas or under different condi- 
tions into separate projects. Furthermore, 
many of the projects listed are largely 
of a routine, demonstrational, or observa- 
tional character. 


The sixty-six projects may be classified 
as follows: 


Coniferous seed studies..5 a eee ee 12 
Coniferous nursery practice. . 14 
Coniferous planting practice == ti«d‘L 
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Growth and development of coniferous 

plantations 6 
Production and planting of hardwoods.._._—‘6 
Establishment of mixed stands 5 


Adaptation of coniferous species to sites_. 4 
Studies of little used species________ _ 
Planting brush lands with conifers... 1 
Swamp planting 2a a 
Total 2 So0* 66 | 


The seed studies cover chiefly periodid 
ity of seed years, source of seed, ana 
germination. The nursery practice proj 
ects are largely concerned with contro¢ 
of weeds and damping-off, and the use o¢ 
fertilizers. The planting practice prop 
ects include effect of spacing, age o« 
stock, attempts at direct seeding, ana 
others. Fifty-five of the sixty-six titles 
are concerned with coniferous species ana 
only eleven concern the production, plant 
ing, and development of hardwoods o¢ 
hardwood mixtures. 

The agencies which have listed thi 
largest number of projects include thi 
forest schools at Syracuse, Cornell, ana 
Harvard, and the Brown Company o 
Berlin, New Hampshire, which operates 
a large commercial tree nursery and seee 
extracting plant. 

A consideration of the various project: 
listed indicates that to a large measur 
the work undertaken has been the resull 
of opportunism. Projects have been se: 
up to meet immediate difficulties or be 
cause current reforestation activities af 
forded a chance to accumulate desirabli 
data. Few projects have been directed ai 
fundamental aspects of the reforestation 
problem. 

The Northeastern Forest Experimen 
Station has now entered the field in ¢ 
comprehensive way and it is hoped tha 
this activity will be the center of a co 
ordinated program which will make th 
efforts of all agencies more effective. 


requires the removal of trees, un- 
: desirable as to species or form, 
om forest stands before or after har- 
‘sting the final crop. Since such trees 
rdinarily have little or no value and 
e cost of their removal brings no im- 
diate compensating return, the forester 
yoks for the most economical and most 
fective method of removing them. Three 
ethods, felling, girdling, and poisoning, 
ave been used and differences of opin- 
m have arisen as to which is the most 
fective and ultimately the cheapest. The 
sults of experiments in felling, girdling 
ith a V-shaped notch, and poisoning 
ith sodium arsenite conducted by the 
ppalachian Forest Experiment Station* 
1 a mixed stand of loblolly pine and 
ardwoods may throw additional light on 
ie question. 

Felling was the method first used by 
yresters to eliminate undesirable trees. 
elling of unmerchantable trees is, how- 
yer, often unsatisfactory because many 
yecies sprout prolifically when cut and 
scause falling trees may cause damage 
. advance growth and reproduction of 
ssirable species. The prolific sprouting 
f felled hardwoods in the Harvard For- 


tt (11) made a second cleaning neces- 


. PerCTiCiicl silvicaltureoftten 


1Assistant Silviculturist. 


FELLING, GIRDLING, AND POISONING UNDESIRABLE TREES 
IN FOREST STANDS 


By A. L. MacKINNEY!? anp C. F. KORSTIAN? 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, N. C. 


This article presents a summary of past experience in methods of eliminating undesirable 

trees from the forest and the results of new experiments in which poisoning with sodium 

arsenite was compared with girdling and felling. Very accurate time records were kept 

so that the cost and results of each process may be referenced to trees of different sizes 

and to those with soft and relatively hard woods. Under the conditions of the experiment, 
the authors found poisoning the cheapest and most effective method. 


sary where reproduction of more valuable 
species was to be favored. 

Girdling for the elimination of unde- 
sirable trees from forest stands is a prac- 
tice which is appropriate only where 
there is no market for the wood that will 
be thus wasted. In America it was used 
in 1905 when plots were established in 
New Hampshire (15) to study the effects 
of release on spruce and balsam repro- 
duction. Churchill (9) reports its exten- 
sive use in the Adirondacks from 1925 
to 1929. Brewster and Larsen (6) record 
the use of girdling in western national 
forests as do Plice and Hedden (13) in 
the forests of New England and _ south- 
eastern Canada. 

Few data have been published on mor- 
tality resulting from girdling, although 
most of the authors leave the reader to 
infer that it was complete. Likewise, in- 
formation on detailed costs is rather 
limited. Churchill (8) reports girdling 
costs of $1.25 per acre in a stand of 
hardwoods ranging from four to twenty- 
four inches in diameter? when from 55-60 
trees per acre were girdled by single axe 
hacks. Bloomer (4) states that the cost 
of girdling was approximately one-half 
cent per tree in heavy stands of southern 
red gum. According to the report of a 
committee of the New England Section, 


Formerly Senior Silviculturist, now Director, Duke Forest, Durham, N. C, 
A]l diameters herein referred to are diameter breast high—4.5 feet above the ground. 
‘With the codperation of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
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Society of American Foresters (2), on the 
improvement of stands with special refer- 
ence to release cuttings, girdling in old- 
growth stands of large hardwoods has 
cost from $1.00 to $2.00 per acre. 

The use of poisons to kill trees has 
been rather limited. Australian foresters 
(3) have used a solution containing one 
pound of arsenious oxide, one pound of 
lye, and four gallon of water to kill un- 
desirable trees. Solutions containing the 
same proportions of these ingredients 
have been used by American foresters 
with varying results. Cope and Spaeth 
(10) found that such solutions did not 
contain sufficient arsenic to be effective 
and advocate the use of 2 pounds of 
arsenious oxide, 0.5 pound of sodium 
hydroxide, and 1 gallon of water. Phillips 
(12), on the other hand, found that a 
solution made according to the Australian 
formula killed Carolina poplar.® Boyd 
(5) reports the effective use of a solution 
containing one pound of arsenious oxide, 
two pounds of lye, and two gallons of 
water in killing trees on land to be 
cleared. 

Several other poisons have been tried. 
Allan (1) and Butterwick (7) obtained 
varying results with the use of Atlas Pre- 
servative as a toxic agent. Rumbold (14), 
working with chestnut (Castanea dentata) , 
reports that solutions containing heavy 
metals were more deadly than those con- 
taining alkali metals. Her experiments 
also showed that all trees treated with 
chromates were dead the year following 
treatment. Other investigators, using po- 
tassium nitrate, bichloride of mercury, 
sodium chloride, copper sulphate, zinc 
chloride, and ferric sulphate have ob- 
tained inconclusive results. 

The methods of poison application have 
received little study. Most investigators 
who have applied poison solutions to 
“frills,” i.e. rows of single axe cuts 
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around the trees, have obtained greati 
mortality than those injecting the poise 
into auger holes. Experiments by Co 
and Spaeth (10) show that when a sodiu 
arsenite solution is used the efficiency . 
the auger hole method decreases as dian 
eter of the tree increases. When the po 
son was applied to “frills” large tre 
succumbed as readily as small ones. 


MeTuHopDs AND RESULTS OF PRESENT STUD 


The objects of the present study we 
to obtain information on the relative cos 
and efficiency of felling, girdling with | 
V-shaped notch, and poisoning with si 
dium arsenite solution introduced in 
“frills.” 

The study was carried out in a stam 
of loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) and har« 
woods in southeastern Virginia immed 
ately following a selective cutting 
November, 1929.° In this cutting selected 
loblolly pines and all merchantable hare 
woods were removed. The stand follow 
ing logging contained an average of 1é 
hardwoods per acre, ranging from 3 { 
18 inches and averaging 6 inches in d 
ameter, whose elimination was desirab! 
in order to favor pine reproduction. TI 
main species on the plots in order ¢ 
their frequency were southern red gu: 
(Liquidambar  styraciflua), black gu: 
(Nyssa sylvatica), white oak (Querer 
alba), willow oak (Q.. phellos), swam 
red oak (Q. rubra pagodaefolia), ar 
red maple (Acer rubrum). 

In this study all of these undesirab. 
hardwoods on 12.5 acres were treates 
On 5 acres all such trees over 2.5 inch 
in diameter were felled. On 3.75 acer 
many of the undesirable trees from 2 
inches to 6 inches in diameter were felle 
and all others were girdled; and on tl 
remaining 3.75 acres most of the undesi 
ables ranging from 2.6 to 6 inches | 


*Probably Populus deltoides x Populus eugenii. 


The plots on which this 
sued by the Virginia State Fo 


story was made are described in the bulletin on selective logging, | 
rest Service as publication number 43. 


7 


meter were felled while all others 
Be “frilled” and poisoned. 


Cost oF TREATMENT 


All treatment work was done by inex- 
ienced negro laborers who were paid 
the prevailing rate of 25 cents an hour. 
two-man crew equipped with an axe 
d crosscut saw did the felling. In 
dling, one man chopped a V-shaped 
teh from 1.5 to 3 inches wide and from 
to 4 inches deep around each treated 
e. In the poisoning a two-man crew 
s found to be most satisfactory. A line 
single axe cuts, a “frill,” was first 
de around each treated tree. Follow- 
this, the second man introduced the 
ison solution into the cuts from a one- 
llon container such as is used for ser- 
ing automobile batteries. The poison 
lution was made as follows: One pound 
white arsenic (arsenious oxide) was 
de into a paste with a little water. 
© pounds of lye were dissolved into 
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one gallon of water and the arsenic paste 
added while the solution was hot. This 
mixture was stirred until it was clear 
and another gallon of water was added. 

The number of man-hours spent on 
each area was recorded and stop-watch 
time records were kept for each treated 
tree, together with a record of the species 
and size. All time used for resting, 
sharpening axes, and talking was recorded 
as nonproductive and later deducted from 
the total time spent on each area. The 
remaining time was called total produc- 
tive time. This was subdivided into two 
groups, direct productive time and indi- 
rect productive time. Direct productive 
time was the actual time spent in the 
treatment of the trees while the time 
spent walking from tree to tree was called 
indirect productive time. 

The direct productive time was aver- 
aged and plotted by diameter classes for 
each species by type of treatment. The 
resulting curves for both felling and 
girdling fell into two distinct groups 


FECLED 
BASIS: 
1556 TREES 


GIRDLED 
BASIS: 
7939 TREES 


POISONED 


19) | 2 3 4 5 6 


BASIS: 
91S TREES 


7 8 <) 10 iH le oe els 14 


DIAMETER BREAST HIGH (INCHES) 
Fig. 1—Direct productive time required to fell, girdle, and poison unmerchantable hardwood trees 
of different diameters. 
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which seemed to be limited by the tex- 
ture of the wood of the species treated. 
The first group included mainly species 
whose wood is hard in texture, haw 
(Crataegus sp.), dogwood (Cornus flor- 
ida), winged elm (Ulmus alata), hickory 
(Hicoria sp.), holly (Ilex opaca), black 
oak (Quercus velutina), post oak (Q. 
stellata), southern red oak (Q. rubra), 
swamp chestnut oak (Q. prinus), swamp 
red oak, white oak, and willow oak. 
Water ash (Fraxinus caroliniana), sweet 
bay (Magnolia virginiana), red and black 
gums, red maple, yellow poplar (Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera), sassafras (Sassafras 
variifolium), and sourwood (Oxydendron 
arboreum), trees whose wood is relatively 
soft in texture, were included in the sec- 
ond group. The texture of the wood had 
no appreciable effect on the time neces- 
sary to make single axe cuts and there- 


fore did not influence the direct produc-. 


tive time in poisoning. 

From Figure 1 it is evident that the 
texture of the wood had more effect on 
the direct productive time required for 
girdling than for felling. This was un- 
doubtedly due to the greater amount of 
axe work in the girdling. Figure 1 also 
shows plainly that the direct productive 
time per tree in all three types of treat- 
ment varied directly with diameter. The 
direct productive time required for poi- 
soning was affected less by diameter than 
in either girdling or felling. 

Table 1 shows clearly the relative 
amount of direct productive time required 
for treating different-sized trees by the 
three methods. The actual time required 
for each of the three types of treatment 
varied slightly for small-sized trees, but 
for 12-inch trees of hard texture felling 
required 4.57 times and girdling 3.04 
times as much time as poisoning. 

The indirect productive time averaged 
0.86 minutes per tree in all methods of 
treatment. Compared to the average di- 
rect productive time per tree for treat- 
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ment this seems excessively high. Ho 
ever, if the work had been done befo 
the removal of the merchantable materi: 
or after the slash and tops settled to t 
ground the time used in walking fro 
tree to tree would have been material. 
less. Likewise, the direct productive tin 
would probably have been lowered - 
many cases had the workers not bee 
impeded by the slash. 

In the foregoing discussion a time b 
has been used in order that the valu 
presented can be applied to stands : 
other localities where wage scales diffe 
With the wage scale of 25 cents an ho 
the average costs per acre for the are: 
treated were $2.37 for felling, $1.38 f 
girdling, and $1.83 for poisoning. C 
of supervision is not included. The pc 
soning cost per acre, consisting of $0.5: 
for “frilling,” $0.33 for applying tk 
poison solution, and $0.93 for the poisc 
itself, was unnecessarily high. The cox 
of the poison solution, $0.225 per gallo 
(arsenious oxide $0.25 per pound am 
lye $0.10 per pound) could have bee 
reduced to $0.09 per gallon or $0.37 pa 
acre if commercial sodium arsenite cos 
ing $0.18 per pound had been used i 
making a solution of the same strength 
This would have reduced the cost of po 
soning to $1.28 per acre. Also, the labc 
costs for poisoning might possibly hav 
been reduced if the one-man tool, recent 
described by Cope and Spaeth (10) fe 
making the incision and injecting th 
poison in one operation had been usec 

If cost alone is considered, poisonin 
with sodium arsenite was found to bh 
the most desirable of the three method 
used in this study for removing undesii 
able trees from competition in the fore: 
stand treated. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF TREATMENTS 


The mortality of the crown of treate 
trees is one of the main criteria of tk 
effectiveness of the treatments. Crow 


rtality was obtained immediately by 
ling, but the relative effectiveness of 
dling and poisoning must be con- 
ered. 

One year following treatment a total 
86 girdled and 242 poisoned trees of 
ious sizes and species were examined. 
that time the crowns of 51 per cent 
the girdled trees were dead, the crowns 
42 per cent were of poor vigor, and 
se of the remaining 7 per cent were 
ifty. The crowns of the trees alive at 
t time will undoubtedly die within the 
t few years because the cambium was 
mpletely severed in all cases. 

In comparison, the crowns of 85 per 
t of the poisoned trees were dead at 
time of examination. All of the living 
es, however, were of poor vigor and 
90 per cent of the cases the tops were 
ing. 

An analysis of the data to determine 
relative resistance of various species 
crown mortality by girdling and poi- 
ning gave inconclusive results because 
the many species represented and the 
de spread of the data. Indications were 
t in both types of treatment black 
m, red maple, and red gum were most 
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resistant in the order named. Willow 
and white oaks also showed some re- 
sistance to the poison used. 

The point of treatment of the poisoned 
and girdled trees varied from 0.6 to 4.0 
feet above the ground. This variation 
had no appreciable effect on mortality of 
the crowns in either type of treatment. 

The influence of diameter on the death 
of the crowns of girdled trees was marked, 
the highest mortality, from 55 to 75 per 
cent, occurring in the small-sized trees, 
3, 4, and 5 inches in diameter. Prac- 
tically no deaths occurred in trees 14 
inches and over in diameter. Figure 2 
shows that no such regular trends were 
evident for poisoned trees. 

When the efficiency of any method of 
removing undesirable trees from compe- 
tition in forest stands is to be measured, 
its effects on the basal sprouting of the 
treated trees must also be considered. 
This is particularly true when the trees 
are removed to give light to reproduction 
already established or to open up the 
seed bed to light and solar heat. For 
this reason, data on the number of trees 
and stumps sprouting, the height of the 
tallest sprout and the number of sprouts 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF DIRECT PRODUCTIVE TIME REQUIRED FOR POISONING, GIRDLING, AND FELLING 


Ratio of direct productive time for girdling and felling to 


that for poisoning* 


poisoning time. Girdling Fellin 
Man minutes Hard- Soft- Hard- Soft- 
per tree (hard & textured textured textured textured 
soft combined) hardwoods hardwoods hardwoods hardwoods 
0.40 0.40 
3 034 0.85 0.59 
3 0.42 1.31 0.98 
4 0.50 1.88 1.60 
» 0.58 2.10 2.07 2.76 2.33 
6 0.67 2.12 1.90 3.82 3.13 
7 0.75 2.20 1.85 4.32 3.64 
8 0.83 2.29 1.86 4.55 3.83 
9 0.91 2.47 1.90 4.62 3.90 
10 1.00 2.64 1.95 4.60 3.84 
id 1.10 2.81 2.00 4.55 3.69 
12 1.18 3.04 2.10 4.57 3.59 


ME ee ee ee 


1A]] time values read from Figure 1. 
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from each tree and stump, were also re- 
corded in the 1930 examination. 

Only 36 per cent of the poisoned trees 
had basal sprouts. Compared to this 58 
per cent of the girdled trees and 68 per 
cent of the stumps sprouted. However, if 
only felled trees under 14 inches d. b. h. 
are considered, as was done for girdled 
and poisoned trees, 75 per cent showed 
sprouting. This indicates that poisoning 
is the most satisfactory of the three meth- 
ods for preventing sprouting. 

The average number of sprouts per 
tree, considering only trees that sprouted, 
was 8 from poisoned trees, 11 from 
girdled trees, and 13 from stumps. Ap- 
parently not only do a smaller number 
of poisoned trees sprout, but those which 
do sprout have a smaller number of 
sprouts per tree. 

The sprouts from the poisoned _ trees 
were also shorter than those from girdled 
trees and stumps, the average maximum 
height being 3.0 feet as compared with 
4.0 and 4.3 feet, respectively. The sprouts 
from the poisoned trees were of poorer 
vigor than those from girdled trees and 
stumps. 
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The available data offered inconclusi 
evidence on the effects of the treatmer 
on relative sprouting ability of the se 
eral species. Following all treatmer 
water ash, black gum, red gum, and ri 
maple showed aggressive sprouting. 

All curves in Figure 3 show a redu 
tion of sprouting ability with increas 
in diameter. However, the curve f: 
poisoned trees is much lower in t' 
lower diameter classes than the curv’ 
for girdled or felled trees. 


The influence of diameter on the nuu 
ber of sprouts per treated sprouting tr 
was evident only for felled trees. In tk 
case the smallest stumps showed t1 
greatest average number of sprouts pj 
sprouting stump while the largest stump 
from trees 19 inches d.b.h. and ove 
showed no sprouting at all. The avera: 
maximum height of the sprouts was nt 
affected by diameter in any of the trez 
ments. 


The height of point of treatment ai 
peared to have an appreciable effect 
the percentage of girdled and _ poisone 
trees which sprouted. This effect was nt 
noticeable for felled trees. Figure 4 shov 


DIAMETER BREAST HIGH (INCHES ) 
Fig. 2.—Influence of diameter on crown mortalit 
following treatment. 


y of girdled and poisoned trees the first year 


increase in percentage of treated trees 
ch sprouted with the increase in the 
ht of point of. treatment above the 
und. The curve for felled trees shows 
appreciable effect of stump height on 
percentage of stumps sprouting. It is 
ent from the foregoing discussion that 
s which are poisoned or girdled should 
treated as close to the ground as pos- 
e to reduce sprouting. 

he height of point of treatment had 
effect on the number of sprouts or the 
rage maximum height of the sprouts 
m sprouting trees. 


SUMMARY 


nmerchantable, undesirable hardwoods 
e removed from different portions of 
artially cut-over area by felling, gir- 
ng with a V-shaped notch, and poison- 
by the introduction of sodium arsenite 
o “frills.” 

esults of time studies made in this 
rk showed poisoning to be the least 
e-consuming operation. Total costs per 
e were highest for felling and lowest 
girdling. Poisoning would have been 
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least expensive if commercial sodium ar- 
senite compound had been used. 


Poisoning was more effective than gir- 
dling in killing the crowns of trees dur- 
ing the first year following treatment, 
although small trees were more sensitive 
to girdling than large ones. The height 
of the point of treatment above ground 
had no appreciable effect on the mortality 
of the crowns of girdled and poisoned 
trees. 


Poisoned trees did not sprout so freely 
as girdled and felled trees. The average 
maximum height of sprouts and the aver- 
age number of sprouts per sprouting tree 
were also lowest for poisoned trees and 
higher for girdled and felled trees, re- 
spectively. 

Trees treated by all methods showed a 
reduction in sprouting with increase in 
diameter. The percentage of poisoned 
trees which sprouted was lower for nearly 
all size classes than for either girdled or 
felled trees. 


In the poisoning and girdling, the trees 
which were treated close to the ground 
showed less sprouting than those treated 
at higher points. The height at which 


la 14 16 iT) 20 22 
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‘ig. 3.—Per cent of treated trees which sprouted the first year following treatment as influenced 
by diameter. 
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felled trees were treated had no effect on 
sprouting ability. In no treatment, how- 
ever, did the height of the point of treat- 
ment affect the number of sprouts or the 
average maximum height of the sprouts 
from sprouting treated trees. 

With conditions like those under which 
this experiment was conducted, poisoning 
offers the best combination of cheapness 
and effectiveness for killing the crowns 
in the shortest time and for reducing the 
basal sprouting of unmerchantable, un- 
desirable trees in forest stands. To be 
most effective in reducing sprouting, the 
poison should be applied as close to the 
ground as possible. 
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How do trees, forests, and brush cover affect water supply? 

Under ordinary conditions, forest soils absorb from 20 to 50 per cent of 
ight or moderate rains. During a rain the free flow of surface water is obstructed 
y the spongy litter of the forest floor so that more of it sinks down into the 
bsorptive leaf litter, down farther into the decayed leaf mold, and so on 
own into the mineral soil and the fissures of the rocks. There it becomes 
ributary to the great reservoir of underground water that feeds springs, creeks, 
nd rivers with a steady flow of water. 

The advantage of increasing the proportion of the rainfall which is ab- 
orbed into the earth and decreasing that which runs off on the surface is that 
he surface run-off, unless it is caught in reservoirs, ultimately goes to the 
ean and is permanently lost. Also, it is difficult, often impossible, to impound 
r control the surface run-off when suddenly increased by heavy storms, and 
ts power of erosion is increased out of all proportion to the increase in the 
olume of water. 

The forest-controlled water supply, of course, does not all go into springs. 
ome of it is absorbed by roots and carries up to the leaves of plants and 
rees the dissolved mineral substances which they need for growth. A part of 
he water is then used in producing the increasing substance of the tree, but 
wch of it is given off by the tree again into the atmosphere. 

Some people believe we could save these water losses by burning or other- 
ise destroying the vegetation, especially chaparral. They forget the tremendous 
amage and losses which would certainly follow that destruction, due to in- 
reased erosion and silting and other disturbance of stream flow. This could 
ell make a large part of the land useless and uninhabitable in the course of 
ime. The service which the forest or brush renders to man in these directions 
3 so much greater than the loss due to the water which they use that such a 


remedy would be disastrous. 
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RECENT MECHANICAL AND OTHER INNOVATIONS IN NATIONA 
FOREST FIRE CONTROL" 


By ROY HEADLEY 
Assistant Chief Forester, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


The year 1931 gave evidence that encouraging progress in fire protection is being made 
on the national forests. In spite of exceptionally unfavorable fire weather and an alarm- 
ing increase in incendiarism, the acr2age loss was held under the five-year average. Much 
of the success is due to improved organization and particularly to an impressive list of 
new tools and power equipment for building protection roads, fire breaks and fire lines. 
The author discusses these and other aids and how they have helped speed up fire sup- 


pression, and calls attention to further improvements that should follow present experi- 
ments. 


encouragement from the 1931] pro- 

tection record on the national for- 
ests. Up to October 10 the area lost for 
the calendar year 1931 was 584,000 acres, 
as against an annual average of 594,000 
acres for the preceding five years. Keep- 
ing within the average loss of recent 
years is in itself nothing to boast of. 
Holding to the average loss in a year 
like 1931 is enough of an accomplish- 
ment, however, to send a thrill of con- 
fidence and encouragement to the in- 
wards of thousands of forest officers and 
friends of forest. protection. We needed 
such a thrill, badly. 

The 1931 season has been comparable 
only with the historic bad years 1910, 
1919, 1924, 1926 and 1929. In most 
of the western national forests except in 
the Southwest, which experienced rela- 
tively favorable weather factors and 
came through with small losses, drought 
with resulting high rate of spread and 
bad spotting of fires was extreme; in- 
cendiarism was probably the worst ever 
experienced although not so bad as out- 
side the national forests; loss of life in 
fire fighting (one gruesome index to 
severity of season) was higher than in 
any year except 1910. Fortunately light- 
ning fires did not bunch badly and winds 
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1Presented at the meeting of the Washin 
Washington, D. C., on October 21, 1931. 


were probably not worse than nort 
In the previous season of 1930 the: 
tional forest area lost 0.11 of one per 
the lowest percentage in the history 
the Forest Service with the single ex 
tion of 1906. In 1931 up to Octe 
10 the loss was 0.31 of one per o 
This is about one-third less than 
smallest in the other five compart 
bad years. 

In 1931 to October 10, the total m 
ber of fires on the national forests 
7,934. Seventy-two per cent of these 1 
were caught, held and extinguished 
areas of less than 10 acres each. Nim 
five per cent of the entire crop of 1 
fires to October 10 were. either : 
pressed at one-quarter acre or less in 
or else were brought under control 
fore ten o’clock of the day follow 
discovery. This means speed, prepa: 
ness, organization and executive con 
tence entirely beyond the limits of w 
would have been possible not many yé 
back. 

Such, in outline, is the picture of | 
sent effectiveness of fire control on 
national forests. The Forest Service 
encouraged and confident. It has lear 
by bitter experience to be extren 
cautious about saying or even fee 
that it has mastered the job. In 1906 
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ater intervals we have said or at 
| believed that we had the fire prob- 
in hand only to have our confidence 
led by some one of the new and 
me elements which have plagued the 
sry of forest protection in America 
ng the last 26 years. If in 1931 we 
suffered the bunching of lightning 
which sometimes occur we would 
tless be singing a different tune. 
hope is not to get a year like 1931 
bad bunching of lightning fires be- 
our road construction and purchase 
control equipment has been materi- 
advanced. 

e factors which have contributed to 
gratifying progress signalized by the 
and 1931 figures are many. Effec- 
forest protection is above every- 
g else a balanced and integrated com- 
te of scores of elements. Utilization 
echanical aids to forest protection 
made a most important contribution. 
nt years have witnessed one of those 
es of creative development which oc- 
from time to time in all fields of 
an activity. 

ehind the important and sometimes 
tacular development of mechanical 
to forest protection, lies the astound- 
general development of the last ten 
fifteen years in the general field of 
hinery. In large part, forest protec- 
has merely taken over and applied 
ts special uses the marvelous fruits 
science and mechanical engineering 
h have ripened during recent years, 
though forest protection men have 
€ some important inventing of their 
1 in response to the urge to master 
fire problem. 

i of the more spectacular develop- 
ts—possibly the most important one, 
iudes the group of machines which 
used for protection road building. 
[ have been able to retrace the growth 
the idea correctly, the genesis of our 
sent techniques of building low cost 
ds with special machinery goes back 
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to the creative thinking of Wilbur Huestis 
of California. There were earlier ven- 
tures along this line but they got side- 
tracked. Our present developments began 
with the creative search for some me- 
chanical substitute for the slow and 
costly old time ways of constructing 
roads, trails and fire breaks through the 
dense jungles of California chaparral. 
The germ idea lay dormant for some 
years, then sprouted and grew lustily in 
response to a fresh urge to find some 
reasonably effective way of opening up 
the brush fields. From this beginning 
the growth of the new ways of building 
roads and fire breaks has been steady and 
rapid. Heavy crawler tractors, fully 
armored for rough use, had already been 
developed for logging use. Five-ton grad- 
ers were available, although not  per- 
fected as fully as the logging tractor. 
The weakness of this outfit for road 
building was that it could not operate 
on steep side hills until after a cut or 
shelf had first been opened up by hand 
or with horse power. To meet this need 
forest officers with the codperation of 
manufacturers developed what is called 
a trail builder, which is a crawler trac- 
tor with a power controlled blade at- 
tach to the front of the tractor. This tool 
in its rudimentary form is used by con- 
tractors in filling ditches and pushing 
dirt into fills. The trail builder has 
proved invaluable in making cheap pro- 
tection roads in rough country. 

The most recent development has been 
a road ripper which can be dumped like 
a hay rake when it becomes clogged with 
rocks, stumps and other debris which col- 
lect as this tool is used to scarify ma- 
terial too refractory to be handled effec- 
tively by a grader blade. This is a crea- 
tion of forest officers and codperating 
manufacturers. It is an unexpected and 
very great aid. Most of us had consid- 
ered such a thing mechanically impossi- 
ble. The development of more efficient 
gas shovels by manufacturers has also 
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been a boon to construction of protection 
roads under certain conditions. 

These power tools do more than de- 
crease the cost of necessary excavation 
in protection road building; they have 
greatly simplified and cheapened the 
clearing of brush, logs and timber which 
must be removed in road building. Per- 
haps the most spectacular of their work 
is in clearing heavy brush. Foresters who 
have been compelled to work in dense 
chaparral, such as occurs in California, 
have acquired thereby pronounced atti- 
tudes of respect—or shall I say detes- 
tation? of such growth. You can not 
walk through it satisfactorily. Sometimes 
you have to walk on top of the mass—- 
if it can be called walking. Some times 
you have to crawl on your hands and 
knees. Everything it is necessary to do 
in this growth is a source of endless 
exasperation. The cutting of roads, trails 
or fire-breaks through it used to be slow 
and costly. Moreover after cutting off 
the chaparral in the usual way, the sprout 
growth would, in a few years, pretty well 
obliterate all you had done. Grubbing 
by hand to prevent sprouting involved 
an almost prohibitive cost. 

Imagine then the intense joy with 
which a man who has struggled in such 
growth for years, mounts a 60-horse- 
power armored tractor or the 11,000 
pound grader behind the tractor, and 
watches this apparently irresistible power 
crash through and throw aside what has 
so stoutly resisted his puny efforts em- 
ployed in the old time way. I know of 
no experience which gives a livelier sense 
of man’s mastery over nature. Regional 
Forester S. B. Show, through his earlier 
years, was forced by circumstances to 
fight California’s chaparral on foot and 
by hand more than most men. When 
he now has a chance to ride a tractor or 
grader working in dense chaparral, he 
immediately becomes lost to all other in- 
terests. The triumph of the machine over 
his ancient enemy the dwarf forest gives 
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him such joy that he practically ha 
be dragged from the machinery bac! 
his more prosaic duties. His joy is 
diminished by the fact that this deve 
ment took place under his leadershiji 
Regional Forester. 

Advances in mechanical enginee 
have also given us trucks, passe 
cars, and passenger buses which are 
far ahead of the equipment of this |] 
we used to have that speed and relia 
ity in transportation of men, sup 
and equipment have been revolutionn 
Coupled with this mechanical deve 
ment there is the effect of years of 
extension of the road systems needed 
forest protection. The two factors: 
gether have so changed methods and 
fectiveness of forest protection that ii 
sometimes hard to realize just how re 
and how complete the transformation | 
been. 

One important group of mach 
which is just coming into its own) 
cludes the various mechanical devices : 
constructing fire lines with power to‘ 
Before discussing them it is appropri 
to review what might be called 
rhythm of forest fires. 

Disregarding the exceptions, a for 
fire goes through certain fairly defi 
stages. After ignition by lightning: 
human agencies, there is a_ period | 
harmless incipiency lasting anywh 
from a few minutes to a few weeks, 
the case of hang-over lightning fi 
During this stage, nature says in ef 
to the forester—“here is your chance 
get this fire easy. Have you provided 
facilities for speedy detection, spe 
communication, fast get-away, fast tre 
portation and fast and competent cor 
ling and mop-up? If you have, this - 
will give you no trouble.” If you h 
not, nature suggests that she will put t 
fire into the newspaper headlines. 

The vast majority of forest fires t 
are ignited are caught and extinguisl 
in this stage of harmless incipier 
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e are not. A few grow extremely 
e, make the front page of the news- 
ars, and cause the great bulk of the 
damage. If not caught in its harm- 
stage the typical fire makes its first 
On the more destructive fires, little 
be done during the first run except 
ake and clean-burn a fireline on 
rear or quieter portions of the peri- 
r. 

t the first run does not last forever. 
r anywhere from one to twenty-four 
s the fury of the first run is spent 
nature again challenges man saying 
ou fumbled your first opportunity— 
is your second one. Have you pro- 
d the organization, the equipment, 
executive competence necessary for 
construction job of surrounding this 
with held line before I arrange for 
second run any where from one to 
n days from now?” 

an increasing number of instances, 
ection executives are successful in 
ting this second challenge. On the 
man Lake fire, starting outside but 
eping into the Kaniksu National For- 
last summer, nature (touched off by 
areless man with a match) neglected 
ive the usual first opportunity for the 
executives. The fire went into a vi- 
s first run, I believe, before the or- 
ization had a chance to reach it. In 
afternoon the fire spread to a size 
ch necessitated the construction of 
miles of fire line. In this run some 
our most cherished timber-producing 
niry was swept over, ranches and 
es were destroyed and_ irreparable 
mage done. 

But after this first terrible run the fire 
re the fire fighting organization its 


nce. 

=. newspaper reports say that 1,400 
n were mobilized, organized and put 
work on the line within the first 24 
ars after the fire started. Be that as it 
y, 90 miles of fire line were con- 
ucted in four days, including the lines 
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which had to be constructed around the 
innumerable separate spot fires started 
beyond the perimeter at which the fire 
paused after its first run. 

Construction of 90 miles of line in 
rough timbered country in four days, 
with all the clearing and trenching and 
shifting of crews and hunting for spot 
fires that this involves, is a construction 
job of such size as to call for any power 
tools which will add speed to the under- 
taking. There are a number of such tools. 

In level country, as in the Lake States, 
or on terrain where the slopes do not 
exceed 40 per cent, a crawler tractor 
pulling or pushing a digging tool best 
meets the demand for speed in construc- 
tion of control lines. The tractor with 
the trail-builder or bulldozer blade in 
front has certain special advantages. 
Tractors used in logging camps, when 
requisitioned for fire fighting service, 
drag boulders, V-shaped drags, or other 
tools which will make the needed trail 
or trench to mineral soil. One special 
plow now in use was developed by W. B. 
Osborne of Region 6. What may prove 
to be a very effective digging tool to use 
behind a tractor is a rolling disc affair 
developed jointly by Supervisor Hadley 
of the Ocala National Forest and the Hes- 
tor Plow Company. 

In rougher country, where slopes of 
from 40 per cent to 65 or 70 per cent 
are encountered, the horse and plow, with 
the aid of a man who knows his business, 
constitute the modern high speed tool for 
fire line construction. Unfortunately 
much of the area in our western national 
forests was left by “Paul Bunyan” in 
such an unfinished condition that slopes 
of over 40 per cent are pretty regularly 
encountered on fire fighting jobs. For 
country of this degree of roughness, up 
to the present time, no power tool has 
been found which surpasses the ‘horse and 
plow, or even competes with it. 

Not just any horse, and any plow. To 
meet the specifications of the fire line 
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construction job in rough country the 
horse must be of heavy weight, of a cer- 
tain kind of temperament, well trained 
and hardened to such work. The plow 
must be of the reversible or hillside type, 
light enough to be transported easily on 
pack animals and light enough to be 
handled by the plowman without killing 
him. The plow must also be strong 
enough to stand the strain when a 1,600- 
pound Percheron horse, pulling with 
every ounce of strength in his magnificent 
body, drives the point head on into a 
solid rock or an unbreakable root. For- 
tunately such a plow was already avail- 
able. All we needed was the wit to see 
the possibilities for its adaptation to the 
demands of our work. 

This speed tool, or rather its use, is 
the outcome of some 15 years search 
for a power tool which would improve 
on the speed and efficiency of the ancient 
ways of making fire lines. In 1916 and 
1917 we had a qualified man experiment- 
ing and building different designs of a 
plow which would serve our purpose. 
Nothing came of it. Then in about 1923 
District Ranger L. G. Nichols of the 
Bonita district of the old Missoula Na- 
tional Forest was discovered digging trail 
with a heavy horse and the Oliver re- 
versible plow. Regional office men saw 
the possibilities and put the equipment 
into wider use in trail building. In 1925 
a group of men assembled every known 
tool for horse power digging in timber 
land, with the idea of finding something 
which could be used in California for 
fire line construction. The Oliver plow 
and single horse obviously had every 
other combination outclassed. We are 
now equipped with a number of such 
outfits as well as the trucks needed for 
their rapid transportation to fires which 
have gotten away from the one-or two- 
man stage. 

I hesitate to say what the horse and 
plow will do for speed and economy in 
fire fighting, lest I be not believed. Yet, 
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it is my firm conviction that what 
have gained by use of this tool to 

is quite negligible compared with 
we shall be getting regularly fron 
five years hence when men will be n 
plow conscious and when, incidentalll 
hope we shall have been able to pro 
the horses and plows we need. Neve 
less, the horse and plow has serious ] 
tations. Where any considerable perc 
age of fire line has to be made on sli 
of over 65 or 70 per cent, the use of [ 
rig probably does not pay. Worse 1 
that, such an outfit fails to appeal to 
average man. If we could use ho 
powered with a gas engine or plows 
vided with wings or a radio tube: 
time required to get the method f 
utilized would be cut down by se 


years. 


One of the important aspects of the: 
of power tools of any description in} 
line construction is the effect it has: 
organization and management of a 
fighting job and on economy. Those ° 
have tried to organize and manage a ‘ 
man crew on a fire know how far sk 
the output per man falls of what we 
be obtained with only a half dozen 1 
to manage. Probably no living hm 
being possessed of an instinct for ef 
tiveness in utilizing human energy 
handle a hastily mobilized crew of 
eral hundred men on a fire in a 1 
which will be satisfactory to himself. 
simply does the best he can and kn 
that waste and delay are an inseperé 
part of the undertaking. With the | 
ging job taken over by tractor or he 
and plow outfits handled by trained n 
the executive job of fighting a large 
is enormously simplified. 

A man whose executive capacity we 
permit him to handle very successf 
50 men and a couple of tractor or h 
and plow outfits might be hopele 
overwhelmed by the executive job 
managing several hundred men worl 
in the ancient ways. Seasoned and ski 


tives are always woefully scarce as 
number of important fire fighting 
multiplies during a bad season. 
ything which can be done by way of 
lifying the executive burden makes 
ssible to utilize men of less execu- 
experience or skill. 
e next group of machines deserving 
tion includes the many types of 
pment using water in fire fighting. 
able gasoline pumps are no longer 
While they are being improved in 
bility and efficiency every year by 
manufacturers they long ago passed 
experimental stage. Developments 
most needed are in the field of 
utive management in the use of such 
pment. Tank trucks for hauling water 
motor power to fires have not ad- 
sed so far as pumps, although the 
pment now being used is pretty satis- 
ry when we can manage to buy 
. Hand pumps and water containers 
e carried on men’s backs still need 
ecting but are being widely used and 
been very important mechanical 
particularly in mopping up. 
irplanes have been used for twelve 
$ in national forest protection. Their 
ortance is generally overrated, but 
have a part to play. The develop- 
t of six-and twelve-passenger planes 
opened up opportunities for worth- 
le transportation for men and sup- 
s under certain conditions. Landing 
s are being cleared in some of the 
ern national forests particularly, 
re for one reason or another, it is 
desirable: to build roads. It is re- 
ted that one hundred thousand pounds 
freight was delivered to a landing 
in the Flathead National Forest last 
mer at less cost than if transportation 
been by the only other available 
s—a combination of railroad, trucks 
! slow and costly pack train. 
Jur hope that airplanes would play 
important part in discovery of smoul- 
ing lightning fires before they throw 
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enough smoke to be visible to lookout 
men, has not materialized. The tendency 
at this time is to search out such fires 
by a prearranged plan of ground patrol 
or “moving lookout” service along ridges 
after lightning storms. However, when 
the smoke from forest fires is too dense 
for lookout men to detect fresh fires but 
not too dense for the airplane to fly in, 
detection from the air has occasionally 
rendered important service in speeding 
up discovery. 

It will be interesting to watch what 
develops from the autogyro. Since this 
machine requires much less investment in 
clearing of individual landing fields than 
the ordinary type of plane. some revolu- 
tionary changes may eventually take 
place in the organization of presuppres- 
sion forces and the management of sup- 
pression jobs. The difficulty, so far, is 
the relatively limited carrying capacity 
of the autogyro planes. 

Forest Service experience with radio 
has been a checkered affair. In 1919 we 
invested more money than I would like 
to admit in radio equipment which we 
were assured would do wonderful things 
for us. This equipment was a complete 
failure. We then experimented along 
various lines without success. Finally a 
start was made on an entirely new line 
by D. L. Beatty, then a member of the 
regional office at Missoula, Montana. The 
technical limitations on the use of radio 
under the conditions peculiar to forest 
protection have been worked out conclu- 
sively and we know that these obstacles 
interfere to a certain extent but not too 
seriously. Developments of the past sum- 
mer by the Region 6 organization in- 
cluded a feather-weight set which receives 
voice but transmits code only. Its weight 
is ten pounds or less with batteries and 
accessories. The first man sent to a fire 
can take this set and use it to report back 
as to whether or not more help is 
needed. Another set weighing from 25 to 
40 pounds including batteries, sends as 
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well as receives voice. Use of code 
will therefore be unnecessary except in 
sending messages from the ten-pound set. 
Subject to financial limitations it is 
planned to place about 200 of these sets 
in service next year, in four or more 
national forest regions. 

Radio can not be expected to replace 
telephone communication. It supple- 
ments telephone communication. There 
is no reason to use a less efficient tool 
merely because it is new. Radio has a 
place in providing communication where 
crews or individuals are moving around 
or where for any other reason telephone 
communication can not be utilized. Oc- 
casionally radio will be used in lieu of 
a telephone line. I have one such in- 
stance in mind in Alaska. 

Machinery for rapidly blasting down 
snags in fire fighting must be mentioned. 
This mechanical device grew up in Ore- 
gon and Washington where huge snags 
in the old burns constitute such an ob- 
stacle to the control of any fire which 
starts in or reaches these old snag areas. 
The machine consists of a portable elec- 
tric generator driven by a portable gaso- 
line engine, the current being transmitted 
by cable to an ordinary electric motor 
used in hand drilling as on ship timbers. 
The effect is that whereas formerly the 
loading of explosives in holes bored in 
a snag took a relatively unimportant 
amount of time and the hand boring of 
holes took an excessive amount of time, 
the situation is now reversed, roughly 
speaking. Holes are bored in snags so 
quickly that more time is required to 
load and fire the holes than to bore 
them. This machinery is now available 
and in use in the North Pacific region. 

I might go on at length enumerating 
other mechanical aids to forest protec- 
tion which have been developed or ap- 
plied in recent years. For example, there 
is the new centrifugal spark arrester for 
railroad locomotives. Most of you know 
that the best that can be said of the 


numerous older types of spark arree 
is that they stop most of the sparks. ° 
new arrester gives every evidence, so} 
of being a permanent and complete s 
tion of the locomotive sparking prob 
It is interesting to trace the history 
this particular mechanical device. 


The original invention—the ini 
creative thinking, was done years ag 
a man who was then a locomotive e 
neer. The idea then lay dormant 
years. When the Forest Service madi 
study of spark arresters a number 
years ago this particular device did 
come to its attention. In 1929 the No 
ern Pacific Railroad had started usin; 
particularly bad sparking coal. A 
gional forester, whose organization - 
being harrassed by railroad fires, saw 
duty and did it. The railroad comps 
responded promptly and aggressivw 
The original inventor of the device ° 
then in a supervisory position with 1 
railroad. His invention was revived, } 
fected and has now been installed 
engines of this company operat 
through forested regions. Its use: 
spreading to other railroads. Inquii 
are even being received from abroad. 

A fantastic machine has been c 
ceived by a forest officer and is be 
constructed experimentally by a mack 
ery company, for sawing a way thro 
jungles of windfalls where they h 
to be cleared away before the trail 
trench to mineral soil can be dug by 
plow or hand tools. I use the word “f 
tastic” machine because I am person: 
skeptical about the practicability of 
device. I consider it a pipe dream. — 
its chief proponent is Evan Kelley : 
those who know him would not ace 
him of being addicted to pipe drea 
So we shall see what we shall see. Sc 
times it takes 130 or more men to do 
clearing ahead of a single horse and p 
outfit. The invention and developn 
of a machine to speed up the cleat 
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t of fire line construction would be a 
elopment of note. 

wish there were room to tell in de- 
about the instruments for the loca- 
of fires detected by lookout men— 
particularly about a camera on 
ch W. B. Osborne has spent the en- 
season of 1931. The vital principle 
this camera is a scale permanently 
rded on the lens which will give an 
rate blocking out of territory on 
ures taken with it. At least that is 
way I would describe it. Such pic- 
s will undoubtedly facilitate location 
rapid fire finding. 

ome of the numerous developments of 
d tools for use in fire fighting have 
e important contributions to speed. 
re are also the various instruments 
ch have been invented or adapted for 
in recording elements of fire weather, 
particularly an instrument for ascer- 
ing moisture content of duff devel- 
d by Gisborne and the Forest Prod- 
Laboratory. Then there is the de- 
pment of lighting equipment for 
t work in fire fighting. Increasing 
sure for speed in controlling and 
ping up fires has made it imperative 
work go on at night just as in day- 
e, but lighting equipment for night 
k has been a troublesome problem. 
ould not say that it is solved yet by 
means. But better equipment is be- 
made available every year. On my 
is an electric battery lighting outfit 
eloped by a research man of the Na- 
al Carbon Company which seems to 
ister a distinct advance in this field. 
he various machines which have been 
oduced into forest protection have 
ught about a drastic reduction in the 
t of constructing and maintaining per- 
ent fire breaks, the cost of construc- 
n and maintainence of which for many 
is was so great in comparison with 
at they accomplished that their use 
s not justified except under special 
sumstances. That condition is rapidly 
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being changed. The low cost, low stand- 
ard roads we are building for forest 
protection function as fire breaks as well 
as for relatively rapid transportation. 

It should be clearly understood that 
no one of the mechanical developments 
which I have mentioned is a cure-all or 
panacea. The contribution made by some 
of them is so small as to be practically 
unmeasurable. In the aggregate, however, 
they represent a force of sufficient conse- 
quence so that it is not inappropriate 
to use the word revolutionize in speaking 
of the end effect. One task of forest pro- 
tection men is to avoid losing their bal- 
ance and sense: of proportion in consid- 
ering each individual piece of machinery. 
Some machines are very intriguing and it 
is easy to yield to over-enthusiasm and 
lose some of the values that would come 
from proportion and balance in recogniz- 
ing the place each machine has in forest 
protection. To put it another way, the 
first responsibility of a protection execu- 
tive is to keep the attention devoted to 
each machine or line of development as 
nearly as possible in correct relationship 
to the real contribution that machine or 
line of development makes or promises 
to make to forest protection. 

To balance what has been said about 
mechanical aspects of forest protection 
reference must be made to some of the 
innovations or developments which have 
occurred outside that field. For example, 
there is personnel management and train- 
ing. That is my chief hobby. If it were 
possible to weigh out accurately the re- 
sults attributable to specific causes, we 
would probably find that no other factor 
deserves equal credit for the headway 
made in forest protection. Doubtless this 
is true in any activity which involves 
the element of personnel. Unfortunately 
perhaps, little publicity is given such de- 
velopments, which incidentally, are often 
disappointingly slow; but if one goes 
among the men who are making protec- 
tion history one is likely to find devoted 
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to the personnel and training phases of 
the job a major portion of the attention 
they are able to give to protection. Again 
job analysis and work plans based there- 
on have a very real part to play in for- 
est protection. 

One could well devote some time to 
developments in law enforcement as a 
means toward fire prevention. The most 
significant recent thing which has come 
to my attention is a promising looking 
scheme of organization of state-wide fire 
law enforcement in California. Califor- 
nia, outside the national forests, suffered 
severely from incendiary fires during 
the past season and the challenge which 
this represents seems to have been ac- 
cepted and acted upon in a most ag- 
gressive way by the State Forester’s office. 

Although fire prevention by means of 
educational efforts is of vital importance, 
I am not able to report any noteworthy 
developments other than more intensive 
efforts along lines already familiar. 

I wish it were appropriate to go into 
the rather involved question of the rela- 
tion of financial management to effective- 
ness of forest protection. This is an- 
other one of my hobbies. The complexity 
and importance of the financial manage- 
ment problem of the Forest Supervisor 
or Regional Forester are often too little 
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appreciated. A sample problem is | 
one involving correlation between exp 
ditures for protection and the variati 
in fire danger. Although considerable 
perience and skill is required it is) 
tually possible to get flexibility and c 
trol in expenditures for forest protec 
which will possess a high degree of « 
relation with the often extreme and 1 
ally more or less unpredictable fluc 
tions in forest fire danger. 

In closing I would strongly urge 
necessity for cultivating habits of bala 
and discrimination in thinking about : 
innumerable elements entering into ef: 
tive protection. These elements are} 
numerous and so diverse that it is easy 
become absorbed in one or a few? 
them to the detriment of the symmetri 
whole of forest protection. Each off 
has his special interest or confidences 
some element of protection—which 1 
fine; but we need also a critical, appra 
ing, comparing attitude toward such s 
cial interests if we are to avoid ultim 
disappointment in the progress of for 
protection. If general public opinion: 
led by foresters to understand what 
many-sided thing forest protection 
more intelligent and therefore more eff 
tive support is to be expected. 
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dling. The author discusses this need and su 
_ for future park officer applicants. Mr. Coffm 
administrator, first in the national forests and 


opportunities in the 


O THE YOUNG MAN who is to- 
day contemplating the choice of 
forestry or allied work as a career, 
who is considering specialization in 
stry, the writer would suggest serious 
sideration of the field for service of- 
d in park work. For the man with 
ural inclinations in that direction, 
likes contact with the public in rec- 
ional or educational lines and has a 
ck of leadership in such activities, it 
Id be difficult to find a more attrac- 
field. 
Ithough state and metropolitan parks 
r opportunities for a goodly number 
trained men, the writer’s personal 
wledge of park work has to do pri- 
ily with national parks. Therefore, 
following suggestions are made with 
cial reference to work in the National 
k Service, in which branch of the 
eral service landscaping, educational 
ivities, and general recreational ad- 
istration are important and distinctive 
ures of the work. 
he following statistics will give some 
a as to the size of the organization 

consequent opportunities within the 
ional Park Service: 

ere are at present 22 national parks 
1 34 national monuments, embracing 
area of 10,407,896 acres, adminis- 
ed by the National Park Service. Three 
jitional parks have been authorized 
Congress for acceptance when the pri- 
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N PARK WORK 


By J. D. COFFMAN 


Fire Control Expert, National Park Service 


Recreational activities of the national parks are assuming such proportions as to create 
a need for technical and administrative specialists for their proper development and han- 


ggests the training qualifications desirable 
an has had many years’ experience as an 
then in the national parks. His comments 


and suggestions have the approval of the Director of the National Park Service. Following 
Mr. Coffman’s article is a brief comment by Mr. Barrett of the Forest Service on similar 


national forests. 


vate lands within their boundaries have 
been acquired and presented to the gov- 
ernment. 

All permanent appointments in the 
National Park Service come under the 
classified Civil Service and include the 


following administrative and _ technical 
positions: 
1 Director 


1 Associate Director 

4 Assistant Directors 

24 Superintendents 

9 Assistant Superintendents 

24 in Engineering Division 

18 in Landscape Division 

27 in Branch of Research and Educa- 

tion 
154 in Protection 
tions 

In the National Park Service, as well 
as in every line of work that has to do 
with public contact, personal qualifica- 
tions of the highest character are essen- 
tial, irrespective of the employee’s scien- 
tific training. Personality, appearance 
and judgment must be such as to enable 
him to deal with the public in a manner 
that will create a favorable impression 
for the Service; energy, physical condi- 
tion and stamina must be such as to en- 
able him to endure long periods of hard 
work; and by no means last is the impor- 
tant quality of initiative. Unless a man 
is endowed with these essential qualifica- 
tions, collegiate training will not fit him 


(Ranger) Organiza- 
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to be either a good park ranger or park 
naturalist or for advancement to the posi- 
tion of park superintendent. 

Employment in national parks for men 
trained in forestry or natural sciences 
would ordinarily fall within either (1) 
the protection (ranger) organization or 
(2) the educational division. It is to 
these two lines of work that the sugges- 
tions in this article apply. (While an 
appreciation of forestry and geology is 
likewise essential for the landscape archi- 
tect and much of the suggested prepara- 
tion would be beneficial for those enter- 
ing the landscape division of the Park 
Service, specialization in landscape de- 
sign and architecture would be added 
requirements for that activity.) 

In the protection organization the be- 
ginner now enters as a park ranger, with 
opportunities for successive advancements 
to district ranger, assistant chief ranger, 
chief ranger and superintendent. 


In the educational division, the begin- 
ner would enter as junior, assistant or as- 
sociate park naturalist, depending upon 
qualifications and experience and _ the 
classification of the position, with oppor- 
tunity for promotion, after further ex- 
perience and training and demonstration 
of ability, to the position of park nat- 
uralist. There should be no obstacle to 
his advancement to positions in the ad- 
ministrative service if his talents and in- 
clinations lie in that direction. 


It is quite probable that if a sufficient 
number of scientifically-trained college 
graduates desired to enter the Park Ser- 
vice ranger organization, arrangements 
could be effected with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission for the establishment 
of a professional grade of Recreational 
Assistant (or some other appropriate 
title) comparable to the grade of Junior 
Forester in the Forest Service. 

There are in the National Park Service 
at the present time 25 employees who 
have either graduated from forestry 
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schools or have had two or more years 
of collegiate forestry training, occupying 
the following positions in the permanent 
force: 

1 superintendent 

1 chief forester and senior park naturali 
ist 

fire control expert 

field naturalist 

associate park naturalists 

assistant park naturalist 

assistant superintendent 

chief rangers 

assistant chief ranger 

forest assistant 

park rangers. 
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A number of forestry students secur 
summer employment in the national parkh 
as temporary rangers, lookout observers 
fire guards or smokechasers, and on trait 
crews, timber-type survey parties, o% 
similar work. 

The main difference between a stand 
ardized course in forestry and one in recs 
reational administration furnishing thé 
requisite training for park work would 
in the judgment of the writer, be thé 
substitution of studies in recreation, land 
scape appreciation and in wild life in 
place of lumbering, wood technolog: 
and utilization and similar studies esse 
tial in preparation for commercial fon 
estry work. 

For either the prospective park range} 
or park naturalist, the following subject 
are recommended for inclusion in thei! 
undergraduate courses: 


Botany Fire prevention an’ 
Chemistry control 

Physics Geology 

Forest economics Dendrology 


Mapping (topographic 
and type mapping) 
Landscape appreciation 
Forest improvements public relations, ac 
Vertebrate zodlogy - ministration, policie 
Silviculture and recreationég 
Ecology uses) 

Forest entomology 


Forest pathology 
Wild life managemen 
Recreation (includin 


Thorough training in English compos 
tion and in public speaking is highly de 


: 
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rable in any case, and is essential for 
ose planning to enter the educational 
vision. Ornithology and preparation of 
ecimens of birds and mammals would 
so be valuable elective courses. 
A working knowledge of first-aid prac- 
ce is essential for all Park Service field 
en. Instruction in First Aid is now 
ven to all students in many colleges. If 
is not a required course, it should by 
1 means be included in the curriculum 
students preparing for park work. 
|For those who plan to enter the educa- 
onal division and aspire to the position 
park naturalist, studies and experience 
natural history work beyond the 
achelor degree are recommended. For 
1 such, courses in psychology and edu- 
tional methods and in wild life ecology 
é suggested; and, in addition thereto, 
search in one or more of the following 
bjects, according to the special apti- 
des of the individual: 


otany Paleontology 

cology Anthropology 

eology Ethnology 

Jaciation Museum work (includ- 
olcanology ing preparation of 
ecreation material) 


reheology 
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For park naturalists mature men with 
experience are desired, who have the 
ability to meet the public well; who can 
organize educational and museum work; 
and who know how to get acquainted 
with the fauna and flora and bring the 
public to a personal acquaintance with 
the life and geology or the historical 
values of the park. This latter phase ap- 
plies particularly to the Colonial Monu- 
ments, where historical values are the 
features of greatest interest and impor- 
tance and therefore the educational work 
would be more along historical lines. For 
such national parks and monuments, spe- 
cialization in local history is essential. 

The policy of the National Park Ser- 
vice has been and continues to be decen- 
tralization and the avoidance, so far as 
possible, of cut and dried policies from 
a central office. For both the ranger or- 
ganization and the educational division, 
therefore, men are wanted who have ini- 
tiative and who see the great opportunity 
afforded in the national parks to serve the 
public and who can actually organize 
and carry out the particular program 
that best fits the park in question 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FORESTERS WITH RECREATIONAL 
TRAINING IN NATIONAL FOREST WORK 


By L. A. BARRETT 


Assistant Regional Forester, San Francisco 


Many of the points brought out by 
Mr. Coffman in Opportunities in Park 
Work are worthy of consideration also by 
the young man who is contemplating a 
career in the Forest Service. If the forest 
school graduate of twenty years ago was 
well grounded in forestry, he was believed 
well fitted for the all-around work of a 
forest officer. Then it was found that 
some knowledge of grazing was essential if 
he was to be able to correlate the grow- 
ing of trees and the grazing of live stock. 
And now it is evident that the all-around 
forest ranger or forest supervisor of the 
future must have some training along the 
line of recreational engineering if he is 
to properly correlate this most rapidly 
growing forest use with the primary pur- 


poses for which the national forests wer 
created. 

The time has come when there is 
demand for men with a technical forestrt 
training and who have specialized in ree 
reational engineering. There are mam 
important and interesting problems t 
be solved that require men with this train 
ing and point of view. Men with thes 
peculiar qualifications are scarce. : 

In the future many important nationa 
forests will require the services of recrez 
tion specialists just as they have timbe 
sale specialists and grazing  specialis' 
now. And the up to date district range 
of the future must know something ¢ 
landscape design, forest improvement 
wild life management, and recreation, - 
he is to properly handle his job. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN FORESTRY 


By EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting Forester, New York City 


Ordinarily American foresters returning from visits to European forests report 
their impressions of the silvicultural and utilization standards. The present author 
reports his impressions of the attitudes toward the forest of the European forester 
and general public and contrasts them to those obtaining in America. He discusses 
the recognition of the long-time complete use of the land as the fundamental 
consideration; the long-time nature and value of forests; respect for the forestry 
profession; respect for property rights; respect for full use, as contrasted to 
waste, and for orderliness and carefulness; freedom from fire; the low financial 
return of forests; the guarding of the forest capital or growing stock; and the 
heavy yield of products. He concludes that forestry is a public rather than a 
private enterprise. 


N PRESENTING this paper, I wish 
| to make two preliminary state- 

ments by way of introduction. 

First: I want to place before Ameri- 
can foresters some of the impressions 
of European forestry which struck me 
as most interesting, without making 
an attempt to present a treatise on 
European forestry. No _ pretense is 
made of doing more. 

Second: this paper is not to be 
taken as conclusive or exhaustive; it 
contains merely some _ impressions 
gained when in the pursuit of other 
information. Also, it is limited to 
Austria, parts of Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, parts of 
Switzerland, and to the Highlands of 


Scotland. The forestry impressions 


are somewhat mixed with some others 


which may be of value to us here in 


America. 
The first thing that struck me in 


dealing with the foresters of Europe, 


who are the men who put forestry 
into practice there, of course, was 


their psychology as far as the forest is 


concerned. I found them to be think- 
ing in terms of soil and of the possi- 
bilities of managing and increasing the 


out-put of wood products of a given 
piece of soil. They were interested in 
just how to do this by changing soil 
conditions by drainage, by adding 
lime, by the use of wild boar, etc. 
Their fundamental conception of be- 
ing the managers of a piece of soil 
struck me as being the outstanding dif- 
ference between them and American 
They are not at all merely 
protectors of forests, with their minds 


foresters. 


centered upon fire patrol, telephone 
lines, look-out towers and fire trucks, 
nor are they merely planters of for- 
ests, thinking only in terms of nur- 
series, seed beds, or planting stock, 
nor are they merely men trying to 


figure out the most profitable way to 


hold a given stand of merchantable 
timber until it can be cut to best finan- 
cial advantage. They are not thinking 
primarily of supplying logs to a cer- 
tain given saw-mill, nor of getting 
together sufficient standing timber to 
keep a given wood-using plant going 
for another ten or twenty years. Their 
job, as they see it, is to take a given 
piece of soil and handle it in such a» 
manner as to produce the best crop of 
forest in the best and most profitable 
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way, always considering the long 
look ahead as more important than 
the immediate advantage. Forestry, 
with them, is a permanent part of the 
national life and as in raising prize 
cattle or blooded horses, quality and 
the constant of their 
stock (which is here the forest prop- 
erty) is basic while immediate profits 
in cash are distinctly secondary. 


An_ excellent of this 
came to me during a conversation 
with one of the chief foresters of 
Saxony. I asked him whether the 
present cut in Saxony exceeded the 
growth. His reply is interesting, not 


improvement 


illustration 


only to foresters, but as illustrating 
the difference between the 
psychology of Germany and of the 
United States. He told me that before 
the World War the cut and the growth 
of Saxon state forests was approxi- 
mately the same. During the conflict, 
however, the urgent need of forest 
products forced them to over-cut, so 
that their forest growing stock was 
much reduced. Now, however, they 
are deliberately under-cutting in order 
to build up the depleted forest capital. 
This was a most astonishing thing to 
an American, the reason that, 
knowing the situation in Germany as 
I do, and realizing the urgent need for 
immediate cash all along the line, to 
find that the German foresters had 
held themselves to the sound business 
policy of building up their productive 
capital for the future, rather than to 
cash in by over-cutting their present 
stand, was remarkable. The natural 
reaction of an American placed in 
such a situation would be that, of 
course, as we must haye money now, 
we will cut into our reduced forest 


general 


for 
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growing stock even further and let 
posterity take care of itself. Here is 
food for thought for us in America, 
especially in forestry. 

Another interesting detail of the psy- 
chology of European foresters is the 
accepted fact that over there forestry 
is looked upon and accepted by every- 
body as a high calling, an honored 
profession in which a man can well 
spend his life with self-respect and 
permanent satisfaction. It is not con- 
sidered just a temporary job through 
which a young man can see the coun- 
try, get some out-door life, and then 
drop out of the picture in order to 
get into the bond business or the sell- 
ing as the proper 
sphere of the aggressive and ambitious 
young fellow. German foresters grow 
old in their profession and although 
they do not make big money at it, 
nor quickly reach the top, they quite 
evidently hold positions in their local 
communities which are decidely impor- 
tant, and this reflects in their personal 
dignity and in the prestige which is 
accorded them and which we all well 
may envy. To be a forester in 
Europe is to be a man of value in the 
life of the country, and everybody, 


of automobiles 


high and low, is accustomed to look 


upon him as _ such. 


Another interesting observation on 
my tour of some six thousand miles 
by automobile was that in all that dis- 
tance I passed only one area of forest 


that had been freshly burned and 


this area was about one hundred feet — 


across and alongside of a highroad. 
All the rest of my journey passed 
through or alongside of forests of all 
ages and of many types. It would 
have been easy to have set fire to 


7 
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many of them, as the forests come 
right up to the road, with little or 
nothing in the way of an adequate fire 
line. The question, that 
naturally comes to a visiting American 
is: Why are there so few fires over 
there? 
reasons, including damp weather and a 
fairly regular rainfall, with an ab- 
sence of prolonged droughts, but this 
does not tell the whole story by any 


therefore, 


Of course there are many 


means. The impression I got was that 
the people of Europe had a mental 
attitude different from ours towards 
forest fires. Somehow it has been im- 
pressed upon them over there that 
forests are valuable and important, 
and that they belong to somebody, and 
that such being the case they are not 
to be destroyed, abused or burned up. 
With this psychology in the mind of 
the general public, the forester has a 
much better time of it there than in 
America, where too many people do 
not consider forests to be of any par- 
ticular value and are inclined to be 
indifferent to their welfare so long as 
they do not belong to them personally. 

In addition to this attitude, there is 
apparently a general, widespread habit 
throughout Europe of neatness and 
orderliness. One never sees piles of 
old papers and rubbish dumped along- 
side of the road. 
ders what happens to all the stuff 
that evidently is thrown away. In any 
case it is not left lying around in 
sight and this results in roadsides that 
are neat, clean and free from accumu- 
lations of debris 
terial even many miles away from any 
‘town or city. No piles of brush or 
‘dried leaves are left lying around, and 


Sometimes one won- 


inflammable ma- 
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all of this is reflected in fewer forest 
fires. 

Another thing in the mental make- 
up of the European is his concept of 
property in general and forest prop- 
erty in particular. A regulation dealing 
with the care of a forest or of land, 
is expected to be obeyed by every- 
one. Their laws and rules are made 
to be respected. Contrast this with our 
own really criminal negligence on 
The glee with which we 
deliberately and flagrantly break the 
laws of this country—laws of all kinds 


these points! 


—naturally makes it impossible to ex- 
pect people to obey forest laws in par- 
In this there- 
fore, it is psychologically inconsistent 
and practically absurd for a forester 
to expect people to obey forest fire 


ticular. connection, 


regulations when they see him break 
traffic laws or laugh at the Prohibi- 
tion amendment, and disregard many 
other of our regulations here in Amer- 
In Europe, laws and regulations 
mean something. If we are going to 
protect the forests of America we must 
take the same attitude here. 


ica. 


Another feature is the European’s 
appreciation of the meaning of waste. 
The people of Europe quite evidently 
try their best to waste nothing. This, 
of course, reacts very favorably in 
forest management as people in gen- 
eral appreciate the value of the forest 
when they think of how evil it would 
be to waste any of it. For this reason 
one scarcely ever sees strangers wan- 
dering about in the woods in Europe, 
or lighting camp fires in the woods or 
close to them. The attitude seems to 
be one of respect for the proper use 
and careful conservation of the forest 


as property. They seem to say to 
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themselves “This is a valuable piece 
of forest and of course nobody will 
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showed itself often and most impres- - 
sively by the comparatively little dis- - 


turbance created in the woods by’ 
whatever cutting is done. One passes ; 
through miles of forest which do not 
appear to have had any cutting done: 
at all; only when closely observed is; 
it noticed that there has been cutting ; 
in the past. The general appearance is ; 
that of an undisturbed natural forest, , 
and of course very much more orderly ° 


let anything injure it.” Perhaps the 
fact that all the forests over there have 
been hand raised, at great cost, has 
much to do with respect of forest 
values in Europe. For this reason, 
perhaps it would be well for us to 
bear in mind the psychological value 
of plantations here in America. Good 
plantations, placed along public high- 
roads, with neat-looking signs calling 
attention to the plantation would go a 
long way towards raising respect in 
the minds of the traveling public. 


and clean. 


The fact that perhaps as | 
strong an impression as anything upon | 


made 


me was the enormous amount of ma-- 
terial which could be sold at the pre- - 
sent time, at a handsome profit, but: 
which is held as growing stock. To: 
the average American, who is accus- : 
tomed to see timber cut off as soon\ 
as it is large enough to make a rail- | 
road tie or a piece of pulpwood, to: 
walk through a stand of Norway’ 
spruce averaging some 140,000 board - 
feet per acre, which will not be: 
touched for perhaps ten or twenty 
years, is an experience never to be: 
forgotten. Forestry in Europe, quite | 
evidently, is the serious organization 
of the forest on a long-time basis, with 
the prohibition of expediency and op- 
portunism as. far as cutting is con- 


There is also, especially in the 
mountainous country, a very real ap- 
preciation of the value of forests in 
controling floods and in holding snow. 
The care with which the high moun- 
tains of Switzerland, for instance, are 
re-forested, at very high cost, and the 
detailed efforts to prevent snow slides, 
is astonishing to an American. We 
should bear in mind, however, that 
more than five thousand avalanches 
that have been located in Switzerland, 
and that the amount of damage done 
by these and snow slides is very much 
greater than an American would ap- 
preciate. 


Another impression in regard to 


European forestry is that there seems 
to be a strong movement in favor of 
trying to keep the forest as nearly nat- 
ural as possible. This means trying 
to get mixtures of species, both of 
softwoods, and of softwoods and hard- 
woods combined. Also, wherever pos- 
sible, to substitute some form of partial 
removal, more or less approaching the 
selection system, for any clear-cutting 
method. This, to an American for- 
ester, was particularly interesting and 


cerned. The natural result is to im: 
press upon the visiting forester most 
forcibly the fact that an enormous 
amount of money is invested in the 
growing stock of a forest that is under 
real, sustained yield management. The 
possibility of such forestry in the 
United States quite evidently will mean 
a revolution in the thinking of Ameri- 


can business men. To have such a 
large amount of forest capital standing 


perhaps for long periods, when it 
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could be used, is a temptation which 
the psychology of the average Ameri- 
can would have much trouble in re- 
sisting. This point, coupled with the 
exceedingly low percentage of return 
in cash on the given investment is im- 
pressive. For instance, the net profit 
per year earned by the Saxon state 
forests is only about two and one-half 
per cent. The famous Winterthur for- 
est in Switzerland returns a profit of 
only about three per cent or a little 
better per year on the investment in 
growing stock, etc., not counting in 
the land. This seems to be the case 
pretty much all over Europe, and, 
mind you, this in a region where there 
is practically no danger from forest 
fires, where the growing stock is al- 
ready established so that properties 
are going concerns financially, and 
furthermore where the forester has a 
seller’s market in which he is able to 
dispose of practically any material 
that he wants to cut and gets aston- 
ishingly high prices for it, in some 
cases as high as from $25.00 to $50.00 
per thousand board feet on the stump, 
and yet the percentage of profit is only 
about two to three and one-half per 
cent at the best after centuries of 
careful, technical management. 


These are the actual facts of the 
situation as they impressed me. To 
the American forester, faced with lit- 
tle or no growing stock to begin with, 
faced with expensive labor, a terrible 
fire menace and a demand for profits 
immediately and far in excess of 
European returns, all this tends to 
point away from the possibility of any 
widespread private enterprise in for- 


-estry from a purely commercial point 


of view, certainly in the immediate 
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future. Without question, from my 
observations of European forestry, I 
feel that forestry is a public enterprise 
rather than a private one, and the 
more we stress this in our program 
in America, the sounder will be the 
foundation which we are laying for 
the future of American forestry. 
The visiting forester in Europe is 
also greatly impressed with the density 
of the stands in Europe, and at the 
same time with the lightness of the 
thinnings. When J first started through 
Europe it seemed to me as if all of 
the stands needed thinning at once. 
The point of the matter is, of course, 
that European foresters are growing 
just as much wood, of just as high 
grade as they possibly can on a given 
unit of area, and that forests can be 
grown much denser than we are ac- 
customed to see them here in America. 


The European spirit of carefulness 
is also a very notable point to the 
visiting forester. Every tree is handled 
with the utmost care. Nothing 
smashed down if it can be possibly 
saved. The stumps are cut surpris- 
ingly low. Young growth is carefully 
avoided in hauling and all material 
is used to an astonishingly small size. 


is 


The appreciation in Europe that even 
a small seedling is worth good, hard 
money is brought home very forcibly 
to the visitor. We have much to learn 
in this connection in the care of our 
young growth in America. Only too 
often we find ourselves thinking in 
derogatory terms of “brush” and 
young growth and failing to appreciate 
that they are all valuable parts of the 
forests. 

Finally, perhaps the most outstand- 
ing impression I obtained, is that of 
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the permanency of the forest and of 
forestry in the minds of the people of 
Europe. It is not an experiment there 
and the people of all classes, in all 
countries, look upon it as something 


which is going to last long after they 


are gone. Forestry in Europe is a 
vitally important industry, firmly 
established in the national life. There 


are no doubts in the minds of the 
people there as to its importance and 
ultimate necessity. Therefore, forests 
are handled carefully for the life of 
the nation and not merely for the life 


The Sihlwald 


has been under some form of manage- 


of any one individual. 


ment for perhaps one thousand years. 
Its present technical staff of foresters 
have in their minds the realization 
that they are only steps in the age-long 
growth of the forest and that the long- 
run interest of the forest in all its de- 
tails is the big thing. The result of 
this appreciation of the permanency of 
forests and forestry in Europe is very 
evident in many ways, especially in 
the splendid rock and re-inforced con- 
crete culverts, bridges and dams one 
finds in the woods. Also in the fine 
road systems, which are so well kept 
up that most of them look like pleas- 
ure drives in some rich man’s estate. 
Again it is evident in the heavy ex- 
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penditures made annually not only 
to keep up such roads as now exist, 
but also to expand the system so as 
to make the woods more accessible in 
every way and so increase the effici- 
ency of the management. Forestry in 
Europe is there to stay, and the sooner | 
we bring the people of America to 
the same attitude of mind, the better 
we will further forestry here. 


One last word. I wish to express . 
my warm appreciation of the kindness, 
consideration and helpful courtesy of | 
our European colleagues throughout. 
There was nothing too painstaking for 
them to do, no question too involved © 
for them to take the trouble to an- 
swer, and their hospitality and friend- 
liness warmed my heart throughout my 
trip. some- 
thing about America and our forest 


Their desire to learn 


problems, and their interest in what 
we are trying to do, is an excellent 
sign of increasing friendliness between 
us. The more we in America can keep 
in touch with our forestry brethern 
abroad, the more everybody will be 
benefited and our Society can in no 
small way do its part towards bringing 
about the codperation and will to- 
ward international peace that we all so 
keenly desire. 


AMERICAN FOREST LITERATURE FROM A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
POINT OF VIEW 


By JAMES L. AVERELL 


Southern Forest Experiment Station, Florida Branch 


The Forest Service is engaged upon a great task of compiling a bibliography of the 


American forestry literature. 


The list is already large. 


The officer to whom the 


work of sorting and classification was assigned reports here some difficulty caused 
by vague titles, and urges authors to use captions that are more descriptive of the 
contents of their contributions. 


ican forest literature is being 

made by the Branch of Research 
of the U. S. Forest Service. It will 
represent America’s contribution to a 
world forest bibliography. 

Some interesting bits of information 
and side lights turned up while sorting 
the library cards and fitting them to 
the Society of American Foresters’ deci- 
mal classification. For instance, the 
huge number of cards that were col- 
lected, the percentage discarded in 
weeding out the unsuitable references, 
the authors of the very early contribu- 
tions and when the literature started 
building up rapidly, the “surprise” au- 
thors among them and the odd but 
popular subjects treated are points 
which have been noted down. 

There were roughly 33,000! index 
cards to begin with which would make 
a pile of cards 18.5 feet high. These 
represent the North American literature 
on forestry and forest topics indexed in 
the Washington library of the U. S. 
Forest Service. Some of these refer- 
ences were also obtained from the Office 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of North Amer- 


of Forest Pathology and the Division of 


Forest Insect Investigation. By “North 


American” is meant Canada, the United 
States including Alaska and the island 
possessions in the western hemisphere, 
Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies. 

Among the 9,000 discarded cards are 
found a number of one-page Consular 
reports telling of “The timber trade in 
Hamburg for the month of September, 
1920” or similar bits of information 
not to be considered as a real contribu- 
tion to American forest literature. 


Another source of discard has been 
the multiple publication of an article 
in trade journals of the lumber, paper 
Some of 
the articles, with slightly changed titles, 
have appeared in as many as four maga- 
zines. In such cases, the longest or the 


or wood working industries. 


one in the most accessible publication 
or the one printed with illustrations 
was retained. 


A third group eliminated is the 
highly popular type of article such as 
“Among the Clouds with the Flying 
Fire-fighters” or some similar fancy 
caption. Air plane fire patrol is a very 
common topic used by starving authors. 
Other forestry topics apparently readily 
sold to “fresh air” magazines are the 


2This figure is a close approximation arrived at by counting the number of library cards to 


feet. 


an inch and multiplying by the height of the stack of cards which would be 220 inches or 18.5 
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Sequoia or Big-trees of California, tim- 
berline-tortured trees and the why of 
prairies. An odd topic tremendously 
popular twenty-five years ago was Euca- 
lyptus planting in California. There 
are almost fifty treatises in the bibli- 
ography including a 200 page book on 
this “wildcat” scheme. 

When one makes a contribution to 
American forest literature, one joins an 
assemblage of authors who come from 
all walks of life. Presidents of our 
country as well as college presidents, 
Congressmen, scientists, sportsmen and 
governors, together with ordinary dirt 
foresters, have all manipulated pens 
that we might have forestry facts and 
opinions. Among the surprising con- 
tributors to American forest literature 
are John Muir and John Burroughs, 
James Oliver Curwood, Stewart Edward 
White and Zane Grey, James J. Hill, 
Walter Hines Page, Carleton Parker 
and Henry David Thoreau. As yet, Sin- 
clair Lewis has not written the de- 
nouement of the forestry profession’s 
private life! 


Some of the earliest American writ- 
ing on forestry is contained in the an- 
nual reports of state horticultural so- 
cieties from the prairie and New Eng- 
land states. For example, in 1874, the 
committee on forestry of the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society made a 12-page report 
on forestry and in the same year the 
Ohio Society reported its findings on 
forest tree planting. This is over 56 
years ago! 

In 1878, Franklin B. Hough reported 
upon, “Forestry: from the committee 
appointed to memorialize Congress and 
the state legislatures, regarding the cul- 
tivation of timber and the preservation 
of forests”. 
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The American Journal of Forestry: 
(not the present JouRNAL OF Forest: - 
RY), a monthly periodical devoted to» 
“the interests of forest tree planting, the : 
formation and care of woodlands and | 
ornamental planting generally, and to) 
the various economics therein con-- 
cerned”, was started in September, 1882? 
under the editorship of Franklin B.. 
Hough, Ph.D., the first Chief of Forest- 
ry Division, U. S. Department of Agri- - 
culture. But it lived only one year. 

In 1898, the Wisconsin State Fores- - 
try Commission made a 41-page reportt 
on the need of forest fire protection in 
Wisconsin, forest tax legislation, de-- 
nuded lands and public versus private > 
management of forests. How familiarr 
those topics sound to us today. 

By 1899, Gifford Pinchot had begun: 
his list of 160 or more contributions to» 
the American forest literature. In 1903, , 
Raphael Zon “opened up” and he now? 
has over 120 publications and is still] 
“going strong”. 

About this time the sky became illu-- 
minated by a whole galaxy of forest! 
literary luminaries and they have be-- 
come more numerous, until now the an-- 
nual list of publications must equal! 
that of many far older professions.. 
Last year (1930) there were approxi-: 
mately 1650 North American articlel| 
bulletins or books cataloged at the For-. 
est Service library. Of these, over 100 
were included in the North American: 
bibliography. A goodly number came: 
from Canada; Mexico is still a very: 
limited contributor. 


The literary channels used to dis- 
seminate this forestry knowledge are in- 
teresting. Many magazines besides the 
usual forestry publications have been 
used. Among the list are found the 
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Saturday Evening Post, Munseys, The 
American, Worlds Work, Colliers, Out- 
look, Harpers’ Magazine, Sunset and 
even the scholarly Atlantic Monthly. 
One brave soul rose to sufficient free- 
dom of thought to scale the editorial 
wall of American Mercury! Putnam’s 
Magazine, McClure’s and Maxwell’s 
Talisman often contained contributions 
by the early forestry writers. 

There are two difficulties encountered 
in building up a forest bibliography. 
The first is that of limitation—where 
should forest literature stop and that of 
the exact sciences or specialized sub- 
jects begin. For instance, physiology 
and taxonomy have a voluminous litera- 
ture bordering on forestry, and the graz- 
ing experts are an example of the spe- 
cialized field. The thousands of arti- 
cles written on grasses and stock which 
are of fundamental interest to the graz- 
ing man, quite overshadow the tree 
literature. In this case the grazing men 
are compiling their own bibliography 
to supplement the limited representa- 
tion of their subject in the forest bibli- 
ography. 

The second difficulty, which is chiefly 
the fault of the authors, is that of vague 
titles. A title that leaves the reader 
guessing as to contents may act as spice 
to his jaded literary appetite, but it also 
jeopardizes correct filing in the numer- 
ous forest libraries. If a librarian has 
to read all of the 1500 forestry contri- 
butions a year in order to judge how 
they are to be indexed, then a great 
danger exists that some of the pearls of 
thought and research will not find 
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their proper filing place. And the fault 
lies with the author, and the editor who 
allows it. 


It has been said that a successful lit- 
erary effort depends on a “snappy” be- 
ginning, a strong ending, and just 
enough filling between. However true 
this may be it is certain that a pro- 
vocative opening is always enjoyable. 
But this should not begin in the title! 
An inscrutable, piquant title in a worthy 
contribution is uncalled for. 

A few examples of inexplicit titles 
which appeared in a day’s sorting are 
listed here: “Your own back yard”, 
“Forestry and the newspapers”, “Going 
after that 40 per cent”, “The big six and 
the house that Jack built”, “American 
timber and lumber”, “The next genera- 
tion”, “Experimental investigations on 
birch and oak”, “Pulp wood on cut over 
land”, “What ails New England for- 
ests’? ‘When trees grow”, and “The 
farmer and his out-at-elbows woodlot”. 


If you find one of your brain children 
in the above sample, do not become 
violent but in the future strive to write 
titles that are of some use as “handles” 
to your articles. There are a large num- 
ber of titles in the bibliography just as 
puzzling as those in the sample given. 


The 24,000 cards now indexed ac- 
cording to the Society’s decimal system 
will be sent out by subjects to specialists 
in the various forestry subjects for final 
examination as to omissions and cor- 
rections of filing. It is hoped that the 
final classification can be published 
soon. 


Eprror’s Note: Catchy and provocative titles should not be condemned because they cause diffi- 


culty in indexing. They have their place, particularly in articles of particular current interest 


intended to invite immediate perusal and to provoke thought and discussion. 


DROWNED FORESTS 


By WARREN F. HALE 


Assistant State Forester, New Hampshire 


An ancient forest along the north Atlantic Coast was drowned by the sea, the method of 

whose encroach is not established. The species represented included white pine, hemlock, 

beech and southern white cedar. This submerged forest is of interest to foresters and 

paleontologists who are students of the tree growth of the past, and to geologists as a link 
with past land forms or movements. 


well as to geologists and botanists 

is the discovery of stumps and logs 
along the Atlantic coast which were 
drowned long ago by the sea. These 
stumps in most instances have been dis- 
covered well below high water mark and 
in several locations in the Bay of Fundy 
are from 20 to 30 feet below high tide. 
They stand firmly rooted and in a well 
preserved condition. Their presence has 
caused much speculation as to their 
origin, age and length of time under 
water. Only two explanations of their 
presence can be assigned, (1) coastal sub- 
sidence and (2) the rise of the ocean 
level. Recent scientific investigations 
along the coasts of Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey seem to indicate 
that there is no good ground for the 
assumption that coastal subsidence is 
still in progress. Some geologists believe 
that thousands of years ago the ocean 
level rose because the sea received a 
large volume of water which had been 
locked up in the ice-sheets during the 
Glacial Period. It has been estimated 
that the ice-sheet of North America and 
Europe covered not less than 6,000,000 
square miles. Assuming that its average 
thickness was 3,000 feet, its melting 
would have raised the sea level about 
225 feet. There may have been no change 
of the ocean level during the past 2000 
years. 


In order to study these problems, 
Professor Charles J. Lyon, Botanist, and 
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Professor James W. Goldthwaite, Geol: 
gist, both of Dartmouth College, are ca 
lecting sections of these stumps and loo 
and measuring the tree rings. Funds fd 
this work were obtained from the Cas 
negie Institution of Washington, D. ( 
and the American Geographical Societ 
of New York. Submerged stumps ari 
logs of sufficient size and numbers we: 
located near Provincetown, Massachusettt 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire, Scarbor 
Maine, Amherst and Grand Pre, Now 
Scotia and several other places. Assis 
tants were engaged to help in this wop 
and the writer was asked to do part « 
the mapping and charting. This won 
could only be done at extreme low tidé 
when the stumps were exposed. ; 

On July 20th, Odiornes Point, Rye, I 
H., was visited. The stumps were locaté 
in a shallow basin, were mapped, an 
levels obtained from high water mar: 
The principal species seemed to be pin 
and hemlock. Several logs from 10 ° 
12 feet in length were located buried : 
the sand and excellent sections were 0: 
tained by sawing off one end. The bai 
on the under side of these logs he 
turned red and beneath the logs wi 
found humus containing bits of wood ar 
leaf mould. All of the stumps who: 
diameters were from 3 inches to J 
inches were sound, having their roo 
firmly planted in the sand and abo 
rocks. No evidence was obtained th 
these stumps and logs had been broug 
in by winter storms and buried ther 


; 


| 
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ll were in their natural position and 
© indication of axe or saw marks were 
oted. 


A small party during August proceeded 
o Fort Lawrence, Amherst, Nova Scotia 
o study conditions there. Prof. John W. 
awson in his book Acadian Geology ob- 
erved and reported on these stumps in 
854. His description of the forest is 
ost interesting and in part is as follows: 


“Tt occurs on the edge of the marsh 
ear the mouth of the LaPlanche river 
t the extremity of the Fort Lawrence 
idge, which separates the LaPlanche 
trom the Missaquash. At low tide, a 
loping expanse of red mud, in places 
ut into furrows by the tides, and in 
other places covered with patches of 


the level of the highest tides, which here 
rise in all about 40 feet, I saw the first 
of the rooted stumps, which appear in a 
belt of sand, gravel, and stones mixed 
with mud, which intervenes between the 
slope of mud already mentioned and the 
level of low tide. Beyond the stump first 
seen and extending to a depth of at least 
30 to 35 feet below the level of high 
tides other stumps were irregularly scat- 
tered as in an open wood. The lowest 
stump seen was 135 paces beyond the 
first; and between it and the water-level 
there was a space of 170 paces without 
stumps, but with scattered fragments of 
roots and trunks. On digging under and 
around some of the stumps, they were 
found to be rooted in a soil having all 
the characteristics of forest soil. In one 
place it was a reddish, sandy loam, like 
the ordinary upland of Fort Lawrence; 
in another place it was a black vegetable 
soil resting on a white, sandy subsoil. 
Immediately over the soil were the re- 
mains of a layer of tough bluish clay, 
with a few vegetable fibres, apparently 
rootlets of grasses, which seemed to have 
been the first layer of marsh mud de- 
posited over the upland soil. All the root- 
lets of the stumps were entire, and cov- 
‘ered with their bark, and the appearances 
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were perfectly conclusive as to their be- 
ing in the place of growth. Of thirty or 
forty stumps which I examined, the 
greater number were pine (Pinus strobus) 
but a few were beech (Fagus ferruginea) , 
and it is worthy of note that these are 
trees characteristic rather of dry upland 
than of low or swampy ground. The 
pine stumps were quite sound, though 
somewhat softened and discoloured at the 
surface. The beech, on the other hand, 
though retaining much of the appearance 
of sound wood in the interior, was quite 
charred at the surface, and was through- 
out so soft and brittle that large trunks 
and roots could be cut through with a 
spade or broken with a slight blow. 
Owing to their softness, the beech stumps 
were worn down almost to the level of 
the mud, while some of the pines pro- 
jected more than a foot; even these last 
were, however, much crushed by the pres- 
sure of the ice, which, with the tides, 
must eventually remove them. The largest 
stump observed was a pine 2 feet 6 
inches in diameter; and showing more 
than 200 annual rings of growth.” 

Prof. Lyon’s party had no difficulty in 
finding these same submerged stumps and 
spent several days in examining them. 
Fourteen logs and 209 stumps were ac- 
curately located and their levels obtained. 
Practically all of them were from 20 to 
30 feet under water at high tide and over 
half a mile out on the beach. The tides 
in this section of the Bay of Fundy aver- 
age forty feet. The diameters of these 
stumps ran from three to twenty-six 
inches. Two men labored during three 
low tides to saw off the top of a 26- 
inch pine stump. This specimen was the 
best and largest collected. The annual 
rings were plainly visible except for a 
two-inch hole at the center. The composi- 
tion of the beach was a very soft red 
mud lying on a sticky blue clay, making 
the work of examining very difficult. 
There was every indication of a normal 
forest here once upon a time. 

From Amherst the party proceeded to 
Grande Pre beach across Minas Basin on 
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the south. This collection of stumps was 
scattered for almost a mile along the 
“Guzzle” which runs between the main 
land and Boot Island. Thirty-eight logs 
and 77 stumps were accurately located 
and levels obtained from high water 
mark. Some of the largest and best spe- 
cimens were found on this beach. All 
stumps and logs were from 20 to 35 
feet below high water mark. Beech, oak 
and probably elm were identified besides 
pine and hemlock. The writer located a 
group of 18 stumps on the westerly side 
of Boot Island and more than half a mile 
out on the beach from high water mark. 
The specimens were well preserved and 
in excellent condition. There was every 
indication that all of the trees on Grand 
Pre beach had grown naturally on this 
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tained showing annual rings very clearly.’ 
The age of the specimen was about 92 
years. This log probably was part of a 
nearby stump. 

All specimens collected on these trips 
were crated and shipped to Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., for study by 
Professor Lyon this winter. Later he will 
publish a report covering all phases of 
the work. 

An interesting side light in this work: 
was noted by the writer on the trip to 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Discussing 
this problem of drowned forests with 
the fire lookout watchman at Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts, a third party in the tower 
stated that there were many stumps dug 
up by a dredger near Granville beach, 
Centerville, on the south shore. Afterr 


much searching a dredger was located! 
and with the assistance of one of the; 
workman an examination was made off 
about 200 huge stumps piled up on a: 
beach nearby. This dredger during the: 
month of May was engaged in widening: 
a river channel 500 feet in length by 60) 
feet wide. Six feet under low water the: 
dredger began to raise to the surface: 
huge stumps and logs. Some were so: 
large and bulky that difficulty was en-. 
countered in getting them loaded on at 
scow nearby. One large specimen ap- 
peared to be over 4 feet in diameter at 
the butt with a massive tangle of roots. 
A specimen was sent to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
identified as southern white cedar, (Cha- 
maecyparis thyoides). Further studies 
will be made later to determine, if possi- 
ble, their origin. 


site and had been gradually drowned by 
the sea. The encroachment of the sea 
killed the trees and broke off many of 
the trunks, leaving the stumps and logs 
as they are found at the present time. 

In September, trips to Scarboro, Maine 
and Provincetown, Massachusetts were 
made and similar conditions found. The 
stumps were not so numerous, but were 
well preserved. At Scarboro the stumps 
were located at the edge of a marsh and 
not out on the beach. The Provincetown 
stumps were inside the tip of Cape Cod 
and not exposed to the severe coastal 
storms. The specimens were _ solidly 
rooted and seemed to be in their place 
of growth. A pine log about 10 feet in 
length and 12 to 15 inches in diameter 
was found. The bark on the under side 
was more than one inch thick. After much 
difficulty a section of this log was ob- 
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FOREST is not a group of inde- 
pendent trees. It is a plant com- 
munity and, indeed, perhaps the 
ost highly developed and complex of 
Il plant communities. Not only do the 
ndividual trees of a forest influence each 
ther, but independently and collectively 
hey influence most, if not all, environ- 
ental factors. An adequate concept of 
forest must therefore embrace a consid- 
ration not only of the ecology, anatomy 
nd physiology of the trees themselves, 
ut also a consideration of other woody 
and herbaceous plants, the soil, the fauna 
and flora of the soil, forest animals, and 
he various climatic factors. 

Forestry as an applied science is even 
more complex than the forest itself. The 
forester must deal not only with the for- 
est complex, but he must deal also with 
a host of economic, political, social and 
industrial problems influencing both the 
growing of timber crops and their utiliza- 
tion. 

It is with the question of training men, 
especially for the national service, and 
adequately preparing them to cope with 
these problems that we are concerned 
today. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, forest 
education is not a recent development. 
In Germany, forest education dates back 
to about the middle of the 18th century. 
Prior to that time in Germany the educa- 
tion of foresters was comparatively sim- 
ple and was mainly directed to learning 
the regulation of the chase. Early in the 
18th century, however, the need for 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN FOREST EDUCATION ° 
By HENRY SCHMITZ 


Chief, Division of Forestry, University of Minnesota 


This article concerns education in forestry mainly from the standpoint of training tor 
the federal services, and as such is addressed primarily to the Civil Service Commission. 


better woods knowledge became more 
pressing, and as a result a “Master 
School” arose in Wernigerode in 1763 
with von Zanthier as director. Shortly 
thereafter the two great masters and the 
fathers of modern forestry, Cotta and 
Hartig, established “Master Schools,” the 
former in 1785 and the latter in 1789. 
The school established by Cotta was later 
transferred to Tharandt and became a 
state institution. 

In France, a forest school was estab- 
lished in 1825 at Nancy. This school is 
still in existence and is highly regarded 
not only in Europe but in America. In 
Sweden, a state forest institute was estab- 
lished in Stockholm in 1828. Italy estab- 
lished the Institute Forestale at Vallam- 
brosa in 1866, while England’s first at- 
tempt at forest education was made in 
1885 when a chair of forestry was estab- 
lished in the Royal Engineering College 
at Coopers Hill. 

In America, a general belief in the 
myth of the inexhaustibility of forest 
resources delayed forest education al- 
most until the beginning of the present 
century. 

The University of Minnesota was one 
of the first American universities to seri- 
ously interest itself in forest education. 
On January 13, 1881, the late William 
Watts Folwell, the first president of 
this university, presented to the Board of 
Regents the following resolution: “that 
the Professor of Agriculture be requested 
to prepare a detailed statement whereby 
the advantages of a separate and special 


at Minneapolis, 
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school of forestry be offered in the agri- 
cultural college of the University.” This 
is one of the earliest instances of an 
American university interesting itself in 
forest education. 

It was not until 1898 that the New 
York State College of Forestry was estab- 
lished at Cornell University. The Yale 
Forest School was established in 1900. 
At present some thirty-four institutions 
offer professional work in forestry. 

Although a distinct forestry depart- 
ment was not organized at the University 
of Minnesota until some years later, 
courses in forestry were offered in the 
department of horticulture by the late 
Professor Samuel B. Green as early as 
1899. Professor Green’s book, Forestry 
in Minnesota, is one of the earliest Amer- 
ican textbooks on forestry. 

At first, European facts and experi- 
ences were the basis of American forestry 
education. As time went on more and 
more facts concerning our own forests 
and their management were collected. At 
the present time an extensive North 
American forestry literature is available. 
The establishment of the regional forest 
experiment stations gave a great impetus 
to forest research. 

Naturally an educational development 
as young as forest education has flaws 
and imperfections. Of these forestry 
educators are generally aware. But prob- 
lems of personnel, of adequate financial 
support are not always easily or quickly 
remedied. Probably the most urgent and 
pressing of all forest educational prob- 
lems is the training and selection of 
competent teachers who not only can take 
their place among their scientific col- 
leagues, but at the same time have not 
lost touch with the social and economic 
relations of forestry. 

Before making any concrete suggestions 
concerning the improvement of the gen- 
eral standard of the training of men 
entering the national service it is neces- 
sary to examine, even if this can be done 


only in a sketchy way, the organization 
of the Forest Service. In Washington, 
under the direction of the Chief Forester 
and Associate Forester there are seven: 
administrative branches as follows: 


Branch of Operation. 

Branch of Management. 

Branch of Range Management. 

Branch of Lands. 

Branch of Research. 
Division of Silvics. 
Division of Range Research. 
Division of Forest Products. 
Division of Forest Economics. 
Division of Forest and Range Ex-- 

periment Stations. 


1. Allegheny Forest Experiment 
Station. . 

2. Appalachian Forest Experiment t 
Station. : 

3. California Forest Experiment t 
Station. 


4. Central States Forest Experi- - 
ment Station. 

5. Intermountain 
ment Station. 

6. Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station. 

7. Northeastern Forest Experiment | 
Station. 

8. Northern Rocky Mountain For- 
est Experiment Station. 

9. Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 


periment Station. 


Forest Experi- : 


10. Southern Forest Experiment 
Station. 
11. Southwestern Forest Experi- 


ment Station. 
Forest Products Laboratory. 
. Section of Silvicultural Rela- 
tions. 
2. Section of Derived Products. 
3. Section of Pulp and Paper. 


<= 


4. Section of Timber Products. 

5. Section of Timber Physics. 

6. Section of Wood Preservation. 

7. Section of Industrial Investiga- 
tions. 

8. Section of Pathology. 


—— 


9. Section of Publications of Re- 
sults. 

10. Section of Laboratory Opera- 
tions. 

ll. Section of Finance and Ac- 
counts. 


Branch of Engineering. 
Branch of Public Relations. 

Division of State Codperation. 

Division of Information. 
In addition there are in the field nine 
ational forest regions in charge of re- 
ional officials who administer some 150 
ational forests embracing over 160 mil- 
on acres of forest land. These national 
rests are scattered from Alaska to 
lorida and from New Hampshire to 
alifornia. The administration of these 
roperties involves regional and _ local 
roblems in silviculture, range manage- 
ent, fire protection and suppression, 
rotection against insect pests and fun- 
ous diseases, range improvement, utili- 
ation, public relations, land exchange, 
ecreation, game preservation, and a host 
f others. 
The forest schools have attempted to 
ain men to cope with all of these vari- 
us problems. Is it any wonder that they 
ay not have been conspicuously success- 
ul. 
Personally I have no fault to find with 
hat has happened in the past. The de- 
elopment of the national forest system 
as rapid and the demand for men ur- 
nt and great. On the whole, the for- 
st schools have trained fairly competent 
orest practitioners imbued with a fine 
ense of public service and responsibility. 
In my opinion, however, we are now 
mtering a new era. The pioneer stage, at 
east in federal forestry, has in a large 
easure passed. The urgency for men 
n the national service is lessening. Qual- 
ty rather than quantity in men is needed. 
n part at least a new type of training 
s required, a training involving not 
nly adequate technical preparation, but 
1 broad liberal background and advanced 
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specialization. The time has arrived for 
forest educators and the Forest Service 


‘to more clearly recognize that there are 


required in the Forest Service at least 
two distinct types of men; the forest 
practitioner and the specialist. The 
forest practitioner will find his oppor- 
tunities largely in the administrative 
fields of the Forest Service; the special- 
ist in the various fields of research. There 
are, to be sure, a large number of posi- 
tions in the Forest Service, the training 
requirements for which are not now 
clear. 

That some recognition is given to 
fact that at least two types of men 
required in the Forest Service is in- 
dicated by the various civil service ex- 
aminations announced from time to time. 
During the past year, for example, ex- 
aminations were held for the following 
positions: principal silviculturist, senior 
silviculturist, silviculturist, senior forest 
ecologist, forest ecologist, senior forest 
economist, economist, and others. 

For many of the positions either (a) 
the Ph. D. degree and three years of re- 
sponsible and successful experience in re- 
search, or (b) six years of responsible 
and successful experience in_ research 
are required. The alternate requirement 
(b) is of interest. Apparently three 
years of responsible research are consid- 
ered by Forest Service officials to be 
equivalent to the Ph. D. degree. There 
are perhaps some good reasons why this 
substitute for the Ph. D. degree is per- 
mitted. We are in a transitional stage 
and a sufficient number of men having 
both the degree and adequate experience 
is undoubtedly not available. The time 
must come, however, when the training 
represented by the Ph. D. degree or its 
equivalent, except in unusual cases, will 
be a prerequisite for an important re- 
search post. 

Drs. I. W. Bailey and H. A. Spoehr, 
who made the recent survey of the role 
of research in the development of for- 


the 


are 
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estry in North America for the General 
Education Board, state “it can not be 
too strongly emphasized that the future 
welfare of research in the forest experi- 
ment stations is dependent upon the: selec- 
tion and adequate training of an unusu- 
ally able and outstanding group of inves- 
tigators.” With this statement no one 
can take exception. Nor will any one 
deny that graduate study contributes to 
the training of investigators. 

Dr. Stockberger in his address has 
shown that but 5.1 per cent of the pro- 
fessional employees of the Forest Service 
have the Ph. D. degree. This average 
figure is of no particular significance, be- 
cause most of the technical employees of 
the Forest Service are engaged in its 
administrative duties. Many of those who 
have this degree are connected either 
with the Forest Products Laboratory or 
the regional forest experiment stations. 
A rather cursory analysis of the person- 
nel of the regional forest experiment sta- 
tions indicates that about nine or ten, 
or approximately ten per cent of the pro- 
fessional employees of these stations have 
the Ph. D. degree. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, those who have the degree are 
younger men, but this is only to be ex- 
pected because the advanced degree for 
foresters is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. 

There seems to be some disposition 
on the part of the Forest Service to re- 
cruit forest experiment station workers 
from the junior forester register. This 
may, of course, be an emergency mea- 
sure, but nevertheless, it is a mistake in 
the long run. It will result, unless further 
training of these men is anticipated, in 
filling up research positions with inade- 
quately trained men. 

It is in the training of forest specialists 
that the universities can be of greatest 
help to the national service. The ade- 
quate training of practitioners is impor- 
tant; the adequate training of specialists 
vital, the training of these specialists is 
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not the problem of forest schools alone: 
The forest schools should, and must, hav 
the codperation, and active participation 
of other departments of the university 
even in the undergraduate training o 
these men. There is no good reason why 
the forest schools as administrative unit: 
should endeavor to build up by the 
selves all the special fields of foress 
education. In most cases this would com 
pel them to spread themselves even thing 
ner than they now are. 

Specialists in forestry, such as fores: 
pathologists, forest entomologists, forte 
chemists, and many others can be giver 
the best graduate instruction in the de¢ 
partment where the underlying science isi 
pursued in the broadest and most thor: 
ough manner. This does not mean thas 
there is no opportunity to specialize in 
forestry as such. Silvics, silviculture, for: 
est finance, and forest management ai 
least lend themselves to graduate trainr 
ing quite as well as other biological ana 
social sciences. In any case, the schoold 
of forestry must codperate and partici: 
pate in the graduate training of foresi 
specialists, or the training of these spex 
cialists may run too far afield and tha 
specialist himself lose the forestry view’ 
point, which is the real and vital thing; 

I have already made reference to grad\ 
uate work in forestry proper. It is here 
that the forest schools are having theii 
greatest difficulty. As a rule forest school 
staffs are small and the instructors by 
training, experience and inclination are 
themselves practitioners rather than spe: 
cialists. The training of specialists by 
general practitioners is educationally un- 
sound. In some quarters a change, slow 
to be sure, is taking place. Instructors. 
although compelled to teach a wide va 
riety of subjects, are beginning to concen- 
trate their research activities in a rather 
limited field. All too often, however, we 
still find coming, from a single man, pub- 
lications dealing with almost every con- 
ceivable subject. In all cases this is not 


i 


e result of institutional policy, but of 
dividual preference. In either case, 
wever, such an environment is not con- 
cive to broad and thorough study or 
es it create an educational atmosphere 
tractive to scholars. At Minnesota we 
ve learned much and gone far in the 
atter of inter-departmental cooperation. 
rest specialists have been trained in the 
anner just described and there are no 
ministrative difficulties. 

It is in connection with the junior for- 
ter requirements and examinations that 
e Forest Service through the Civil Ser- 
ce Commission can exert a most pro- 
und influence on the forest schools. 
is influence may be either propitious 


inauspicious. 
The last announcement of the junior 
rester examination, like former an- 


uncements, specifies that to be eligible 
r this examination, the candidate must 
ow either that he has, or will (during 
e life of the eligible register), graduate 
om a four-year course in a forest school, 
that he has graduated from a high 
hool and has had four years’ practical 
perience in forestry work in the field. 
he inference is, of course, that four 
ars practical forestry work in the field 
essentially equivalent to graduation 
om a forest school. There is little or 
o foundation for such an assumption, 

id to the best of my knowledge it is 
ot made by European countries in which 
igh standards for forest personnel are 
aintained. In France, for example, an 
stive service of fifteen years is con- 
dered equivalent to the education in the 
rest school for advancement in the for- 
st service. 

It is only fair to say that this alter- 
ative requirement undoubtedly has a de- 
irable effect on the morale of non-college 
me ortes already in the Forest Service. 
erhaps a way should he left open for 
hem to attain higher technical ratings in 
he Service. To permit new men to enter 
he Forest Service through the four-year 
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practical experience route, is, however, 
a doubtful expediency. The important 
question is not whether all aspirants to 
technical positions in the Forest Service 
should be forest school graduates, but 
whether four years of practical experi- 
ence is equivalent to a four years’ tech- 
nical course in forestry. 

The junior forester examination, which 
is the principal means by which graduate 
foresters enter the Forest Service, is 
largely technical in character. There 
seems to be some disposition among for- 
esters to rate the forest schools on the 
basis of the success of their graduate in 
passing this examination. In certain insti- 
tutions this concept has a profound in- 
fluence on forestry curricula. Cultural 
and humanistic courses ordinarily con- 
ceived to be an essential part of any col- 
lege course are neglected in order to per- 
mit time for a greater number of techni- 
cal and practical forestry courses. If this 
drift continues, forest education will be 
reduced to trade school level and even- 
tually will have to justify its place in 
the university. As a general rule students 
who enroll in the forestry courses are 
already too vocationally minded. In this 
they need no encouragement. What they 
do need is a keener realization and ap- 
preciation of the attributes of an educated 
man. 

At the present time a general knowl- 
edge of history, government, sociology, 
certain basic sciences, foreign languages, 
etc., does not materially help a candidate 
in passing the junior forester examina- 
tion. 

As the competition for Forest Service 
positions becomes keener, there is some 
danger that even the technical courses in 
forestry will be influenced by the type of 
questions asked in the junior forester ex- 
aminations. There may be a tendency to 
include in the technical courses taught 
in the forest schools only such material 
as is likely to be of value in passing the 
examination. Broad, general principles 
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may be neglected. The cultural aspects, 
and there may be many in forestry 
courses, may be sacrificed for immediate 
and practical considerations. 

I hold that our first responsibility in 
forest education is to maintain standards 
of scholarship and curricular require- 
ments equal to those of other university 
departments. The cultural and humanis- 
tic aspects of education should not be 
sacrificed for the technical and practical 
aspects. There are many problems. The 
length of the course is not the least of 
these. Perhaps a five years’ course in- 
stead of the conventional four years’ 
course is part answer. 

In conclusion, let me summarize briefly 
my conception of how the Forest Service 
may beneficially influence forest educa- 
tion. 

1. In general, require technical train- 
ing for all technical positions. 
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2. Clearly distinguish between th 
training of forest practitioners and fore 
specialists. 

3. In selecting forest practitioners, giv 
consideration to general as well as tech 
nical training. 

4. Require special training for fore 
specialists, this special training not to 
included in the four-year undergraduati 
course, but in graduate work in the spe 


cial fields. 


5. Insofar as possible, require under 
graduate training in forestry for fores 
specialists. 


6. Establish closer relationship betwees 
the forest schools and the various federz 
departments employing forest schoo 
graduates in order that the persona 
qualifications of prospective candidate 
for civil service positions may be care 
fully scrutinized and weighed. 


BRR 


The district ranger has his place in the national-forest community and is 
closely identified with its civic affairs, because he is the representative of a 
Federal service whose business of producing timber for the sawmills, protecting 


grazing ranges, suppressing fires, building 
other forest improvements, preserving wild 


portant to community prosperity. 


roads, trails, telephone lines, and 
life and forest scenery, is all im- 
' 


S. B. SHow. 
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ForESTRY AT THE Lanp UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE! 


Forestry was given much prominence 
and publicity last November. First, due 
to the elections in New York State and 
later because of the land utilization con- 
ference held November 19-21 in Chicago. 
The Chicago conference was called 
jointly by the Secretary of Agriculture 
‘and the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. While the pur- 
pose of the conference was the considera- 
tion of essential steps toward a national 
policy of land utilization and the bear- 
ing of such a policy on problems now 
‘confronting agriculture, forestry received 
much attention especially as a use for 
unnecessary or marginal farm lands and 
because of its bearing on waters and 
on erosion. As a major corrective of the 
present situation of planless develop- 
ment and use of land, the speakers em- 
phasized the need of carefully worked 
‘out long-time land-use programs. In- 
deed, intelligent long-time planning was 
the underlying theme of the recommenda- 
tions for a sound land-use policy. The 
place of forestry in the land utilization 
program and how forestry can contribute 
to agricultural prosperity was discussed 
by several speakers; others reported the 
experiences and plans of New York, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and other states in deal- 
ing with submarginal farm areas. The 
Society of American Foresters was espe- 
cially invited by Secretary Hyde to par- 
ticipate in the conference. Executive 
Secretary Franklin Reed represented the 
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Society and served on the Committee on 
Summaries and Conclusions. Some of the 
salient points made by a few of the many 
speakers addressing the conference follow. 
AGAINST FARM 


HYDE WOULD SHUT DOORS 


EXPANSION 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde, in making the opening address 
at thé conference, hoped for the day when 
there will be “proper supervision of 
colonization schemes,” when settlers can 
be “truthfully apprised of the economic 
facts,” and when “Uncle Sam will refuse 
to deed 640 acres of sand and cactus 
to a man, no matter how courageous 
and industrious he may be,” and asked 
that the Nation formulate a sound na- 
tional policy of agricultural land utiliza- 
tion. 

“We have made, over the last 10 
years, a good many studies of various 
segments of the national problem of land 
use,” Secretary Hyde said. “So have 
many of you. The object of this con- 
ference is to get all these studies out in 
the open, to compare and discuss them, 
and to check them against observation 
and experience in field, forest, and farm. 
We shall probably discover a host of con- 
flicting opinions and interests. Facts are 
stubborn things, even those of mere local 
application. We can not afford to be 
dogmatic.” 

The need for this land-utilization con- 
ference, the Secretary continued, “lies 
«n the vast waste of human and material 
resources now taking place in our rural 


1Recommendations made by the conference appeared in the January issue of the JouRNAL OF 


Forestry, on page 115. 
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areas. Erosion has already gashed and 
gullied our countrysides and ruined 21,- 
000,000 acres beyond repair. The wastage 
of natural resources in the East and 
South has already sapped the economic 
strength of communities and farmers and 
small towns. Every one of these presents 
problems of economic readjustment and 
political reorganization which might con- 
ceivably change a loss into a modest 
profit. Thousands of pioneer souls have 
listened to the siren song of the expan- 
sionists and have followed their land 
hunger into arid regions or onto cutover 
lands which Nature intended for other 
purposes than farms. 

“Suggestions have come from various 
sources that the answer to the problem 
of submarginal lands is purchase and re- 
forestation by the Government. There 
probably are areas which possess so 
high a value for national uses that they 
should be acquired. National uses, under 
our present policy included watershed 
protection, national forests, parks, and 
game preserves. Possibly sound policy 
would include acquisition to stop ero- 
sion and to conserve the soil for future 
generations. There are other areas where 
the continuance of the economic life of 
whole communities depends upon the 
maintenance of some national resource, 
such as forests, which provides raw ma- 
terials and employment to farmers and 
workmen in small towns. 


“In such instances acquisition may be 
justified, either by federal or state gov- 
ernments, or jointly, but to purchase all 
of the submarginal areas is hopelessly 
impossible.” 

In questioning the advisability of any 
sweeping purchase of submarginal lands 
by governmental bodies, and to allay the 
fears of those who expect a modern 
hegira from the submarginal 
Secretary Hyde declared: 

“There is probably more hope of suc- 
cess in slamming shut 


areas, 


a few doors 
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through which expansion is flowing than 
there is in the recapture of acreage.. 
Most of the expansion takes place in four > 
directions: drainage, irrigation, clearing ; 
of forests, and dry land farming. The: 
extent of that expansion is not generally’ 
recognized. There are both dynamite and | 
enlightenment in the statistics, taken from | 
the census, that there were 84,000 fewer ° 
farms in 1930 than in 1925, but there: 
were 15,000,000 more acres in crops.. 
This in five years, and the last five years ; 
at that! There are both pathos and prob- 
lems in the fact that the 366,000,000 
acres planted to crops in 1930 was 55,- 
000,000 acres more than our cultivated 
area in 1909, and larger than the war- 
time peak of 1919. 


“We must start sometime. No pro- 
gram which we can conceive will im- 
mediately cure the present emergency. A 
long-time land-use program can not write 
an immediate answer to the present emer- 
gency, but the present emergency em- 
phasizes the immediate need for a long- 
time program. If we had begun even so 
short a time as 20 years ago—before 
the expansion of our cultivated area by 
55,000,000 acres—how much of tragedy _ 
and distress might have been prevented! — 
If we could have prevented the entry of 
the submarginal portion of those 55,000,- 
000 acres, or could have held in abeyance 
such portion as was not economically 
needed, what a different story we could. 
write for American agriculture!” 

Whatever land-use policy is formu- 
lated, the Secretary pointed out, it must 
be elastic enough to fit constantly a 
changing economic environment. The 
old epic of land settlement, he said, is 
about over. “We have come now to the 
time when we should write a new epic,” 
he said, “the epic of adjustments, of re- 
grouping, of retirement from cultivation 
of lands which the pioneer subdued, but 
which stubbornly refuse to yield to his 
grandchildren a reasonable standard of 
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iving, of development of parts of our 
great patrimony and of conservation of 
other parts; in short, the epic of con- 
serving a hard-working, God-fearing, agri- 
cultural people—proud to be, as in fact 
they have always been, the mainstay of a 
great people, the nursery of a great race.” 


FORESTRY INCLUDED IN 10-POINT PROGRAM 
FOR SUBMARGINAL FARM AREAS 


A 10-point program for areas in which 
submarginal lands have been abandoned 
or are about to be abandoned, was pre- 
sented to the conference by Dr. L. C. 
Gray, in charge of the division of land 
economics, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Pointing out that a primary task in 
developing a land-use program for any 
community “is to determine how far we 
ean go in turning submarginal farms or 
forests into supermarginal — businesses 
through modifications in the tax system, 
and through adjusting the farm plant 
and organization to present-day require- 
ments,” Doctor Gray suggested the fol- 
lowing ten lines of action for submargi- 
nal areas: 

1. Readjust the tax burden and meth- 


‘ods of taxation to conform to uses for 


which land is adapted and to tax-bear- 
ing ability of each class of land. 

2. Develop a forest crop law or some 
equivalent through which the state will 
share with individual and community the 
burden of maintaining timber until ma- 
turity. 

3. Encourage evacuation by educational 
programs for sparsely occupied areas 
where costs of local services are greater 
than the value of occupied tracts. In 
some cases public acquisition of the land, 
by joint county and state action, may be 
best. 

4. Zone against resettlement, submargi- 
nal areas that have been evacuated. This 
would also apply to areas not yet oc- 


cupied but unsuited to farming. 
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5. Discontinue attempts to sell tax de- 
linquent lands unsuited to private utiliza- 
tion. Where resales are unavoidable, re- 
strict them to areas where they will not 
entail an undue burden for public ser- 
vices. 

6. Consolidate areas acquired by tax 
delinquency into units suitable for ad- 
ministration, either by exchange or pur- 
chase. 


7. Provide an adequate program of 
fire protection for both private and pub- 
lic lands, and determine a sound pro- 
gram of use for public lands, for forests, 
recreation, grazing, or the like. 

8. Encourage by education and dem- 
onstration a sound type of forest and 
woodlot management on areas adapted to 
private utilization. Codperative manage- 
ment of consolidated areas, codperative 
cutting, hauling, and marketing may be 
feasible. 


9. Revise the institutional set-up of 
the community, planning the location of 
schools, roads, and other utilities to con- 
form with the revised land use program. 

10. Regroup units of local government 
and redistribute governmental functions, 
not only as between state and local gov- 
ernments, but also through codperation 
among counties and other local units in 
supplying various kinds of public service. 
In some a greater contribution from state 
resources will be necessary. 

This sort of program, Doctor Gray ad- 
mitted, will take years to develop. A few 
states, however, have already taken the 
first steps. 

“I do not subscribe to the point of 
view sometimes voiced,” Doctor Gray de- 
clared, “that the federal or state govern- 
ments should take over all the extensive 
areas of cut-over or other marginal lands 
that are virtually idle. We should cer- 
tainly go as far as we can in modifying 
methods of taxation and other conditions 
to enable private enterprises to utilize 
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these lands in ways reasonably consistent 
with the public interest.” 


STUART CALLS STABILITY CHIEF NEED OF 
FOREST POLICY 


Major R. Y. Stuart, chief of the For- 
est Service, in his address before the con- 
ference asked for a land utilization pro- 
gram that will insure stability of use for 
the Nation’s acres in forests. 

“Stable use is reasonably assured for 
most of the approximately 100 million 
acres of forest land that is now owned 
by the public,” Major Stuart said. “The 
national forests and national parks are 
not likely ever to be turned over to other 
forms of use, if public sentiment con- 
tinues vigilant to safeguard them against 
schemes or measures endangering their 
integrity. The same can be said of the 
state forests and parks in those few states 
which have definitely and permanently 
dedicated them to forest use by constitu- 
tional or legislative enactment.” 


In very few states, however, Major 
Stuart pointed out, is there a definite 
policy on the use of land that reverts 
to the state or counties as a result of tax 
delinquency. “Most of them,” he ex- 
plained, “endeavor to return the land to 
private ownership, without regard to its 
economic possibilities, and without any 
assurance that the process will not be 
repeated after a few years. . . . One of 
the first steps that should be taken is to 
formulate definite policies for stabilizing 
the ownership and use of unreserved for- 
est land now owned by counties, states, 
and federal government, and of that 
which is returning to public ownership. 
Such land should not be alienated unless 
it can be depended on to remain in pri- 
vate ownership and to be utilized in a 


way that will not conflict with the public 
interest.” 


The bearing of forest policy on the 
future of American agriculture is appar- 


ent, Major Stuart declared, when it is 
realized that forests occupy nearly half of 
the land that is potentially available for 
future expansion of the crop area. At 
present the forest area, comprising one-! 
fourth of the land area of the United 
States, is larger than the combined area 
in crops and improved pasture. One-: 
seventh of all the land in farms, and east 
of the Mississippi River more than one- 
fourth, is woodland. 

The major objective of a forest policy, 
Major Stuart said, “is to keep existing 
forest land in such a productive condi- 
tion that it will furnish needed supplies: 
of timber, conserve water, check erosion 1 
of the soil, and conserve recreation values 
and wild life, and to keep the land from: 
being diverted to other uneconomic uses} 
which would threaten the welfare of! 
existing agriculture.” 

“Forest cover can be destroyed and the: 
land utilized for crops or pasture on very 
short notice,” he continued, “but once. 
the cover has been destroyed, it is not so 
simple a matter to return the land to: 
forest use, either for timber production 
or even for protective cover. For this 
reason, stability of policy is essential 
if the land is to be used for forestry. . . . 
Stability of policy requires either a 
fairly strict public control over the use 
of the land or a considerable degree of 
stability of ownership. 


“The ownership, and consequently the 
policy of utilization of much of the 
privately owned forest land, and of some 
of the publicly owned, is essentially un- 
stable. East of the Great Plains approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the forest land is 
in private ownership, and in the West, 
about 25 per cent. . . . A large area, 
roughly one-third of all the privately 
owned forest land of the country, be- 
longs to farmers.” 

Land on which forestry can be made 
to pay, and which is now privately 


wned, should remain in private owner- 
hip, Major Stuart maintained, unless 
here are special reasons for its acquisi- 
ion by the public. For farm woodlands 
d other small holdings, in his opinion, 
t may be possible to reduce costs and 
increase returns through the development 
f{ cooperative management and market- 
ng. 

“Any attempt at this time to estimate 
he area of forest land that should be 
equired by the public would be futile,” 
ajor Stuart asserted. “All that can be 
aid is that the area is very large—much 
larger than has been contemplated in 
any program hitherto proposed. . . . In 
general, the federal government should 
acquire mostly those lands which either 
can be managed best in connection with 
existing national forests, or which have 
an influence upon the flow or the silting 
of interstate or navigable streams. Ac- 
quisition of other lands should be left 
mainly to the states, counties, and munic- 
ipalities.” 


KNIGHT TELLS OF SOIL LOSSES BY EROSION 


Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
soil conservation as a major problem in 
agricultural readjustment, and pointed to 
soil erosion as an important cause of re- 
cent readjustments in agriculture. 
Of our heritage of something over 650 
million acres of more or less readily 
arable land, at least 21 million acres 
have gone out of cultivation because of 
destructive erosion alone. What it took 
nature 3,000 years to produce, man is 
now destroying in the short period of 
one generation. 

The area of land eroded in the United 
States, Doctor Knight said, already ex- 
ceeds the total area of arable land in 
Japan. On the Piedmont Plateau, an area 
‘of 51 million acres, about 2,600,000 acres 
once in cultivation has been destroyed 
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by gullying. From 4 to 18 inches of top 
soil have been washed from about 65 per 
cent of the cultivated portion of the en- 
tire Piedmont Plateau. In the Appala- 
chian Mountain area, comprising 78 mil- 
lion acres, between 10 and 15 million 
acres have been seriously eroded. The 
southern brown loam region, comprising 
17 million acres of once very fertile land 
in Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri, has lost most of 
the top soil from about 8 million acres 
and probably 3 million acres have been 
permanently ruined by gullying. In the 
rich Black Belt of Texas, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, erosion has been severe over 
4,500,000 of the 12,000,000 acres. Of the 
36 million acres of the red plains of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 8 million 
acres have been severely eroded and 
about 1,200,000 acres have been utterly 
ruined by erosion. 

The Department of Agriculture is at- 
tempting to meet the erosion problem, 
Doctor Knight explained, by developing 
practical methods the farmer may use in 
checking and controlling erosion. Nine 
regional erosion experiment stations have 
been established in the past two years, 
and ten more are ultimately to be estab- 
lished in the major regions where soil- 
washing is a serious problem. 

The decreased acre yields of wheat in 
parts of the Wheat Belt, the decreased 
acre yields of corn in many sections of 
the Corn Belt, and the decreased acre 
yields of cotton in numerous localities in 
the Cotton Belt can in large part be at- 
tributed to soil washing, Doctor Knight 
believes. 

Stressing the need for classification of 
our land resources by means of soil maps 
—already available for most of the farm 
lands of the country—by topographic 
maps, and economic surveys, Doctor 
Knight suggested the four groupings into 
which all agricultural lands might fall. 
The first group would include non-arable 
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lands, lands too steep, too stony, too 
wet, or too gullied to plow. The second 
group might include marginal lands, 
those too poor and droughty, too arid, 
too difficult to plow, or too much sub- 
ject to intermittent wet and dry spells. 
The third group would include lands 
hazardous from the standpoint of erosion, 
while in the fourth group would go the 
lands satisfactory for general agricul- 
tural purposes. 

“The lands of the first three groups 
would be protected by throwing them in- 
to forests, grazing lands, wild life ref- 
uges, hunting preserves, and areas for 
recreation,” said Doctor Knight, “leaving 
lands in Group 4 upon which to expend 
our best efforts in the formulation of a 
land utilization program.” 

“The time is ripe,” Doctor Knight con- 
cluded, “for developing a conservative, 
sound, and satisfactory policy for con- 
servation of our soil resources. Any plan 
of agricultural readjustment should have 
this as a prime consideration. Our mil- 
lions of acres which are not actually 
needed for production at the present time 
should be carefully conserved for future 
use, and the acres which are needed 
should be protected from needless de- 


struction.” 
BRE 


Memorial DepicaTeD on Nationa For- 
EST TO ROOSEVELT THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST2 


PINCHOT EULOGIZES ROOSEVELT 


The letter which follows was sent by 
Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsy]l- 
vania, to Mr. Evan W. Kelley, Regional 
Forester, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, 
Mont., and was read at the dedication of 
the Roosevelt Memorial at Marias Pass, 


Mont., October 25, 1931. 


“I would give almost anything I have 


*Further notes on ithe m 
Service Bulletin, 


€ memorial appear in the 
the entire number of which is 


to be with you today. To be with you 
among those mountains, whose peaks | 
have climbed; over so many miles of 
which, with my old friend Jack Monroe, 
I have carried my pack; in whose valleys 
I first learned, from Billy Jackson, one of 
Custer’s Scouts, to throw the diamond 
hitch; and in whose forests, and above 
them, I killed deer and bear, and elk and 
goat and mountain sheep. This region 
holds some of the pleasantest memories 
of my life. 


“In view of why you are hcre, noth- 
ing else could keep me away, nothing less 
could detain me, than the great and difh- 
cult task of keeping nearly a million 
Pennsylvania unemployed, with their 
families, from the worst of the misery 
that threatens them during the coming 
winter. That is my justification, and it 
is complete. 

“Theodore Roosevelt was my leader 
and my friend. He has taken the long, 
long trail. He has faded from my sight. 
But his spirit has not faded. 


“T can still hear him declaring that 
the public good comes first. I can still 
hear him asserting that the forest and 
water problems are the most important 
internal problems of the United States. I| 
can still catch the echo of his statement 
that ‘it is better to help a small mani 
make a living than to assist a rich man} 
to grow richer still.’ I can still feel his: 
hand on my shoulder as I did when the: 
Forest Service began the first effective: 
regulation of electric utilities in the his-. 
tory of the United States. 

“T can still thrill to the joy of battle: 
in his eye when he went forward to meet, 
more than half way, the attacks of the 
enemies of the people. And I doubt if 
any other monument that can ever be 
erected to him would please him more 
than this, set in the land he loved so 


Nov. 16, 1931, issue of the U. S. Forest Service 
devoted to the subject. Ed. 
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ell and dedicated to a cause that was 
earest his great heart. 

“But of far more consequence than any 
ersonal friendship whatever is the fact 
hat Theodore Roosevelt, who embodied, 
as few other men have ever done, the 
spirit of East and West in the highest 
orm of both, was the friend of conserva- 
ion and forestry. Under him the United 
States Forest Service grew to be the 
undefeated champion of the rights of the 
people. While he lived, no man, no in- 
terest, no politician, and no combination 
of them could make it. afraid. 

“Those were glorious days. In them 
Theodore Roosevelt gave us most of the 
national forests. He not only created 
them, but he defended them. When the 
sheep men, now their friends, attacked 
them, he stood like a rock. When the 
mining men, the lumbermen, struck, he 
caught and stopped the blow. When they 
mobilized all the resources of venal poli- 
tics against the national forests, his shield 
blunted their arrow. 


“Neither forestry, nor conservation, 
nor any question of the public’s rights 
was remote enough to be passed by. 
When the crooked special interests who 
preyed upon the people advanced their 
pleas, he knew the field, he knew the 
facts, and he met and defeated them. His 
record then is the proof of where he 
would have stood today. 

“Those, I repeat, were glorious days. 
In them the Forest Service, to which I 
had the great honor to belong, was fac- 
ing a hostile world. Public opinion in 
the West was mainly against forestry, 
The Forest Service, and the conservation 
of natural resources. It was Theodore 
Roosevelt’s support that brought us 
through. 

“The fight for forestry in those days 
was a clean-strain fight, and because it 
was clean strain it won a notable victory. 
But great as were those days, the greatest 
days of forestry in America are still 
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ahead. The greatest task is yet to be per- 
formed. The greatest victory is yet to 
be won. 

“That task is the saving of the three 
quarters of our forests that are in_ pri- 
vate hands, whose destruction goes on 
unchecked. 

“That victory is the rescue of forestry 
from the leadership of commercial in- 
terests whose chief purpose is to see that 
forestry fails, that it is never really 
applied to the lands they own. 

“Who can doubt where Theodore 
Roosevelt, the greatest friend forestry in 
America ever had, the establisher of con- 
servation on this continent, would have 
stood in this vast conflict? His word to 
the foresters of America in substance 
would have been this: 

“‘Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.’ 

“Choose between the forests and their 
devastation. Choose between the people, 
to whom God gave this continent, and 
those interests whose enormous concen- 
trations of resources, of money, and of 
political power, have already checked, 
and now threaten to destroy, the essence 
of liberty in America. 

“As for me and my house, we stand 
for the forests, for Theodore Roosevelt, 
and the people. 

“Tet us never forget this tremendous 
saying of the leader we commemorate 
today: 

“Tt is of little use for us to pay lip 
loyalty to the mighty men of the past 
unless we sincerely endeavor to apply to 
the problem of the present precisely the 
qualities which in other crises enabled 
the men of that day to meet those crises.’ ” 


SHERMAN ACCEPTS CUSTODIANSHIP OF 
MEMORIAL FOR FOREST SERVICE 


“The Forest Service accepts the custo- 
dianship of this monument. We shall 
revere and protect it as the sacred shrine 
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of conservation. In the absence of Chief 
Forester R. Y. Stuart, it is my good 
fortune to speak the official words ac- 
cepting responsibility for its preservation 
from all but the consuming force of 
time. 

“The time, the place, the occasion 
mark this as an act of historic signifi- 
cance. Our promise takes a tone of 
solemnity because of the sacredness of 
the cause which this obelisk commemo- 
rates. 5 

“In Theodore Roosevelt conservation 
found its greatest champion. Whatever 
is admirable in our national Forest Ser- 
vice we owe to him and the leaders he 
gave to us. There were united in his 
soul the finest of the East and the truest 
of the West. His career and personality 
had this in common with the great high- 
way which this monument adorns. He 
linked the East with the West. As this 
great thoroughfare breaks through Marias 
Pass, so did his instant and complete 
understanding break through every re- 
straint or prejudice of provincialism. He 
was the ideal outdoor man. Above all 
other statesmen of his age, he understood 
the language of forest and plain, river 
and mountain, the coney in his house 
of rocks and the waterfowl winging its 
distant flight. He saw not alone the 
beauty and mystery of nature but ap- 
preciated as well the potential value of 
forest-clad hills, tumbling streams and 
arid plains. He lived his own day with 
busy hands and throbbing heart, yet he 
saw far into the future, anticipated the 
needs of those who follow in our foot- 
steps and with calm courage and so far 
as laid within his power, made provision 
for those needs. 


“Washington fought for the indepen- 
dence of man in 1776; Lincoln labored 
for the union cause of 61; Roosevelt 
sought economic justice and opportunity, 
not for his own generation alone, but 
equal justice for the generations which 
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are to follow. Like Washington and 
Lincoln, he grows in moral stature and 
historical importance with the passing ob 
time. Instead of fading into the distance: 
his dynamic character is more clearly 
and sharply outlined. 

“The Forest Service gladly accepts thisi 
custodianship. We, too, are of both the 
East and West. Today, standing on this 
great continental divide, we rejoice that 
Theodore Roosevelt was our great leader 
It was his signature that brought the For-+ 
est Service into existence. His signature 
added 120,000,000 acres to our national 
forests and dedicated them to the ser- 
vice of all the people. Take from our 
national forests today the reservations 
made by Theodore Roosevelt; balance 
against them all the lands added by other 
chief executives before his day and since, 
and his contributions outweigh them all. 
What wonder that such men as Pinchot,: 
Graves, Greeley, and Stuart have carried: 
on with loyalty in their hearts and al-. 
ways a smile of contentment on _ their 
lips, born of a noble cause. 


“We rejoice in his memory. We re-: 
joice that this memorial was born of the 
inspiration of a former member of th 
Forest Service, Hon. Scott Leavitt, con-. 
gressman from Montana. To him, as t 
each of us, his Forest Service badge and’ 
shield, emblem of public service, is a: 
simple American equivalent of the Vic-: 
torian cross. 

“In the name of the Forest Service, 
and pledging its support to the principles: 
of human justice which inspired the: 
cause of conservation, this memorial is: 
accepted, to be held in trust for the: 


people of the United States, generation: 
by generation.” 


LEAVITT GIVES SIGNIFICANCE OF MEMORIAL 
The purpose for which this monument! 


is erected by the Congress of the United’ 
States to Theodore Roosevelt for his 


i-_——es 


dership in forest conservation may be 
ted in a few words. The first day of 
bruary, 1930, marked the twenty-fifth 
niversary of the organizing of the pres- 
t Forest Service. Theodore Roosevelt 
s at that time, in 1905, President of 
e United States and it was because of 
s interest in the conservation of the 
tional forests that this reorganization 
as possible, and it is in turn due to 
at reorganization that forest conserva- 
n came to assume its place of great 
portance in the life of the nation. So 
early did President Roosevelt see the 
scessity of a well-founded forest policy 
at he remarked on one occasion that 
e conservation of its forests constituted 
many ways the most important internal 
oblem of the United States. 

Observance of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
ry of the birth of the present Forest 
ervice was had in Washington. On that 
casion it was my privilege to address 
e House of Representatives on the sig- 
ificance of the day, and to state that I 
ould introduce a bill to make perma- 
ent the tribute of a grateful country to 
oosevelt, the conservationist. I intro- 
uced such a bill, and it finally passed 
a form which has provided this mag- 
ificent monument, erected here on the 
ontinental divide and on the boundary 
ne between two of the greatest national 
rests. What I had in mind was ex- 
ressed on that occasion to the effect that 
osterity, witnessing the resulting benefits 
f Roosevelt’s wisdom and courage, would 
ay that no greater evidence exists of his 
tatesmanship than his essential contribu- 
ion to a national policy of forest con- 
ervation. His leadership was not only 
vident and necessary at the seat of gov- 
srnment, but it was also potent in creat- 
ng throughout the land that understand- 
ng and active public sentiment required 
o advance such a great idea into the 
90sition of a permanent national policy 
md to a program of achievement. His 
roice reached the ears of the people, and 
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theories which had been entertained by 
the few became the established conviction 
of the many. 

Among the decisive steps which he 
took, one arose out of the situation in 
1907, when there was written into an 
appropriation bill by opponents of con- 
servation a provision that the President 
should no longer have authority to create 
national forests by his own proclamation, 
within the boundaries of five of the west- 
ern states. When this matter was brought 
to his attention, with characteristic deci- 
sion and energy, Roosevelt called for the 
preparation of proclamations to add an 
additional 17,000,000 acres at once to 
the national forest areas. He signed those 
proclamations first, and then signed the 
bill containing the provision which de- 
prived him of such power. He realized 
that the future judgment of the nation 
would be behind the preservation of the 
great forested areas of the mountains, not 
only as reservoirs of a timber supply 
for the nation, but also for the protection 
of the headwaters of the streams to give 
life and permanence to great agricultural 
areas, to assist in the control of floods, 
and to provide a measure of stabilization 
to the flow of navigable waters. He knew 
the West and the great mountain areas, 
and he likewise knew the problems of 
stream flow, forestry needs, and the neces- 
sity for recreational areas within the con- 
gested sections of the East. His was a 
national vision, coupled with courage and 
initiative, out of which sprang accom- 
plishment. In my judgment, let me re- 
peat, the generations of the future will 
say that no greater permanent contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the nation exists 
within the entire scope of the tremendous 
and varied activities of this truly great 
American than his leadership to make 
permanent as a national policy the con- 
servation of our forests. 

The location of this monument on the 
continental divide and on the boundary 
line between the Lewis and Clark and the 
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Flathead national forests has a_ special 
significance. It stands in the center of a 
highway dedicated to this great leader. 
It stands in the center of that highway, 
so that it will stand in the view of the 
thousands following this way to the West. 
It stands at what may well be considered 
the gateway to the great region of na- 
tional forests, into which the traveler will 
go as he passes this way. It will serve 
to implant in the minds of those who 
come here the purposes and the need of 
the care of our forests. They will travel 
on with minds turned toward their own 
duty to assist in the preservation of that 
heritage which leaders such as Theodore 
Roosevelt and those who labored with 
him thus preserved for the generations 
to come. It will arise here, a memorial 
to great public service. It will arouse the 
desire of those who witness it to emulate 
in their own way those qualities of good 
citizenship which include an_ essential 
contribution to the general welfare. 


Its location has likewise a touch of 
sentiment so far as I am personally con- 
cerned. I wrote this location definitely 
into the law in order that no question 
might arise as to the spot upon which 
this obelisk should be erected. It so hap- 
pens that the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest was the first over which I had 
supervision as a Forest Supervisor. I 
came to this area as the Supervisor of 
the Lewis and Clark National Forest 
twenty-one years ago. But beyond that 
consideration of personal sentiment there 
is the fitness of the location within itself 
as the site of such a memorial. The crest 
of the mountains; the pass through which 
the millions will forever go on their ways 
East and West; the magnificent setting 
of the peaks which are a symbol of the 
rugged and upstanding character of the 
American whose service is thus com- 
memorated; all these contribute to the 
essential fitness of the place which has 
been chosen. This great obelisk will 
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stand here like a finger pointing upwaré 
as an incentive to service. 

The honor I have of now placing 
in the keeping of the United States Fo; 
est Service on behalf of the Congress ¢ 
the United States is a most signal on 
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Apvisory Group ConsIpERS RECOMMEN 
DATIONS FOR STABILIZATION OF 
Forest INDUSTRIES 


Definite recommendations for the std 
bilization of economic conditions in t 
country’s forest industries through ec 
Operative public and private action wer 
included in three important subcommitte 
reports presented to members of the ac 
visory committee of the United State 
Timber Conservation Board in meetin 
at Washington, November 16-17. 

The recommendations represented 
findings of subcommittees on “Publicl 
Owned Timber,” “Sustained Fores 
Yield,” and “Forest Taxation.” The re 
spective reports dealt with (1) the aa 
quisition, sale and cutting of publicl: 
owned timber, (2) means of promotin; 
economic prepetuation of the forests an 
forest industries through sustained yield 
forest management, and (3) federal ana 
state tax laws in relation to timber grow 
ing and conservation. 

The advisory subcommittees’ report 
will be taken under advisement by mem 
bers of the Timber Conservation Board a 
a specially called meeting in Washingtor 
on November 25, according to Riple: 
Bowman, secretary of the board. Thes 
findings will be used in drawing up th 
board’s recommended program of publi 
and private action to establish and main 
tain an economic balance between pro 
duction and consumption of forest prod 
ucts and a unified plan of forest conser 
vation, it was said. 


Dr. Henry S. Graves, dean of th 


hool of Forestry, Yale University, as 
airman of the subcommittee on pub- 
ly owned timber, discussed policies con- 
rning the administration of commercial 
mber under government control. He 
ted proposed changes in methods of 
ministrating revenues from national 
rests, and also upon policies governing 
é acquisition of timber, its cutting and 
le, which were made a part of his sub- 
mmittee’s report to the board. 

Major David T. Mason, manager of 
e Western Pine Association, Portland, 
egon, chairman of the sustained forest 
eld subcommittee, outlined suggested 
eans of assuring perpetuation of the 
ation’s forest resources. The economic 
ossibilities of growing trees on a crop 
asis were cited in the sustained yield 
port. 

A discussion of federal and state tax 
ws and policies as they affect the grow- 
g of timber on a commercial basis was 
resented by Dr. Fred Rogers Fairchild, 
hairman of the Forest Taxation Inquiry 
f the U. S. Forest Service. Dr. Fairchild 
also chairman of the Timber Conserva- 
on Board’s advisory group subcommit- 
e on taxation, and presented the findings 
f this body. 

The recommendations of the various 
ubcommittees were reported after more 
an a year’s study of the respective sub- 
ects. There are several other important 
ubcommittees whose reports will be sub- 
uitted later. 

Major R. Y. Stuart, chief forester, U. 
_ Forest Service, is chairman of the 
oard’s advisory committee. Its member- 
hip is made up of representatives of the 
‘orest industries, professional foresters, 
oth in and out of the government, 
rominent conservationists, and private 
nd government economic experts. 
Members of the committee who at- 
ended were: R. Y. Stuart, chairman; 
fugh P. Baker, Ovid Butler, S. T. Dana, 
Frederick M. Feiker, Henry S. Graves, 
George N. Ostrander, Charles J. Rhoads, 
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J. W. Watzek, Jr., E. T. Allen, Laird 
Bell, Wilson Compton, Fred R. Fairchild, 
Tom Gill, David T. Mason, Axel H. 
Oxholm, George W. Sisson, Jr., and C. 
R. White. Others present were: Julian 
McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, Chapman, Alabama; L. H. Peebles, 
Chief, Lumber Division, Department of 
Commerce; Franklin Reed, Executive 
Secretary, Society of American Foresters; 
Paul G. Redington, Chief, Biological Sur- 
vey; L. D. Arnold, Assistant to Director 
of Forestry, U. S. Indian Service; M. W. 
Kriegh, Executive Assistant, Timber Con- 
servation Board; R. E. Marsh, U. S. 
Forest Service; J. P. Kinney, Director of 
Forestry, U S. Indian Service; and Rip- 
ley Bowman, Secretary, Timber Conser- 
vation Board. 
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RepucTion IN Grazinc FEES DENIED 


A recent bulletin of the American For- 
estry Association, released through the 
Forester’s office, reads in part: 

“A request from the American Wool 
Growers’ Association for a reduction in 
erazing fees on national forests has re- 
cently been disapproved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the grounds that the 
fees constitute a small part of. the costs 
of producing livestock; that the advan- 
tages to holders of forest permits .are rec- 
ognized and in demand; that any reduc- 
tion in income to the forests would be 
reflected in reduced income for schools 
and roads in the forest counties; and the 
reduction would hamper improvement 
and protection of the forests. This situa- 
tion may again bring the grazing issue 
into Congress.” 
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PLAN OUTLINED FoR Economic STUDY OF 
NAVAL SToRES INDUSTRY 


A program for stabilizing economic 
conditions in the naval stores industry of 
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the southeastern section of the United 
States by means of private and govern- 
mental codperation was tentatively draft- 
ed at a meeting between representatives 
of the industry and members of the U. S. 
Timber Conservation Board at the De- 
partment of Commerce on November 10. 
This meeting was the result of recommen- 
dations by Franklin Reed, Executive 
Secretary of the Society of American For- 
esters, that the Board should include 
within its field of inquiry the naval stores 
industry and its problems as intimately 
affecting forest stability in the southeast. 


A greatly unbalanced ratio between 
production and consumption, tax rates 
versus returns from standing timber, and 
disorganized marketing methods, were de- 
fined by the industry’s representatives as 
the three major factors adversely affect- 
ing its stability and calling for immediate 
attention. In keeping with its purpose 
to develop remedial recommendations 
for the stabilization of the forest prod- 
ucts industries as a whole, it was pro- 
posed that the Timber Conservation 
Board appoint a special committee to 
survey the naval stores industry. 


The naval stores committee, as pro- 
posed, would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying conditions as 
outlined and with making recommenda- 
tions for public and private action to 
rectify them. The actual appointment of 
the committee will depend on whether or 
not the industry itself feels such action 
is desirable, according to Ripley Bow- 


man, Secretary of the Timber Conserva- 
tion Board. 


Under the plan as discussed at the 
meeting the naval stores committee, co- 
operating with the Timber Conservation 
Board, would concern itself mainly with 
the production and consumption ratio, 
and the timber land tax situation. The 
industry will be responsible for develop- 
ing more orderly marketing methods ac- 
cording to Mr. Bowman. 
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The Timber Conservation Board al-i 
ready has made studies in the lumbe 
industry as a part of its program to estab- 
lish and maintain an economic balance 
between production and consumption o 
forest products, and to develop a delib 
erate plan of forest conservation. Simila 
surveys, to be made by the Board, hay 
been requested by the pulp and paper in 
dustry. 

The naval stores industry was cited by 
those present at the Board’s hearing a 
the economic key to successful reforesta- 
tion of southern yellow pine timber lands 
in the southeastern states. It is only byy 
the growing of trees suitable to the pro- 
duction of turpentine and rosin that the 
vast acerage of idle lands in this section) 
can be made to return an income, it 
was said. 


Naval stores producers, factors, dis 
tributors, professional foresters, privatel 
and government economic experts, timber? 
land owners, and representatives of thei 
forest conservation movement attended 
the hearing. 
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WaTER POWER VALUES ON NATIONAL ~ 
FORESTS TO BE STUDIED 


Classification and study of all lands in 
the national forests having water power? 
values is scheduled for the near future’ 
by T. W. Norcross, chief engineer of the: 
Forest Service. 


It has been estimated that the nationali 
forests include one-fourth of the power? 
resources of the United States, Mr. Nor-: 
cross reports, but this estimate may be} 
somewhat in error because of lack off 
basic information on streamflow, head,| 
and other pertinent factors. Under a plan 
approved by the chief forester, the Forest! 
Service will first undertake to determine! 
the location and power capacity of na- 
tional forest lands having power values. 


a 


b 


ailable statistical information will be 
sembled and converted to terms of in- 
tnational rating standards. The plan 
so provides for a review and study 
land now under power classification 
withdrawn for power development. 


Through this study the Forest Service 
pes to provide a basis for long-term 
anning of the handling of land having 
ater power potentialities and to permit 
tional forest administration which will 
sure utilization of the lands for their 
ghest public values, according to Mr. 
forcross. Water power is only one of 
ne National Forest resources, and where 
e of lands for power development con- 
cts with development of roads, rail- 
ads, recreation, logging, or other uses, 
is essential to consider possible adjust- 
ents looking to utilization for more 
an one purpose and to maximum re- 
tm from the forest resources. 


No expansion in personnel is contem- 
lated by the Forest Service for this 
udy and the work will be done by 
deral officers in connection with other 
eld activities. 
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EETING OF THE U. S. TimpBer COoNSER- 
VATION BOARD 


The Timber Conservation Board met 
ovember 25, to consider reports and 
commendations from certain of its ad- 
isory subcommittees as presented and 
iscussed by the advisory committee at 
s meeting on November 16. The Board 
ecepted and acted on the reports of the 
dyisory subcommittee on “Publicly 
wned Timber,” of which Dr. Henry S. 
raves is chairman. The reports of the 
ommittee on “Sustained Forest Yield,” 
avid T. Mason, chairman, was taken 
nder consideration, while the report of 
he committee on “Forest Taxation,” Dr. 
‘red R. Fairchild, chairman, was referred 
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back to the advisory committee for 
further study. As received by the Board, 
the report on “Forest Taxation” con- 
tained no recommendations. 

The Board approved the continuance 
of the work of the “Special Lumber 
Survey committee” and also authorized 
the appointment of similar committees 
for surveys of other of the forest prod- 
ucts industries, if such work could be 
financed. 

The Board outlined specific investiga- 
tions along six important lines which it 
requested its advisory committee to pur- 
sue, as follows: 

1. That the advisory committee be re- 
quested to make an investigation and, if 
possible by May 1, a report on: 

a. The probable effects and the prac- 
ticability in the principal timber states 
of the substitution of an optional yield 
on mature standing timber. 

b. The character and extent if any of 
financial accommodation probably nec- 
essary in each such state to meet cur- 
rent fiscal needs. 

2. That the advisory committee be re- 
quested to make an investigation and a 
report if possible by May 1, of the prob- 
able effects and the feasibility of a per- 
manent general policy, for the disposal 
and use of publicly owned timber, based 
on the following controlling objectives: 

a. Primary objective—maintenance 
of timber reserves to be cut only to 
meet public needs. 

b. Secondary objective—to promote 
permanent operations on both public 
and private forest lands. 

3. That the advisory committee be re- 
quested to make an investigation and a 
report if possible by March 1, of 

1. The probable effects on 

a. Overproduction of forest products. 

b. Stability of private timber owner- 
ship. 
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c. Security of employments in the 
forest industries. 

d. Permanent timber supply. 

e. Administration of National For- 
ests, of extensive reacquisition of sur- 
plus timber reserves in the West and 
extensive acquisition of cut-over and 
reforesting lands in the South and 
North; 

2. The probable extent of such acquisi- 

tion, by 

a. Purchase, or 

b. Donation with or without reserved 
cutting, or purchase rights, or 

c. Exchange, necessary to establish 
stable conditions of forest ownership 
and conservative timber utilization. 
3. The probable financial feasibility of 
such acquisition, including possibilities 
of financing, under provisions of which 
the receipts from National Forests 
mav be expected ultimately to pay the 
entire cost, involving no net burden 
upon federal revenues from taxation. 
4. That the advisory committee be re- 

quested to investigate and, by May 1, to 
make a report on the: 

a. Probable effects, 

b. Practicability, and 

c. Desirability 

as an aid to remedying the causes and 
consequences of overproduction in the 
forest industries, of a system of state 
compacts for purposes of timber conser- 
vation and control of timber cutting, un- 
der authority of federal law or other- 
wise; including the establishment and en- 
forcement of state production quotas. 

5. The advisory committee is requested 
to make an investigation and not later 
than May 1 a report on the probable ef- 
fects, advantages and disadvantages, and 
feasibility of federal regulation, compara- 
ble in purpose to that under the present 
so-called “pure-food” laws, which would 
require shipments of lumber and timbers 
in interstate commerce to be graded and 
identified in accordance with publicly 
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recognized standards of grading and in-1 
spection. 

6. The advisory committee is requested 
to investigate the merits of the continua- 
tion in some form of the collective means, 
initiated through the Timber Conserva 
tion Board, of public and private cooper- 
ation for (a) timber conservation, (b) 
stabilization of forest industry and (ce) 
security of employment therein, including 
the practicability of unified nationah 
representation of the primary forest prod- 
ucts industries, and of the forest conser- 
vation groups; and, not later than May 1,l 
1932, to make accordingly a suitable re 
port with recommendations. 


FRANKLIN W. REED, 
Executive Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF FORESTRY 


A study of the financial aspects of for 
estry was begun in 1929 by the Souther 
Forest Experiment Station to provide in- 
formation as to the trends of lumber 
values, costs of timber growing, returns 
from forestry, and other controlling fac- 
tors which will serve as a sound basis for 
the practice of forestry under the specific 
conditions found in the southern Unit 
States. . 

One of the initial phases of the project 
has been the conduct of studies of se 
lected sample counties to determine the 
timber-growing possibilities on small for-+ 
est properties such as are found in tim 
berlands owned by farmers and_ other 
owners of small areas, which in the ag-~ 
gregate make up a very large proportiom 
of southern pine lands. A number of 
such county studies have been made and 
others are contemplated. The typical 
counties which have been investigated 
and for which reports have been com- 
pleted or are now in process of prepara- 
tion are the following: Alcorn County, 
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Mississippi, typical of the shortleaf pine 
timber type which is being cut out 
rapidly by small mills; Appling County, 
Georgia, typical of small naval stores 
operations in the longleaf and slash pine 
region of southeastern Georgia; Lee 
County, Alabama, typical of the small 
lumbering operations in the mixed pine 
region in east central Alabama; Hemp- 
stead County, Arkansas, typical of the 
shortleaf-loblolly pine district in south- 
western Arkansas; Beaufort County, 
North Carolina, in loblolly territory, with 
moderately large mills; and five counties 
in Florida, Washington and Bay Counties 
in west Florida, Hamilton County in 
north Florida, Bradford County in north- 
east Florida, and Osceola County in the 
southern part of the State. Each of these 
Florida counties is typical of the long- 
leaf or longleaf-slash regions which are 
being worked extensively for naval stores 
products, although pulpwood, ties, poles, 
staves, and lumber also come into the 
picture. 

The financial aspects studies include: 

1. A determination of stumpage “real- 
ization values” (residual stumpage plus 
profit, after manufacturing costs, includ- 
ing interest on capital, are deducted from 
sale values) and “appraised stumpage 
values,” which are realization values less 
12 to 15 per cent allowance for profit 
and risk margin. 

2. The above figures, coupled with ac- 
tual growth, give the net stumpage income 
per acre from pine lands stocked with 
different species of southern pines in 
average and optimum condition. 

3. Study of taxes and other costs, to- 
gether with land values to determine 
under what conditions the net stumpage 
incomes in (2) are now or promise to 
be a satisfactory return on the investment. 

Conditions found in some of the county 
studies where emphasis was placed on 
the farm and smaller timber land hold- 
ings are, briefly, as follows: 
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Beaufort County, North Carolina.—An 
example of present under-utilization. 

Species.—Loblolly Pine, utilized for 
general lumber by small portable and 
medium large mills (50,000 to 75,000 
feet cut per day). The present annual 
cut averages 208 board feet per acre for 
the county, with a gross value f.o.b. 
county of $4.43 in forest products. An- 
nual growth is placed at 347 board feet, 
valued at $1.75 per acre (appraised 
value). Hence the county is increasing 
its growing stock. The 1929 “realization 
value” (stumpage plus margin for profit 
and risk; interest is deducted as a cost) 
was about $6.25 per thousand feet. Inter- 
national log scale (14” kerf); appraised 
value $5.05; and mean market value 
$4.32. The average stand for the county 
runs 3,675 board feet per acre. The 
increment shows a potential income of 
4.6 per cent on a capitalization of $10 
per acre for land and growing stock 
below 9 inches, and 3,675 feet in trees 
10 inches d.b.h. and up. Expenses are: 
taxes, $0.37, protection and administra- 
tion, $0.07. Taxes take, therefore, 26 per 
cent of the net increment before taxes 
are deducted. 

Average well-stocked stands show an 
increment of 400 board feet per acre 
when selectively cut, which is equivalent 
to a return of 4.8 per cent on $10 land 
and young stock, and 4,500 feet of grow- 
ing stock 10 inches and over at $5.05 
appraised value; annual expenses are: 
$0.46 per acre, of which $0.39 is tax. 
Net returns are $1.56 per acre after 
deducting tax and protection and admin- 
istration expenses. 

The best sites showed an annual incre- 
ment of 633 board feet per acre, with a 
mean growing stock of 6,665 board feet 
10 inches and over and a $15 land value 
with a good assortment of smaller sizes. 
Net return was $2.68 per acre, or 5.5 per 
cent after deducting taxes of $0.45 and 
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protection and administration of $0.07 
(figured on appraised value). 

The good showing of this county is 
due to the fact that second-growth is just 
coming into merchantability. As cutting 
increases, fire protection must improve to 
secure more seedlings if these selectively- 
cut stands are to be stabilized. 


Lee County, Alabama——An example of 
over-utilization. 


Species.—Loblolly and short leaf pine. 
Land consists largely of small woodland, 
farmer-owned. The average annual in- 
crement for the county is 135 board feet 
per acre. The cut by “roofer” organiza- 
tions, portable mill and central planer 
in 1929 was 368 board feet per acre, 
showing a heavy over-cut. The cut totaled 
$7.77 gross per acre of county forest but 
is falling rapidly due to the exhaustion 
of the growing stock. The effect of ex- 
cessive fire is shown by the relatively low 
increment. Realization value for roofer 
stumpage was $6.38 (International 14” 
kerf rule); appraised value $4.70; and 
average sale value is $3.69 or $3.97 mill 
run (International 14” kerf rule was 
under-cut 7 per cent on mill test). 

Including the uncut areas and young 
unmerchantable areas there is an average 
increment of 135 board feet worth about 
$0.64 per acre, with land and growing 
stock put at $12.00 (appraised value). 
Taxes are $0.15 or about 24 per cent of 
the gross increment value. Assuming an 
annual cut, the income after deducting 
taxes is about 4 per cent. 

Nine uncut stands studied in this coun- 
ty showed a current annual growth (10- 
year period) or 496 board feet per acre, 
worth $2.33 (if cut annually), or about 
5 per cent after deducting taxes (21 mills 
on 60 per cent of $35.88 appraised value). 
Protection and administration costs were 
omitted on these farm lands. 


Appling County, Georgia. 
Species.—Second-growth slash and long- 
leaf pines. Principal utilization is for 
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naval stores production; a small amoun 
of lumber, staves, etc., are cut. The gros) 
income in 1929 was $4.90 and net incom 
$1.12 from all forest land. The net in 
come from all pine land is $1.03 pe 
acre, of which $0.78 is for naval stores 
Taxes are $0.16 per acre, or 16 per cen 
of net (protection is an operating cost). 
The 1929 realization value per cup f 
naval stores was 3.79 cents; market valu 
was 3.75 cents. For 1921-29 averag 
prices the realization value for the aver 
age 35-unit crop was 7.65 cents per cup 
with an appraised value (12-cent pro 
allowed) of 5.35 per cup. 

The cut and net growth of pine balance 
at 9 million feet. This is an annua 
growth of 54 board feet per acre, low 
because of poor stocking (0.22 normal) 
an annual mortality of 2.5 per cent wit) 
a butt cull of 30 per cent for the smah 
timber. In the next 12 years, it is esti 
mated that the naval stores productio: 
will decrease 50 per cent for lack of su 
cient young round timber, so that f 
this industry the income will decrease f 
about 12 years and then begin to increas: 


bilization of naval stores stands at 10 
cups per acre, or an annual naval store 
income of $5.35 (appraised values o: 
1921-29 prices) per acre. Residual tir 
ber values should bring this up to $6.00 
At 1929 prices for cup rentals, this fig 
ure would be $3.75, with residual timb 
bringing it up to $4.40 or better. 

Present forest land and growing stoc 
partly depleted by cupping sells for $6. 
to $15.00 per acre. There is thus seen t 
be a large margin of income to care foc 
the increased costs which accompany | 
best forest management. 

Washington County, Florida, showed _ 
less satisfactory present forest stand ane 
income from naval stores timber, wit! 
higher taxes ($0.25 per acre). Ta: 
studies in Florida show taxes of fror 
$0.09 to $0.55 per acre in different coun 
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es. A remedy is now being sought for 
is situation. 

Taxes in Georgia and Alabama on sec- 
nd-growth pine land generally appear 
ore reasonable than in Florida. 
Alcorn County, Mississippi, like Lee 
ounty, Alabama, showed a rapid de- 
rease in the amount of growing stock 
n its shortleaf pine stands and low aver- 
ge increment, but the income from well- 
ocked and protected stands was satis- 
actory. 

Hempstead County, Arkansas, with 
ixed loblolly and shortleaf forest, show- 
da balanced growth and cutting was 
king place at the rate of about 300 
oard feet per acre annually. 

In general, except for some of the 
lorida counties and others that may 
ave excessive taxation, studies thus far 
dicate that the southern pine lands that 
re failing to earn a fair return on their 
ost value are always very deficient in a 
tand of growing trees, generally caused 
y fire and earlier logging methods. 
etting a proper stand of trees is the 
eynote to financial success in growing 
outhern pines. Present prices (not 1930 
pression prices) permit a fair return 
ready. A study of price trends is in- 
icating better second-growth pine values 
or the future. 

Other counties in typical forest regions 
n the South will be investigated during 
he coming year. It is anticipated that a 
umber of these county reports will be 
ublished by codperative agencies. Much 
sistance has already been obtained 
rom state officials and private land 
wners in each of the counties studied. 
Another important phase of the Finan- 
jal Aspects Study will be the case studies 
f large lumber companies to determine 
e possibilities of timber-growing by 
arge commercial operations in the 
South. This work has not yet gotten un- 
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der way, but will be begun during the 
fiscal year 1931. 


From TentH AnnuAL REPORT, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 
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Wuat Is Tree Surcery?+ 


I have been made to understand that 
the science of tree surgery is not consid- 
ered a branch of forestry. In fact sev- 
eral renowned foresters have told me 
that I am prostituting my profession and 
that I have a nerve to call myself a for- 
ester. I will admit that such should be 
the case for men with M. F. degrees who 
are engaged in banking, chicken raising 
or what not. 

The question then arises “what is a 
tree surgeon?” The name is a misnomer. 
We should be called arborists. Our work 
is the care and preservation of shade 
trees from an aesthetic viewpoint. Our 
most important lines of work in the ap- 
proximate order of importance are: Trim- 
ming and pruning, feeding and root treat- 
ment, spraying and insect control, mov- 
ing big trees, tree surgery (cavity work, 
bracing and cabling), taking down trees, 
thinning, improvement cuttings, wire 
clearance, orchard work, reforestation 
and tree surveys. 

Almost daily I have to call on my 
forestry education covering the following 
subjects: Dendrology, entomology, silvi- 
culture, planting, mechanics and engi- 
neering. And yet I am not called a for- 
ester. Who of you dyed-in-the-wool for- 
esters uses his forestry education more? 
I make more practical use of my educa- 
tion now than when I was in the august 
Forest Service. 

Our profession is the answer to the 
gradually increasing demand for the care 
of shade trees. This demand was caused 


 *Presented before the Ohio Valley Section of the Society of American Foresters, Louisville, Ky., 


Detober 29, 1931. 
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by the property owners’ growing appre- 
ciation of the aesthetic value of shade 
trees. 

Many individual shade trees have a 
larger money value than the best acre of 
timber in the country. If it were possible 
to compile the aesthetic value of the 
shade trees of the country, the resulting 
figure would amaze you. The value of 
such trees in the Cleveland territory 
would run into many millions. 

Altogether we care for over a billion 
dollars’ worth of trees yet we are not for- 
esters. Your tree owners get their results 
in money from harvested crops. Our 
owners get their’s from the increased 
aesthetic value of their trees. When a 
nation loses its appreciation of the aesthe- 
tic that nation will be doomed. We feel 
that our profession, in that it is con- 
stantly striving for increased value of 
beauty, is doing a real piece of work. 

The fact that we are not organized de- 
preciates not at all the value of our 
work. There are hundreds of tree surgery 
companies scattered from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf. They are 
all striving toward the same goal. Most 
of their men are skilled in some or all 
of the lines of work mentioned above. 
Many have different ways of attaining the 
same results. No one can yet say which 
is the better method. We are still pio- 
neering. 

AspotrT B. Siva, 
Pres. The Silva-Pfeifer Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Eariest Forest ScHoots 


A school of forestry was founded in 
1766 by one Zanthier, who is said to 
have been the first systematic teacher of 
forest science and who taught at Ilsen- 
berg, a town in Upper Saxony not far 
from the Harz Mountains. Another was 
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started by Langen in Wernigerode i 
1772, followed by the establishment of ! 
forest school in Hungen by G. Hartig i 
1791. But it is the name of Heinrid 
Von Cotta which has been most exte 
sively associated with the founding . 
the advanced schools of forestry, as w 
think of them in the present day. Mo 
of the early forest schools appear to haw 
been more of the type of private centr 
of instruction, which died out with the 
founders. 

Cotta, who spent a number of yea: 
placing the forest of Fishbach in order 
condition, gave theoretical and practic. 
instruction to the young men who assiste 
him there. Thus a new centre of forest: 
instruction was established at Zillbac! 
and such was the reputation acquired | 
Cotta’s school that in 1795 it was grante 
aid by the state. When, in 1810, he b 
came director of forest management i 
Saxony, he succeeded in having tk 
school at Zillbach transferred to Tharan 
in 181]. Later, in 1816, the school « 
Tharandt became a government academ* 
and from that time it flourished and a 
tracted to it students from many differe 
countries. Thus arose from a very mo 
est and humble beginning what has fr 
quently been called the most influenti: 
forest school in the world. 


Henry E. CLepper, 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters. 
- 
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GAME SysTEM DEPLORED AS 
“MELTING Pot” 


“A melting pot that has failed 1 
work,” is the way Aldo Leopold, wilt 
life investigator of the Sporting Arm 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institut 
senior member of the Society and authc 
of the Game Survey of the North Centre 
States, recently described modern gam 


opagation, in a statement made public 
; the American Game Association. Mr. 
sopold has launched an intensive game 
rvey in Iowa, with plans for the future 
; the objective. It will take him ap- 
oximately a year. 
Mr. Leopold believes that game res- 
ration agencies have relied too greatly 
bon the makeshift method of substitut- 
g foreign birds and species for native 
ume, because of the ease with which 
jese can be raised artificially or im- 
orted for restocking from year to year. 
'“Thoughtless importation of Mexican 
mail, which diluted the hardy northern 
obwhite blood in Massachusetts: to an 
most fatal point, is a constant threat 
sainst quail future in the rigorous 
imate to which native birds have be- 
pme suited. Adding to game variety 
ith the exotic pheasants and partridges 
commendable and in many sections 
ighly successful, but it must be re- 
nembered that native game is still the 
host popular, that it is truly adapted 
> its former ranges, that it is fast being 


iropagation by way of the incubator and 
ne distributing truck every year is at 
est a stop-gap. Clean farming, which 
as almost spelled the doom of the quail 
nd the prairie chicken by destroying 
rild-life cover and food, must be dis- 
ouraged if game bird propagation is tc 
e put on a practical basis.” 

Mr. Leopold sees in the farmer-sports- 
aan cooperatives, being started by farm- 
rs in Indiana and other states to culti- 
ate game for a profit from the sale of 
lunting privileges, as the most funda- 
mental and promising conservation move- 
nent today. 
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EncuisH Society CuHances NAME 


| 


: Word received from J. E. Davidson, 
Secretary, The Royal English Arboricul- 
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orced out by neglect, and that game 
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tural Society, London, gives the informa- 
tion that “His Majesty the King has 
sanctioned the change of this Society’s 
name and all communications should, in 
future, be addressed to The Royal Eng- 
lish Forestry Society.” The Society’s 
office is at Haydon Bridge, Northumber- 
land, England. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FORESTRY STUDY IN 
GERMANY 


American foresters contemplating travel 
and study in Germany will find of in- 
terest a 15-page circular describing very 
briefly the facilities of German forest 
schools and German forests for theoret- 
ical and practical studies. The circular 
is distributed by the Deutscher Forst- 
verein, and copies may be obtained from 
Dr. von Monroy Dessauer Strasse 26/III, 
Berlin. 
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REGISTER OF Mexican Forest SPECIES 


A paper published in Mexico Forestal 
of February, 1931, and prepared by Pro- 
fessor Guillerm Gandara for the First 
Mexico Forestry Congress, gives a list of 
the tree species, native and introduced, 
occurring in Mexico. The list is in two 
parts, the first giving the species found 
above an elevation of 1,700 meters, and 
the second those found at lower eleva- 
tions. The order of presentation is alpha- 
The 


botanical name and family of each species 


betical by local common names. 


is given, as well as a few brief and rather 
general notes on the character of the wood. 


A.-N. WEBER, 
Eldorado National Forest. 
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A New Aw For Hancinc CHARTS 


Teachers and lecturers who have 
frequent use of charts before audiences 
usually have difficulty in hanging them. 
Either the wall material or the wood- 
work is too hard to receive thumb 
tacks or the owner of the lecture room 
prohibits their use. Suspending charts 
from picture mouldings is often awk- 
ward as is also the use of special 
standards. The writer has experienced 
this difficulty so frequently that he 
recently tried a new kind of adhesive 
tape for holding the charts to any 
surface. The tape used is supplied by 
Eugene Dietzgen and is known as 
Scotch Holdfast Drafting Tape, and 
sells for about $1.50 for a roll of 
72 yards. It resembles gummed wrap- 
ping tape but the adhesive is sticky 
without moistening. Two pieces, each 
about two inches long, can support as 
heavy charts as are generally used. 
The adhesive does not transfer its 
stickiness to the fingers nor the charts, 
in fact, when the chart is taken down 
the tape peels off readily without leav- 
ing a mark on the paper or the wall 
surface. Some heavy charts used by 
the writer have been placed on and 
removed from a blackboard surface 
several times yet the tape, left fastened 
to the charts, still retains its adhesive 
qualities. 

The tape has also been tried for 
mounting herbarium specimens and 
was found quite satisfactory. It gives 
a firm hold at once but requires some 
skill in entting it into strips. 

EMANUEL Fritz, 


University of California. 
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A Core-ExTRACTING DRILL FOR 
CLocGcED INCREMENT BOoRERS 


The clogging of an increment borer 
is of rather common occurrence when 
used in mixed hardwood and pine 


stands of the southeastern United 
States. There may be several rea- 
sons for this. In boring into the 


resinous pines, some of the resin ad- 
heres to the 
ment borer barrel. 


surface of the incre- 
This can be off- 
set somewhat by frequent cleaning 
and oiling. In boring hardwoods, the 
chief trouble comes when the borer 
penetrates into punky heartwood. It 
is sometimes difficult to remove the 
core with the spline when this occurs. 
However, when an auger, the barrel of 
which is lined with a coating of resin, 
is drilled into a punky hardwood, the 
punky material may become compacted 


and cemented in the barrel so that it 


is impossible to extract it by using the 
spline. Even frequent oiling of the 
increment borer barrel does not always. 
prevent it from becoming clogged. 

A new tool, in the form of a core- — 
extracting drill, was recently devised 
to overcome this trouble. This tool 
proved its worth on a recent growth 
study in Arkansas, where the increment 
borer became clogged while boring 
into punky hardwoods. Several at- 
tempts at forcing out this material by 
boring into other trees failed. How- 
ever, the punky material was quickly — 
drilled out with the newly-improvised 
tool by inserting it into the handle end 
of the increment borer. Before this 
tool was devised, from two to three 
hours had been consumed in cleaning 
out the auger, using ordinary stiff — 
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wire to break off pieces of clogged 
material. 

This tool is of simple construction, 
and consists of a 5/32-inch wood and 
steel drill welded on a 3/16-inch steel 
rod. A T-shaped handle on the end 
of the rod completes the tool. Some- 
what better results are obtained if the 
cutting edge of the drill is filed to a 


Core EXTRACTING DRILL 


Approx. 3” 


Ye" Pod (stee/) 


y 


/ ———__ %2" Wood ond Stee/ Drill 
Ri) 


y 


sharper angle than is ordinarily found 
in wood and steel drills. The length 
of this tool should be about an inch 
longer than the increment borer. If a 
more portable drill is desired, a screw 
and socket joint, similar to that found 
on gun-cleaning rods, could be used 
instead of the solid steel rod. 

C. F. OLsEN, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF NEw HAMPSHIRE 


The biennial report of the New 
‘Hampshire Forestry Commission for 
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the two fiscal years ending June 30, 
1930, differs from its predecessors in 
that it has included with it a 131-page 
description of the trees and shrubs of 
New Hampshire prepared by John H. 
Foster, State Forester. The report it- 
self is well up to the standard of the 
reports produced by New Hampshire’s 
active Forestry Commission, but this 
particular one is doubly valuable be- 
cause of the manual on trees and 
shrubs included with it. The manual 
is of a style similar to those produced 
by several other eastern states, and the 
illustrations are in large part from the 
same source. 
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MicHIGAN STATE COLLEGE DEPART- 
MENT OF ForESTRY REORGANIZES 


The forestry department of the Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
of which the late A. K. Chittenden was 
head from 1915 to 1930, as reorgan- 
ized this summer has the following 
staff: Professor of forestry and head 
of the department, P. A. Herbert (Cor- 
nell, 7°21), formerly senior forest 
economist with the United States For- 
est Service; associate professor in 
charge. of the utilization series, Harold 
S. Newins (Yale, 711), formerly asso- 
ciated with the Oregon Agricultural 
College, the Cutler Dry Kiln Co., and 
the Pennsylvania State College, and 
more recently State forester of West 
Virginia; assistant professor in charge 
of silvics and silviculture, R. H. West- 
veld (Yale, ’25), on the staff since 1928 
and formerly with the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment Station; assist- 
ant professor in charge of dendrology 
and municipal forestry, Karl Dressel 


(Michigan State College, ’22), on the 
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staff since 1926; in charge of mensuration 
and protection, A. B. Bowman (Pennsyl- 
vania State College, ’22), formerly with 
the United States Forest Service in Mon- 
tana and Idaho; in charge of the Dunbar 
Forest Experiment Station and Nursery at 
Sault Ste. Marie (since 1927), Putnam 
Robbins (Michigan State College, °27) ; 
extension forester (since 1924), Raymond 
Kroodsma (Yale, ’16), formerly forester 
for the United States Military Academy. 
One position remains to be filled during 
this school year, that of assistant silvi- 
culturist to take charge of the college 
nursery, which has an annual output of 
more than 1,000,000 trees, engage in 
nursery research, and conduct the course 
in seeding and planting. The department 
is entering the new year with more com- 
plete equipment, better library facilities, 
and a larger operating budget. 
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First PERMANENT SAMPLE PLoT EsTAB- 
LISHED IN Mexico 


For the first time in Mexico a perma- 
nent sample plot has been established. 
This plot is near the town of Madera, 
Chihuahua on land belonging to the 
Mexico North-Western Railway. 

The plot embraces one hectare (2.47 
acres), and is in the form of a square. 
It lies at an elevation of 6,994 feet 
above sea level. The soil is stony and 
the site is classified as Class II. 

The plot contains 1,410 western yel- 
low pine seedlings. In general, these 
seedlings are nine years old, as_ the 
stands were exploited by the Madera 
Co. Ltd. in 1922. Their average height 
is 6 feet, and their average diameter 3 
inches at one foot above ground. The 
growth of the seedlings was measured 
with the Swedish increment borer, the 
height with a Biltmore stick andthe 
diameters with a small caliper. 

All the data obtained from this sam- 
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ple plot, will be compared with t 
obtained in the western yellow pi 
stands of Arizona and New Mexico. 


Apotro E. GALIcIA, 
Madera, Chihuahua, Mexico.: 
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WaTER ABSORPTION CAPACITY OF 
Forest SOILS 


The study of Dr. J. T. Auten, of t 
Central States Forest Experiment Statia 
of forest litter and soil porosity has < 
ready resulted in some interesting obse 
vations upon the great water absorptid 
capacity of forest soils as compared wir 
the soils in open fields. He has fou 
that, under undisturbed forest condition 
the mineral soils at one inch depth ( 
neath the duff layer) absorb water near 
fifty times as rapidly as do the agriew 
tural soils in open fields; at three ine 
below the soil surface, the forest soi 
rate of absorption is seventeen times th 
of field soil’s and at eight inches 
depth, it is two and a half times that 
field soil’s. 

Field studies have indicated that t 
porosity of soils of second growth fore 
areas does not decrease greatly, provid: 
that the forest cover is maintained a 
that grazing is not practiced to exce 
Studies of soils in forest plantations i 
dicate that a condition of porosity a 
proaching natural forest conditions is 1 
gained after a period of twenty to twent 
five years. In nearby grazed woodla 
the porosity of the soils, and the capac 
for water absorption, is little better th: 
in open fields. The results already yield! 
by this study emphasize the important 
of forest cover to the problems of flo: 
control, soil erosion, and water conserv 
tion. The condition of the soil is also . 
important factor in the establishment a 
growth of forest plantations. A report « 


OOPERATIVE Funps BuDGETED To Com- 
BAT Forest FIReEs 


Funds aggregating $6,607,058 for pre- 
enting and suppressing forest fires have 
een made available for the fiscal year 
932 for the 38 states and territories co- 
perating with the Forest Service under 
e Clarke-McNary law, the Department 
f Agriculture announced recently. State, 
ederal, and private funds make up the 
otal, which shows a gain of $412,878 
ver the last fiscal year, ending June 30. 


931. 


| The larger share of the state and pri- 
ate funds budgeted is for forest fire pre- 
ention. The grand total of state and 
rivate funds for both prevention and 
uppression for the year is set by the 
ate budgets at $5,034,520, against $5,- 
62,813 for the last year. State forest 
ire prevention budgets amount to $3,- 

100,660, and state suppression budgets 
9 $789,941. Funds from private sources 
otal $972,862 for prevention and $271,- 
57 for suppression. The codperative 
ederal allotment to the states amounts in 
ll to $1,572,538, which is $46,986 more 
an last year. 

A considerable proportion of federal, 
ate, and private funds budgeted have al- 
ready been expended since the beginning 
bf the current fiscal year. Part of the 
money is used in the winter months in 
onstruction of firebreaks, forest trails, 
ookout towers, and telephone lines. 
California’s codperative budget for for- 
sst fire protection is largest, with $764,- 
940 in combined state, federal, and pri- 
rate funds available. Other states with 
more than $300,000 available from all 
sources are Michigan, Washington, Wis- 
onsin, New York, Oregon, Minnesota, 
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Maine, Idaho, and Pennsylvania. Nevada 
and Hawaii joined the list of codperators 
in fire protection for the first time this 
year. . 

Budgets of state and private forest fire 
prevention and suppression funds and 
federal allotments to the states for the 
fiscal year 1932 appear in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
FUNDS BUDGETED TO COMBAT FOREST FIRES IN 1932 


Total of state 
and private funds for Federal 
prevention and suppression allotment 


Me. $ 320,299 $ 52,082 
N. H. 56,675 17,322 
Vit 12,850 7,694 
Mass. 139,000 32,440 
ROL 15,950 2,310 
Conn. 72,120 13,218 
NSS 347,103 72,421 
N. J. 138,853 26,300 
Pa. 268,006 51,934 
Del. 24,080 1,318 
Md. 73,688 11,538 
Va. 61,665 35,730 
W. Va. 79,012 30,988 
INC: 59,363 56,880 
Sa: 34,774 34,020 
Ga. 80,949 69,750 
Fla. 65,739 65,739 
Ala. 57,270 55,320 
Miss 37,404 37,404 
La. 98,725 50,400 
Texas 59,290 41,855 
Okla. 20,592 16,470 
Ohio 13,270 7,261 
Ind. 11,545 7,560 
Ky. 20,850 19.080 
Tenn 27,590 24,960 
Mont. 70,571 28,705 
Idaho (North) 274,894 61.141 
S. Dak. 4,159 1,125 
N. Mex. 6,395 2,413 
Idaho (South) 16,780 4,900 
Calif. 603,642 161,298 
Nev. 5,981 1,220 
Hawaii 3,718 466 
Wash. 389,702 105,503 
Oreg. 315,576 98,392 
Mich. 449,788 123,390 
Wis. 404,225 47,453 
Minn. 292,427 94,493 

$5,034,520 $1,572,538 
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Edited by Dr. Henry Schmitz, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


Cattle. By William MacLeod Raine 
and Will C. Barnes. Pa. 340, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York. 1930. $2.00. 


The Epic of the Cowboy, by Raine, 
the author of some 35 novels of the 
Old West, and Will C. Barnes, former 
cowman, sheepman, secretary of the 
livestock sanitary boards of Arizona and 
New Mexico, member of the territorial 
legislatures of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, with the U. S. Army in Indian 
Campaigns in Arizona, winning the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, grazing 
expert in the U. S. Forest Service from 
1907 to 1928, later secretary of the 
United States Geographic Board, and 
author of several books on livestock, 
western ranges, ranch stories, and a 
forthcoming history of Arizona, retir- 
ing from government service in 1930, 
and now on a trip around the world. 

This book is “the story of the 
greatest pastoral movement the world 
has ever known,” and probably no 
two better writers in America could 
have been found it than 
Raine and Barnes. As a_ historical 
and economic document alone on the 
origin, growth and present status of 
the cattle industry of the Far West, it 
is invaluable. It is more than a his- 
tory; it is a romance of high adven- 
ture, of fierce struggles, of killing 
and hard riding and cunning, of 
strong men and as picturesque as any 
that ever rode across the Western 


to write 


scene. There are also high quali- 
ties of manhood, hardihood, personal 
bravery, shrewd business sense, and 
friendships, out of all of which the 
present cattle business west of the 
Mississippi has Livestock 
wars, range feuds, the Chisolm trail, 
cow towns, bad men, gun men, daring 
sheriffs, Texas Rangers, Indians, the 
Army, and finally the forest rangers, 
are all in this book. 

The authors deplore the modern 
critics who mourn of 
“the Man on Horseback, who has 
ridden through the sunset into yester- 


day’s seven thousand years.” 

They tell us that 

“the mustang he rode is a vanishing 
species. Dust covers his rotting sad- 
dle. In Phoenix the talk is of cotton 
and not cows; in Denver of oil and 
the Trans-Mississippi golf champion- 
ship; in San Antonio of climate and 
dude ranches.” 

The authors hold that the romance 
of the old time cattle business has 
evolved into grazing as a business. 
And yet 


“never in the history of the world 
has there been a phase of life com- 
parable to that which existed in cattle- 
land within the memory of those of us 
not yet old. It was unique. It has 


evolved. 


had no parallel and can never have — 


one. Because it was, the West is.” 
While the bringing of the first cat- 
tle and horses to America by Coro- 
nado in 1540, as well as the arrival 
of horses in Virginia in 1609 and 
of cattle in South Carolina in 1630, 
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are recorded as historical events, the 
book deals primarily with all the high 
adventure of the development of the 
cattle business in the West from im- 
mediately after the Civil War up to 
the present. 

The coming of the forest reserves is 

recorded and the effect on the cow- 
men and their reactions to govern- 
mental regulation of the mountain 
ranges by the early-day forest rangers 
and forest supervisors recruited largely 
from Western men who knew cattle 
and the range. Having done their work, 
these early forest pioneers gradually 
gave way. 
“The boys now coming from the 
forest schools may know comparatively 
little about the merits of a double 
rig saddle, how to make sourdough 
bread, rope a calf, or dip sheep. On 
the other hand, they know all about 
trees, plants, and their forage values, 
and the effect of erosion on denuded 
mountain sides. What they lack of 
practical range experience can be se- 
cured as apprentices right on the 
ground under the keen eye and 
friendly guidance of a competent, ex- 
_perienced forest ranger.” 

Due credit is given the Forest Ser- 
vice for its part in straightening out 
range controversies, for an equitable 
division of range, and for bringing 
scientific range management into the 
West. 

“Damming and directing the flow 
of the cattle tide, the Forestry Ser- 
vice has helped to change it from 
a turbulent flood to a placid stream, 
and has been a factor in transforming 
the cattle trade from an uncertain ad- 
venture to a business dominated by 
the laws of supply and demand.” 

The book has thirteen chapters with 
a two-part appendix one of which 
deals with enemies of range cattle, an 
index, and 26 photographic illustra- 
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tions. It is a most readable book, an 
book, one which every 
American should read, whether he be 
a forester or a bond salesman! 
Joun D. GUTHRIE, 
U. S. Forest Service 
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Now We’re Logging. By Paul Hos- 
mer. Foreword by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. Metropolitan Press, 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon, 1931. $2.00. 


invaluable 


This is a 210-page book giving a 
picture of pine logging and loggers of 
Eastern Oregon, a book with much 
humor and wit, drama and characteri- 
zations. It should be in every well- 
It should be 


there because it shows that humor can 


read forester’s library. 


be found in the lumber business even 
in these depressed times; and secondly, 
because a reading of the book might 
help foresters to realize that life and 
work in the forests isn’t all serious- 
The book has fifteen chapters 
of character sketches of men who get 
out the western yellow pine logs, 
those who saw them into boards, and 
those who then have to sell the boards. 
Such the 
general manager, the logging super- 
intendent, the camp cook, the sawmill 


ness. 


interesting characters as 


foreman, the student lumberman, and 
last, but not least, the forester, are a 
few of the characters pictured. A 
reading of the several chapters in 
which the forester figures may be both 
enlightening and heartening to hard- 
boiled rangers, scalers and foresters 
who mark trees and scale logs, and 
especially to those higher-ups who get 
the purchaser’s name on the dotted 
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line of a 25-page, closely printed tim- 
ber sale contract. 


Of the logging superintendent, the 
author says he hasn’t much to dis- 
tract him’ “except the Forest Service, 
which is the second of his secret sor- 
rows.” Also, “from the Superinten- 
dent’s viewpoint it is more or less 
discouraging to move into Section 14 
with six newly purchased “cats” only 
to discover that the Forest Service 
caterpillar logging 
on that section.” And then there is 
brush disposal on government tim- 
ber sales: “As soon as the logs are 
off, the Superintendent has to put in 
a crew of expert gardeners, fancy 


does not allow 


hairdressers and manicurists to care- 
fully rake the ground, pile the brush 
neatly and sweep up all debris with 
a broom and a dustpan, after which 
a crew of firemen burn the slashings 
on certain hours, days and weeks of 
the calendar as designated by the gov- 
ernment.” 


The district ranger is here also, 
with a very amusing but life-like pic- 
ture of that old pastime of hunting 
his horses, of an early and wet morn- 
ing, in the mountains. And _ what 
ranger has not done this? 


And as for government reports and 
ranger plans—well, the author writes 
almost as if he had once been a 


forest ranger, and that not so long 
ago, either! 

The book is witty and humorous, 
has much truth in it, is very read- 
able, and will provoke a laugh even 
in a super-scientist or a hard-worked 
forest ranger. 

Joun D. Gururir, 
U. S. Forest Service. 
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Important Western Browse Plants. 
By William A. Dayton. Bulletin 
101, U. S. Dept. of Agri. July, 
1931. Pp. 214, Fig. 45. 


The title of the bulletin 
selected, for there are indeed many 
Foresters, 


is well 


important browse plants. 
land owners, and others have real 


need for authoritative information 
concerning the food value of browse 
vegation for herbivora, and how such 
cover may best be maintained, particu- 
The 
author, a taxonomic botanist and forest 
ecologist, is peculiarly well qualified 
to bring together 


with the assistance of his Forest Ser- 


larly on important watersheds. 


in usable form, 


vice co-workers, covering a period of 
22 years, this stupendous work. 


The primary meaning of “browse” 
is shoots or sprouts, especially “of 
twigs and stems of woody plants, with 
(browsed ) 
more or less by domestic and wild 
animals.” But it is pointed out that 
browse is also a generic term ap- 
plied to shrubs, woody vines, or small 
trees, whether eaten by livestock or 
not. Accordingly the number of 
browse species in the United States is 
in the thousands. On the national 
forests alone 1,000 or more species 
have already been collected, embrac- 
ing 225 genera and 68 families. 


their leaves, as cropped 


The ecological distribution of browse 
vegetation is from sea level to timber 
line, being most abundant at inter- 
mediate elevations where arborescent 
species grow sparsely. But they often 
occur so abundantly in desert regions 
as to give character to the landscape, 
evading or escaping drought through 
special leaf adaptations, defoliation at 
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critical periods, and in other ways. 
Some species endure high alkalinity, 
others salinity, whereas still others 
srow in mucky soils or in_ water- 
logged bogs. Thus the acreage oc- 
cupied by browse is enormous. In 
California the sclerophyllous 
browse type, or chaparral, occupies 
thousands of acres at elevations im- 
mediately below the commercial tim- 


ber belt. 


alone 


And even more extensive 


is the great sagebrush formation of the - 


Great Basin Mountain 


regions. 


and Rocky 


Ecologists have classified the browse 
types of the United States into various 
formations and associations, those of 
Shantz and Zon, of Harshberger, and 
of Clements being the most generally 
adopted. 


Although browse vegetation does 
not afford as much or as high a qual- 
ity of food for livestock as the gra- 
minaceous cover, it is enormously im- 
portant on western ranges, especially 
during periods of drought. 
of the deeper and much more exten- 


Because 


sive root system, the annual yield of 
leafage and twigs of browse is less 
fluctuating than in the forage yield of 
grasses and other herbs. Browse spe- 
cies with bland 
likely to be cropped than those with 


juices are more 
acid, very bitter, or astringent sap. 
There are delicate chemical distinc- 
tions however, which 
‘cause animals to take or reject plant 
leafage. Moreover, the saline taste 
characteristic of so many browse spe- 
cies peculiar to alkaline habits, no- 
tably those of the goosefoot family, 
is generally agreeable to livestock. 
The browse feed of the West is 


largely encompassed in some 24 fam- 


in bitterness, 
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ilies and 60 genera. Six families and 
about 17 genera include poisonous 
species. Nine plant families are of 
outstanding importance in their con- 
tribution of palatable browse plants— 
the rose family (Rosaceae), including 
as it does the mountain mahoganies 
and bitter brushes, being one of the 
most valuable. On the other hand, 
the legume family, so famous for its 
herbaceous forage plants, contributes 
little browse feed. Likewise the mem- 
bers of the heath family are of low 
palatability—indeed several species of 
azaleas, rhododendrons, Labrador tea, 
and various others are quite toxic and 
annually cause rather heavy losses 
among sheep. 


The above introductory points are 
followed by an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of important genera under the 
respective families. Even the genera of 
the Pinaceae are discussed from the 
viewpoint of injury by browsing under 
the 
discussion of a genus one or more so- 
called “key” species is discussed in 
some detail, with notes on its distri- 
bution. Following this, brief notes are 
given 
species. 


conditions of overgrazing. In 


on other important western 


Finally the browse plants are classi- 
fied by miscellaneous uses or proper- 
ties such as: Those with edible fruits, 
seeds, and nuts; those yielding latex 
(lac, rubber, sugar, etc.) ; ornamen- 
tals; poisonous species; and outstand- 
ing genera and species of habitat in- 
dicators. The illustrations are largely 
pen-and-ink drawings, all but two hav- 
ing been made by the well-known 
plant artist, Mrs. A. E. Hoyle. The 
literature cited is large and well se- 
lected. 
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One may truly say that this is an 
epoch-making publication in the world 
of browsedom. The publication might 
have been somewhat more useful had 
there been a fuller Table of Con- 
tents. The all too abbreviated con- 
tents, however, is largely offset by an 
elaborate Index—indeed a check list 
of the genera. 


For those interested in browse vege- 
tation chiefly as cover to prevent ero- 
sion the bulletin is likely to be dis- 
appointing, as it discusses soil bind- 
ing characters, root system network, 
etc., only incidentally. Also less space 
is given to the life histories of im- 
portant species than the reviewer had 
anticipated. There remains now the 
big task of determining the relative 
nutritive qualities of important species 
of the various broad types at dif- 
ferent intervals during the browsing 
season, and the physiological reactions 
of these important plants to different 
seasons and intensities of use. That 
is a field which must enlist the in- 
terest of many scientific agencies. In 
the meantime Important Western 
Browse Plants will fill a long-felt need 
of foresters, range technicians, and 
stockmen. 

ArtHuR W. Sampson, 
University of. California. 
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Aus der Biologie des Samentragens 
der Waldbaume. (The Biology 
of Seed Production by Forest 
Trees.) By O. Hummel.  Zeit- 
schrift fiir Forst-und Jagdwesen, 
Vol. 62, No. 6, Pp. 365-371. 1930. 


In 1914, Prof. S. Kurdiani pub- 
lished an article under this title in 
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“Sselskoje chosiaistwo i lessowodstwo” 
in the Russian language. Because the 
subject-matter is one which has been 
almost entirely overlooked and _ neg- 
lected in contemporary forest litera- 
ture, Prof Hummel has taken it upon 
himself to once more present the re- 
sults of Kurdiani’s investigations cov- 
ering the effect of incomplete fertiliza- 
tion upon the physical and physiologi- 
cal character of the seed crop of forest 
trees. 


To the reviewer, this article appears 
rather opportune time. For 
years, seed source and seed 
production studies have occupied a 
prominent place in the investigative 
program of the Rocky Mountain Ex- 
periment Station. Much has been pub- 
lished in recent years pertaining to 
the more practical aspect of the seed 
source problem, as this lends itself to 
solution from the broad standpoint of 
provenance. Definite, but less rapid 
progress, is also being made in the 
more restricted spheres of forest 
genetics involving individual inheri- 
tance, selection, etc. So far as the 
reviewer is informed, little has been 
accomplished in studying the nature of 
the various factors and stimuli aside 
from those of purely genetic nature 
which are influential in determining 
the viability of tree seeds. 


alexa 
several 


In recent investigations of the 
amount and periodicity of seed pro- 
duction by various indigenous conifers, 
the reviewer has been impressed by 
the complexity of the different physi- 
ological processes which enter into the 
general phenomena of fructification. 
To isolate these and interpret their 
individual contributions is a difficult 


task, quite the more so because of the 
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absence of any comprehensive litera- 
ture to refer to for guidance. The 
fertilization process in pines, particu- 
larly, is not understood as it should be 
by foresters. In local studies, especial 
‘interest has been centered upon the 
problem of abortion in an effort to 
account for the typically excessive 
mortality in western yellow pine cone 
One cannot but be im- 
pressed by Nature’s lavish expenditure 
of vegetative 
panies this functional activity in this 


production. 
energy which accom- 
species. Perhaps there is nothing to 
be done about it, but the problem, 
nevertheless, is a challenge to the in- 


vestigative instincts of the research- 
minded forester. 


Kurdiani’s disclosures tend to clarify 
in a limited way some of the dark- 
ness which encompasses the problem. 
Certainly, their practical value as they 
relate to an important phase of silvi- 
cultural activity are well worthy of 
attentive consideration. For this rea- 
son it is desired to present a fairly 
complete resumé of Hummel’s paper. 
Kurdiani’s investigations showed 
that under conditions where fructifica- 
tion is prevented, the blossoms of 
many plants dry up and are shed 
while those of others develop and 
finally produce fruit. This 
phenomena of fruit development with- 
out fertilization is termed “partheno- 
carpy” (Parthenokarpie). A  distinc- 
tion is made between “vegetative” par- 
thenocarpy and “stimulative” partheno- 
carpy by some investigators, but 
Kurdiani confined himself to a con- 
sideration of the former type. 

Because of essential differences in 
the parthenocarpic development of the 
_ fruit of angiosperms and gymnosperms, 


sterile 
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the term parthenocarpy was applied to 
deciduous trees, while for conifers, 
Kurdiani coined the term “parthenos- 
permy.” In the parthenocarpic fruit 
of deciduous trees the unfertilized 
ovules die off without developing a 
seed shell. In conifers, on the other 
hand, quite often a seed coat is de- 
veloped without fertilization. In some 
instances the sterile seeds may closely 
resemble normal seeds, while in others 
they may be quite dissimilar. In any 
case, the development of empty seed 
shells may be considered characteristic 


_of most conifers. 


Kurdiani distinguishes between three 
grades of parthenocarpy and -spermy; 
complete, when the unfertilized flowers 
develop into fruit; partial, when only 
a part of the flowers develop thusly, 
and incipient, when the unfertilized 
flowers grow for a while then dry up 
and fall from the tree. 
gated 20 hardwoods, employing arti- 
ficial pollination and castration to pro- 
cure the results desired. He noted 
that the stigmas of fertilized and un- 
fertilized blossoms wilted at various 
In some cases they remain 
green for considerable periods in an- 
pollination. 
Complete parthenocarpy was noted in 
Alnus glutinosa. In fact, the develop- 
ment of 5 to 10 fertile seeds in iso- 
lated, unfertilized strobiles indicates 
that this species has the capacity for 
parthenogenesis. 


He _ investi- 


times. 


ticipation of eventual 


The only reference previous to his 
own investigations concerning the par- 
thenospermic development of cones 
and seed by conifers was found under 
the works of Von Kirchner who de- 
scribed yew (Taxus) as having this 


capacity. Kurdiani investigated nine 
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coniferous species and_ established 
their relative parthenospermic status. 
He found that effect of climatic condi- 
tions in inducing parthenospermic de- 
velopment is especially pronounced in 
the case of Thuja occidentalis. This 
tree blossoms early in March. Fre- 
quent spring frosts destroy the stamens, 
and wind and rain storms prevent 
normal pollination. The condition is 
especially prevalent in isolated trees. 

Larix europea distinguishes itself by 
The par- 


thenocarpic cones do not fall and 


complete parthenospermy. 


utilize a certain amount of reserve 
food material, according to the charac- 
ter of the seed year, which results in a 
decrease of wood increment and a de- 
laying of the next seed year. 


In his experiments, Kurdiani suc- 
ceeded in crossing Larix leptolepis 
(male) with Larix europea (female). 
Fifty-five hybrids were obtained, which 
distinguished themselves from the par- 
ents by more rapid growth. They 
resembled Larix leptolepis very closely, 
especially as to length and color of 
new shoots and color of needles. They 
also inherited a pronounced immunity 
against Chermes laricis. 

Conclusive results were not obtained 
with pine, because the new shoots in 
this genus are, as a rule, too tender 
to withstand the long shading to 
which they are subjected under ex- 
perimentation and, as a result, the 
cones die off. Experiments in 1926 
with Pinus eldarica, resulted in the 
production of normal cones in which 
no seed shells were to be found fol- 
lowing inhibited  fructification. In 
artificial pollination tests with this 
species, it was found that the degree 
of abnormal development varied in- 
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versely with the proximity of rela- 
tionship between the crossed species. 


His experiments led Kurdiani to 
conclude that from the standpoint of 
the forest, parthenocarpy and _par- 
thenospermy must be considered as 
To develop 
a sterile fruit, reserve food material 
is used which otherwise would enter 
into the production of wood or for- 
mation of flower buds for the suc- 
ceeding year. 


harmful and uneconomic. 


The degree of loss is 
greatest in species in which the pro- 
cess of fruit ripening continues from 
spring until late fall, since it delays 
the recurrence of another seed year. 


Parthenocarpy and parthenospermy 
occur most frequently 
species. 


in dioecious 
Isolated trees of unisexual 
flowering species, which as a rule are 
gregarious, like spruce, fir, pine, birch, 
and others, produce a large amount 
of parthenocarpic fruit. In these the 
distribution of staminate and pistillate 
flowers in such as to facilitate cross 
pollination over selfing. For this rea- 
son, conditions for fertilization are 
unfavorable for these species in mixed 
stands, while in pure, fully stocked 
stands, parthenocarpy is of exceptional 
occurrence, and associated principally 
with unfavorable weather conditions 
or pollen sack injury by insects. 


An antipathetic relationship exists 
between excessive light requirements 
and fertilization in intolerant species, 
like larch and birch, which have open — 
crowns and rarely occur in pure stands. 
Low germinability, and a large per- 
centage of hollow seed in these two 
species may be attributed to this con- 


dition. By the aid of artificial pol- 


lination, the germination percentage of : 


5 


:. 


| 


arch seed was increased from 15 and 
30 per cent to 80 per cent. 

The conifers studied may be grouped 
as follows in regard to partheno- 
spermy : 

Group I. Complete. 

a. Parthenospermic seed is difficult 
to distinguish from seed. 
Larch, fir, juniper. 


normal 


b. Parthenospermic seed is easily 
distinguished from normal seed by 
weight, color and dimension. Spruce, 
pine. 


Group II. Partial. 


a. A portion of the inflorescence 
does not develop fully but also does 
mot fall off. Thuja occidentalis. 

b. A part of the inflorescence does 
mot develop fully and falls away. 
Thuja orientalis. 


Group III. 


Parthenocarpic fruit is shed promptly. 
uniperus sabiniana. 

The following conclusions are pre- 
sented for the practice: 


‘1. In collecting seed from dioecious 
species, attention must be given to the 
proximity of staminate trees to the 
eed trees. If these are not present, 
most of the seed will be sterile. 


2. To correctly evaluate a seed crop 
it is necessary to have a knowledge 
of meteorological conditions and the 
occurrence of stamen-destroying in- 
sects. The presence of a large amount 
of parthenocarpic fruit tends to mark 
he absence of fertile seed. 

3. While open-growing trees are 
subject to the best growing conditions 
(from a physiological standpoint) for 
he developing of a seed crop and are, 
as a rule, the easiest trees to collect 
from. it is better not to collect from 
such trees in the case of species like 
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spruce, pine, fir, etc., which depend upon 
cross pollination primarily, because there 
is danger of collecting a large amount of 
parthenocarpic seed. 
J. Rogser, Jr., 
Rocky Mountain Forest 
Experiment Station. 
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Forest Rangers’ Catechism. By R. 
W. Ayres, and Wallace I. Hutchin- 
son. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
109. June, 1931. Pp. 48. 


Those foresters who had to attend 
parochial schools in their boyhood will 
not take kindly to the title of this new 
government publication. But if a cate- 
chism is solely a book of questions and 
answers intended to inform, and not, as 
the small boy would claim, his school 
catechism was foisted upon his defense- 
less self by well-meaning elders as a 
means to intimidate him and shorten his 
play hours, this catechism “goes over 
big.” In fact the reviewer offers the 
opinion that Ayres and Hutchinson’s 
Catechism has already been read more 
completely and referred to more fre- 
quently and generally in its young life 
than any other recent Forest Service pub- 
lication. And this because it serves up a 
heavy meal in small installments as the 
consumer needs or wants and can assimi- 
late them and because, further, both au- 
thors know how to be kind to the Eng- 
lish language. 


The Forest Rangers’ Catechism con- 
tains over 200 questions and answers. 
pertaining to all branches of forestry 
but principally to those forestry subjects 
as they apply to the national forests in 
California. They begin with ten questions 
under the general title “What are the 
National Forests?” followed by such de- 
partments as administration, personnel, 
revenues and expenditures. General ques- 
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tions on forest influences, water resources, 
etc., are particularly well chosen. Ques- 
tions concerning agricultural lands, min- 
ing possibilities, recreation, and others 
so frequently put to forest officers, are 
answered. Forest fires, of course, come 
in for a goodly share of attention; for 
example, fire statistics, the fire prevention 
and protection agencies of the state, fed- 
eral aid to the states, humidity, causes of 
fires, how fires are fought and the tools 
required, airplane patrols, the use of fire 
breaks and backfiring, and others. As 
one would expect of a California author, 
“light burning” is given separate and spe- 
cial treatment, and this is so well done in 
a few well worded sentences as to be 
particularly informing and illuminating 
on this vexing question. Forest research, 
public relations, parks, etc., also receive 
their due share of attention. Most of the 
answers could not be improved upon in 
a text book. 


The Forest Rangers’ Catechism is like 
the sample scenes from a good motion 
picture. It makes one want more. Good 
as the present effort is it falls (now that 
we know that forestry can be treated 
catechismically) far short of what it 
ought to be. The 230 questions should 
be expanded to 500. In reading over the 
booklet the reviewer has thought of sev- 
eral dozen questions that should be added 
and he will pass them on to the authors. 
No doubt the authors would welcome 
similar treatment from other readers. 


All in all this is one of the most use- 
ful publications in forestry yet produced 
when one considers that forestry tenets 
have not yet been fully enough accepted 
by the public. It is a real “public rela- 
tions” effort. The public wants to be in- 
formed and it finds forestry information 
particularly pleasurable and satisfying — 
like a tramp through the woods. It can- 
not get this information in the stilted, 
heavy, often dogmatic publications that 
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have followed one another with such 
dizzy speed in the last decade. Let us 
have a bigger Forest Rangers’ Catechis 
and let it cover not only one state bu 
all. 

EMANUEL FRITZ, 


University of California. 


BRR 


Mitteilungen aus der Staatsforstve 
waltung Bayerne (Contribution 
from the State Forest Adminis 
tration of Bavaria). State Minis. 
try of Finance, Munich, G. J. Manz 
1930. Pp. 105. Price 4 marks. 


This is No. 21 in the post-war serie 
of Bavarian official publications on for 
estry. It consists of two interesting arti 
cles. The first by Oberforstmeister Wopf 
ner describes the cyclonic windfall 
1920 in the forest of Breitenthal (spruce? 
and the subsequent work of reforesta 
tion by planting. This windfall catas 
trophe may be likened to the one whick 
befell the Olympic Peninsula in rece: 
years. 


a thon 
ough going history of the Ebersberge: 
forest by Dr. Kurt Mantel. It bears th 


The second contribution is 


subtitle “eine. historisch — _ Kritisch 
Studie des Holzartenwechsels auf de 
Muenchener Schottesebene” that is 


study of changes in composition on th: 
diluvial plains outside of Munich. Thi 
is of particular interest to students o 
silviculture and of forest manageme 
as it reveals the attempts at natur 
regeneration of hardwoods (1650-1800). 
the subsequent trend towards pure conit 
fers and the present policy of mixe 
forests. 
A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
Cornell University. 


i 


Untersuchungen ueber Pinus peuce 
and Pinus leucodermis in ihren 
bulgarischen Wuchsgebieten (In- 
vestigations on Two Bulgarian 
Pines). By Karl Maximilian Muel- 
ler, Munich, Geibelstr. 2, 1931. Pp. 
a. 


These are silvical notes on two little- 
known pines in the Balkans. Pinus 
euce is an important timber tree in the 
Rila mountains; P. lewcodermis an al- 
ost vanishing species akin to our own 
white-barked pines of the high western 
ountains. 

A. B. RECKNAGEL, 

Cornell University. 
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Die Ebersberger Waldordnung aus 
dem 13ten Jahrhundert (Thir- 
teenth Century Forest Laws). Dr. 
Kurt Mantel, Berlin, Paul Parey, 
B931, Pp. 3l. 


To students of forestry and of the 
development of forest law, this brochure 
will appeal as authentic material. It 
presents a picture of forestry in its 
éarliest developments on an economic 
plane of locally sustained yield with the 
motivating fear of an imminent fuel 
famine. Such material is scarce and 
hard to get at—the author deserves 
great praise for his research in ancient 
documents. 

A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
Cornell University. 


BRB 
Sapinieres: Le Jardinage par Con- 
tenance. (Silver Fir Stands: The 
Selection System with Control by 
Volume.) By A. Schaeffer, A. Gazin, 


and A. d’Alverny. Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1930. 


The title of this book may be trans- 
lated “Silver Fir Stands: the Selection 
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System with Control by Volume.” It is 
written by three members, past and pres- 
ent, of the Département des Eaux et Foréts, 
as a memorial to the late M. de Liocourt, 
a distinguished French forester who did 
much to develop the method described. 


The object of the method, as is ex- 
plained in Chapter 1, is to apply the 
selection system with volume control to 
uneven-aged and many-storied mixtures of 
silver fir, spruce, and beech that have 
been opened up and are in a continual 
state of reproduction. The silvicultural 
procedure laid down is a succession of 
frequent light cuts in which the better 
stems are retained and the worse re- 
moved by means of an individual selec- 
tion in each diameter class. There is no 
rotation and no exploitation age is fixed 
beforehand, every tree becoming exploit- 
able when it interferes with one better 
than itself or shows signs of dying. The 
amount of the cut is regulated by the 
production actually found from compari- 
son of periodical inventories. 


In Chapter 2 follows a description of 
the several operations involved in the use 
of the method, namely: division of the 
area into administrative units, control 
calculations, decision as to volume to be 
cut, decision as to length of felling cycle, 
regulation of marking and felling, appli- 
cation of correction factor to measure- 
ments, bookkeeping, and revision of work- 
ing-plan prescriptions. The whole of this 
chapter is written in terms that are de- 
signed to be intelligible to all forest 
owners, whether trained in forestry or 
not, while Chapter 3, which gives detailed 
examples illustrating certain finer develop- 
ments of the method, is written solely for 
technical men. The reader is advised to 
go through this chapter “pencil in hand,” 
and apply the calculations in due course 
to examples taken from his own forest. 


Chapter 4 discusses the policy of cul- 
tural operations, which is to be based 
on a detailed calculation of increment, 
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the time taken to pass through the diam- 
eter classes, correction factors and curves. 
The section describing the use of fre- 
quency curves as a means of checking the 
normality or abnormality of the diameter- 
class distribution is most interesting, and 
the warning against hasty revisions of 
silvicultural policy on the strength of 
insufficiently analysed increment calcula- 
tions is also worthy of attention. 


Chapter 5 is devoted to management 
policy and defines the ideal object of 
the control method as being the attain- 
ment of the yield of maximum value with 
the minimum accumulation of material 
required to ensure permanence. The au- 
thors point out that there are two ideas 
involved in this definition, namely that 
of the permanence of the stand and that 
of a maximum financial revenue, and they 
proceed to discuss these successively at 
some length. The forester’s landmarks in 
his approach to permanence, or “equi- 
librium,” in the stand are stated to be 
continuous regeneration, proper density, 
regular progress through the diameter 
classes, proper proportion between the 
diameter classes, and a correct point of 
exploitability as shown by the termina- 
tion of the stand-composition curve, or 
“curve of equilibrium.” Passing then to 
the financial problem of calculating the 
point of economic exploitability, they 
first remark that, as large sound trees 
normally pay at least as well as others, 
one may argue that there should be no 
point of exploitability in a selection for- 
est other than that determined by the 
fertility of the station; and this point 
does not have to be found by calculation 
but by the observation of facts. How- 
ever, market conditions may upset the 
basis of this argument, and it then be- 
comes necessary to fix the age of ex- 
ploitation arbitrarily; the remainder of 
the chapter discusses how this entails the 
construction of an artificial curve of equi- 
librium ending at the point chosen, and 
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giving correspondingly different values for 
the younger portions of the stand. The ; 
forester’s problem then becomes one of ' 
directing the growth of the whole stand | 
in accordance with this artificial curve. 

The authors state in their introduction 
that the system has been used for many 
years in several forests, some of which are : 
of considerable size, but to the North 
American reader it seems little short of © 
miraculous that such intensive work can > 
be habitually undertaken and such inge- 
nious calculations regularly employed in | 
commercial operations. 

We fear that the book, though of con- 
siderable theoretic interest, can hardly be » 
of very much practical importance to the » 
profession on this side of the water. 


A. GRAHAM, 
Quebec Forest Industries Assoc., 


Quebec. 


BBS 


A Traverse les Foréts de Pinsapo 
d’Andalousie. Etude de Dendro- . 
logie, de Sylviculture & d’Ento- 
mologie Forestiere. (Across the ' 
Pinsapo Forests of Andalousia.) 
By A. Barbey. Librairie Agricola 
de la Marson Rustique, Paris. Pp. 
108, plates 41. 1931. 


In preparing this book, M. Barbey, ac- 
cording to the statement which he makes 
in the introduction, was fulfilling a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to honor his grand- 
father who was the first to describe the 
pinsapo almost a hundred years ago; (2) 
to enjoy a trip into the rich botanical 
fields of Spain; and (3) to gather some 
scientific data on the silvics and insects 
of the fir forests of Andalousia. 


He accomplishes the first by a very 
charming description of the life and ac- 
tivities of his grandfather, Edmond Bois- 
sier. That he accomplished the second is 
well evidenced by his enthusiastic account 
of his travels and adventures. As proof 
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of his third purpose, he presents quite 
complete dendrological, silvical and en- 
tomological data in regard to the pinsapo 
and its associate, the alpine oak. 

The pinsapo is described as a fir grow- 

ing in a rather restricted area of about 
3,000 acres in the higher mountains of 
Andalousia. It has shown itself to be 
capable of quite large and rapid growth 
under favorable conditions, but here in 
its mountain home, misused by man and 
badly handicapped by the grazing of 
sheep and goats, it is, for the most part, 
stunted and decreasing in area. The au- 
thor also describes some two score insects 
which are damaging the trees more or 
less. 
- In his conclusions he points out the 
overwhelming odds against which this 
tree is working, and urges its preserva- 
tion through proper grazing regulations 
and proper silvicultural measures. 

The queer melange of eulogy, travel 
notes and scientific data is hard for an 
American to understand. It is also hard 
for him, accustomed as he is to literally 
hundreds of species, to realize the im- 
portance of saving except in the aboreta 
of the country such a remnant of an ap- 
parently unsuccessful species. 

However, the pinsapo may have greater 
possibilities than we think, and at least 
Mr. Barbey has given us a very inter- 
esting little book. 

E. G. CHEYNEY, 
University of Minnesota. 


BR% 


The Evergreen Forests of Liberia. 

_ By G. Proctor Cooper and Samuel 

J. Record. Yale University: School 

of Forestry Bulletin No. 31. 1931. 
Pp. 153. $1.00. 


This is a publication of considerable 
scientific and commercial value concern- 
ing the timbers of a limited and com- 
paratively little known region. Publica- 
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tions of this kind are sorely needed for 
all of the forest regions of the world 
which have not yet been exploited ex- 
cept superficially. Already we have ob- 
tained many kinds of woods from tropi- 
cal forests but there are many others 
which would serve our purposes very 
well if we but knew them better. The 
present bulletin is in the nature of a 
report on investigations made in Liberia 
on lands being cleared by the Firestone 
Plantations Company for rubber planta- 
tions. The clearing operations required 
the removal of the forest from many 
thousands of acres and at the same time 
made it possible to obtain study mate- 
rial and also more knowledge of the 
composition of the forest. It is to the 
lasting credit of the Firestone Company 
that it permitted the Yale Forest School 
to conduct the studies and lent its co- 
Operation. According to the junior au- 
thor “the Yale-Firestone codperative 
study was largely from the standpoint 
of the forester and wood technologist 
and had in view the practical as well 
as the scientific aspects of the situ- 
ation. Trees, because of the difficulty 
they offer to the collector of botanical 
specimens, are very likely to be the 
least well known of plants. This is a 
serious handicap to the forester and 
one that, under ordinary circumstances, 
is very slowly overcome. In the present 
instance, however, large blocks of for- 
est were being felled, thus making it 
possible to obtain samples of every tree 
in the stand, though of course not all 
were in flower or fruit. Nearly 500 
specimens obtained, representing 
300 species, 222 genera, and 68 fam- 
ilies; at least 18 species have proved 


were 


new to science. No attempt was made 
toward a general collection, and_ the 
few herbs incidental to 
the forest survey.” 


included were 


Fancy wood commerce is already deal- 
ing with woods that have attained some 
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fame, but oddly enough no one can say 
definitely to what tree species some of 
them belong. Doubtless the tree species 
are already classified but there is no co- 
drdination between the tree species and 
the commercial wood. Botanists have too 
frequently failed to collect wood with 
their leaf, flower, and fruit material. 
This is a very serious handicap which 
present-day wood technologists interested 
in tropical woods have to overcome. Due 
to the efforts of Professor Record and a 
few others, botanical collections made 
in the tropics at the present time are 
made to include woody material from the 
trunks of the trees. This was done in 
the case of the Liberian collections. 

The forests of Liberia are largely of 
the jungle type. The trees are principally 
evergreens—hardwoods and palms. The 
large number of species present on lim- 
ited areas indicates the complexity of the 
forest type. 

In the first few pages the authors give 
some general notes on the region and its 
forests, while the great bulk of the pub- 
lication is devoted to descriptions of 
species arranged by families. The de- 
scriptions include, where information is 
available, notes on tree characteristics 
such as size, foliage, fruit, etc., and more 
detailed descriptions of the wood, in- 
cluding in most cases notes on the micro- 
scopic features. The tables give the re- 
sults of studies on 52 sample plots to de- 
termine composition by species, numbers, 
and diameter classes. Other tables give 
the mechanical properties of a large num- 
ber of the woods that were collected in 
sufficient quantity for mechanical tests. 
An all too brief part gives a list of the 
uses to which the more abundant woods 
appear to be suited. This is the part of 
greatest interest to commerce. The bulle- 
tin closes with a check list giving botani- 
cal, commercial, and native names. The 
15 plates illustrate largely the foliage 
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and fruit characteristics of some of the 
trees and some forest views. 


EMANUEL FRITZz, 
University of California. 


BBB 


Tree Planting on the Farm. ; 
H. Anderson. Dept. of Agric. New 
South Wales. Farmers Bull. 167.’ 
1931. 


Most of the phases of tree planting on: 
New South Wales farms are covered con-. 
cisely and interestingly in this publica-, 
tion. The discussions are grouped under 
the following headings: The Uses of 
Trees on Farm and Pastoral Areas, Prin- 
ciples of Tree Planting, Improvement; 
and Regeneration of Naturally Occurring 
Trees, The Establishment of Windbreaks 
and Shelter Belts, The Farm Tree-lot,: 
Species Recommended for Various Dis-; 
tricts. 

It appears that the principal purposes 
in planting trees on farms in Australia 
are quite similar to those in our own 
farming sections. Windbreaks, shelter-: 
belts, timber, fuel, and protection from: 
erosion are important needs. The plant- 
ing of trees to produce fodder during: 
periods of drought, to serve as bee trees 
and to enrich the soil are other needs 
mentioned. 

In discussing one of the advantages of 
windbreaks, the publication brings out! 
the interesting claim that “reduction in 
the evaporation is around 30 per cent, 
the moisture retained in the soil being 
available for crop needs. The actual re-- 
sult of a windbreak in reducing evapora- 
tion is therefore equivalent to a fairly 
large increase in rainfall.” Careful con-: 
sideration is given to the choice of spe- 
cies, preparation of ground, planting and 
to the nursery practices involved in 
growing seedlings on the farm. The three 
ways the land owner can obtain seedlings 
are: growing them in a small nursery,, 


purchasing from nurserymen, and trans- 
olanting seedlings “from nearby bush” 
ith probably the strongest emphasis on 
he first practice. 

It is interesting to note that the best 
season for planting is from May to 
August which is termed “the resting pe- 
jod,” “with moist cool conditions pre- 
ailing.” Among the several methods of 
planting recommended the tube method 
practiced extensively in India and South- 
ern Australia is discussed. “Tubes about 
| inches long are cut from bamboo or 
ommon reed, filled with soil, sown with 
2 or 3 seeds, and after the seedling has 
developed under nursery conditions, 
planted out tube and all.” Direct seed- 
ing in the field is not generally advised 
s a practice for private land owners, 
as it appears to involve too many risks. 
It is shown that planted trees must be 
protected from livestock by the erection 
lof “stock-proof” fences. Protection from 
fire is also regarded as essential but this 
is not considered a great risk on the 
farm if a small amount of attention is 


Establishment of a “farm tree-lot” or 
in other words the growing of timber for 
e market, is mentioned as an opera- 
Hon with profit possibilities. The plant- 
ing of softwood trees offers best oppor- 
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tunities as softwood timber is much in de- 
mand for building purposes. Although 
Australia is considered rich in hard- 
woods, about 80 per cent of the timber 
demand is for softwood. Softwoods val- 
ued at about 114 million pounds sterling 
annually are imported into New South 
Wales. With this situation existing, there 
should be an excellent market for home- 
grown softwood timber. 

The last 7 pages list the species of 
trees to plant in the 4 different districts 
of New South Wales namely, The West- 
ern Plains, Western Slopes Division, The 
Tableland Division, and The Coastal Di- 
vision. Under these district headings 
are the following subheads with the rec- 
ommended species under each, “Trees for 
Shade and Shelter,” “Trees for Wind- 
breaks and Shelterbelts,” “Hardwood 
Timber Trees,” “Softwood Timber 
Trees,” “Trees for Fuel.” Most of the 
species listed are probably native in 
Australia, however a few of the trees are 
recognized as being either native or in- 
troduced in America. Some of these are 
Chinese elm, pin oak, sweet gum, pecan, 
plane tree, honey locust, horse chestnut, 
Osage orange, and western yellow pine. 

W. K. WItutams, 
Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


MB 


SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


PERSONALS 


Joseph Kittredge, Jr., of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, has resigned, 
effective December 31, to accept a posi- 
tion as professor of forest influence at the 
University of California. This is the first 
position of this kind to be established at 
a forest school in the United States and 
shows the importance that California at- 
taches to the part forestry plays in the 
social and economic life of a community. 
Kittredge obtained his doctorate from the 
University of Minnesota last July. 


P. M. Barr temporarily goes to the Uni- 
versity of California as lecturer, for the 
spring semester, in forestry and forest men- 
suration. 


S. B. Locke, Assistant Biologist of the 
Biological Survey assigned to the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, has accepted the position of 
Conservation Director of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. 


RRB 


Society EMBLEMS 


Society pins may be obtained from the 
Society’s office, Hill Building, Washington, 
D. C., for Fellow, Senior, Junior and Asso- 
ciate grades of membership. The cost is 
$2.00 each. 

The pin is shield-shaped and is of 10k 
gold. It is lettered in gold on a green 
enamel background, surrounded by a gold 
border for Fellows and Senior members 
or a white enamel border for Junior mem- 
bers. Associate member pins are the same 
as Senior member, except that the back- 
ground is brown. 


Paciric SCIENCE CONGRESS POSTPONED 


The Canadian National Research Coun+ 
cil has announced that on account of the¢ 
disturbed conditions prevailing throughout 
the world the Government of Canada has: 
deemed it best to postpone for a year the¢ 
Fifth Pacific Science Congress, which was$ 
to have been held under the council’s aus-3 
pices May 23-June 4, 1932, in Victorias 
and Vancouver, British Columbia. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Drainage, Conservation & Flood 
Control Congress 
February 17-19, 1932 
Louisville, Ky. 


Forest Management Conference of Private |}}} 
and Official Pacific Coast Agencies and An- HI] 
nual Meeting Western Forestry and Con- }f} 

servation Association. | 
Portland, Ore. 
March 7-9, 1932. 


Allegheny Section 


Annual Winter Meeting 
Baltimore, Md. 
February 26-27, 1932 


Section secretaries are welcome to use this 
box for announcing their meetings. Copy 
should be in the hands of the Editor or 


Executive Secretary one month before date 
of publication. 
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Name and Education 


rnold, Fred H. 
N. Y. S. College of Forestry, B. S., 
£28. 
achman, Earl E. 
Mich. State, B. S. F., ’25. 
althis, Russel F. 
Towa State, B. S. A., 707; Colo. 
State Agric., M. S., ’27. (For 
Reinstatement). 
edard, W. D. 
N. Y. S. College of Forestry, B. S., 
729: M. S., ’30; 1 yr. towards 
Ph. D. at U. of Mich. 
aulkins, John G. 
N. Y. S. College of Forestry, B. S. 
BY; °26. 
lurtiss, Richmond H. 
U. of Vermont, B. S., ’29; Yale, 
M. F., ’30. 
ischer, George A. 
Dept. Forest & Range, 
Botate, B. S., 31. 
Flynn, Horace F. 
U. of Maine, B. S. F., 31. 
Fortin, John Broughton 
N. Y. S. College of Forestry, B. S., 
m31. 
Garin, George I. 
- dice Russi a Paris, degree ’22; U. 
of Idaho, B. S. F., ’29; M. S. F.. 
30. 
Grogan, William W. 
U. of Wash., B. S. F., ’29. 


Wash. 


‘Gustin, Harold Erford 

_N. Y. S. College of Forestry, B. S., 
*30. 

Haischer, Carl E. 

_N. Y. S. College of Forestry, B. S., 

731]. 

Hanson, Nathaniel B. 
Towa State, B. S. F., ’29. 

Hillgartuer, Gordon G. 

NN. Y. S. College of Forestry, 
Pao... 29, 

Hormay, August Ludwig 

-U. of Calif., B. S. F., ’30. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF JUNIOR MEMBER 


Title and Address 


Graduate Student, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Assistant Forest Supervisor, Nevada 
City, Calif. 

Assistant State Forester, Texas For- 
est Service, College Station, Tex. 


Assistant Entomologist, Forest In- 
sect Field Station, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. 


Assistant Forest Engineer, 1030 Can- 
ada Cement Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


State Park Board, New Haven, Conn. 


District Ranger, Eagle District, 
Whitman N. F., Medical Springs, 
Ore. 

Graduate Fellow, N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Graduate Student, N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Forest Ranger, Flathead Agency, 
Dixon, Mont. 


Forestry Examiner, Weyerhaeuser 
Logged Off Land Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Graduate Assistant, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fellowship Student, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Senior Forest Ranger, Rosebud Res- 
ervation, S. D. 

Assistant Forester, New Jersey State 
Forest, Branchville, N. J. 


Junior Range Examiner, Calif. For. 
Exp. Station, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The following names of candidates for membership are referred to Junior Members, 
enior Members and Fellows for comment or protest. The list includes all nominations 
eceived since the publication of the list in the January JouRNAL, without question as 
6 eligibility; the names have not been passed upon by the Council. Important infor- 
ation regarding the qualifications of any candidate, which will enable the Council to 
ake final action with a knowledge of essential facts, should be submitted before March 
15, 1932. Statements on different men should be submitted on different sheets. Com- 
unications relating to candidates are considered by the Council as strictly confidential. 


Proposed by 
New York Sectiou 


California Section 


Gulf States Section 


North. Rocky Mtn. Sec. 


New York Section 


New England Section 


North Pacific Section 


New York Section 


New York Section 


North. Rocky Mtn. Sec. 


North Pacific Section 


New York Section 


New York Section 


North. Rocky Mtn. Sec. 


Allegheny Section 


California Section 
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FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF JUNIOR MEMBER 


Name and Education 


Jemison, George M. 
U. of Idaho, B. S. F., ’29. 


Johnson, Fred T. 

Colo. Agric. College, B. S. F., ’27. 
Kienholz, A. Raymond 

North Central College, B. S., 717; 

U. of Ill., M. S., 720, Ph. D., ’22. 
King, George E. 

Grammar School. 


anceak. A. 

Grammar School. 
LeBarron, Russell K. 

UW. of Idaho, B. S. F., “31. 
McCaslin, Frank 

High School. 


McWilliams, James P. 
Penn State, B. S. F., ’30. 
Meggers, Frank W. 
High School, Feather River Train- 
ing School, F. S. 
Meyer, Leo W. 
U. of Calif., B. S. °14; Yale, 
Meds 
Nace, William W. 
Penn State, B. S. F., ’28. 


Nyce, George M. 
High School; 1 yr. Yale Summer 
School. 
Parsons, Bert E. 
Leavitt Institute. 
Pond, James Dunbar 
Cornell U., B. S. F., ’28. 


Risch, Lucius J., Jr. 
a State, 1 yr.; La. State, B. S. 


Sweeney, M. J. 
U. of Mich. A. B.; M. F., 711. 
(For Reinstatement. ) 
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Title and Address 


Junior Forester, Northern Rocky 
Mtn. Forest & Range Exp. Station, 
Missoula, Mont. 

Forest Assistant, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyoming. 

Physiologist and Ecologist in For- 
estry, Conn. Agric. Exp. Sta., New 
Haven, Conn. 

District Forest Ranger, Donmiville 
District, Tahoe N. F., Goodyear 
Bar, Calif. 

District Ranger, Sierraville District, 
Taho N. F., Sierraville, Calif. 
Junior Forester, Ely, Minn. 


Senior District Ranger, Bloomfield 
Ranger District, Tahoe N. F., North 
Bloomfield, Calif. 

Field Assistant, Maryland Dept. of 
Forestry, Salisbury, Md. 

District Ranger, Camptonville Dist., 
Tahoe N. F., Camptonville, Calif. 


Forest Engineer, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Assistant District Forester, Pa. Dept. 
of Forests and Waters, Petersburg, 
Pa. 

Senior Ranger, U. S. Indian Forest 
Service, Plummer, Idaho. 


Principal Forest Ranger, Stanislaus 
N. F., Sonora, Calif. 

4-H Club Agent, also in charge of 
County Forest, Farm Bureau, Fort 


Edward, N. Y. 
Graduate Student, Munich, Ger- 
many. 


General Manager, American Timber 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


FOR ELECTION TO SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Horning, W. H. 
Penn State, B. S. F.. °14; U. of 
Calif., M. S. F., ’28. (Junior Mem- 
ber 1923.) 


FOR ELECTION TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Scattergood, J. Henry 
Haverford, A. B., 96; Harvard 
A. B,, ’97. ; 


Assistant Professor of Farestry, 
Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Assistant Comissioner, Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Proposed by 
North. Rocky Mtn. Se 


North. Rocky Mtn. Se 


New England Section’ 
California Section 


California Section 
Minnesota Section 


California Section 


Allegheny Section 


California Section 
California Section 
Allegheny Section 
North. Rocky Mtn. Se 


California Section 


New York Section 
Gulf States Section 
Cent. Rocky Mtn. See: 


: 
Minnesota Section 


Washington Section 

Minnesota Section _ 
North Pacific Section 
Southwestern Section 


C. F. Korst1an, 


Member of Council in Charge of Admissions. 
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Valuation Surveys Forest Management 


12 Hammond Street 


Bangor Maine 
JAMES L. GOODWIN 
15 LEWIS STREET 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT HAVE YOU RECENTLY 
Timber estimates, boundary surveys, CHANGED YOUR 
advice on plantations and thinnings ADDRESS? 


Have you notified us so that your copy of 
the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY will reach 
you? Magazines are not always forwarded 
by the Post Office when a change of ad- 
dress is made. 

LEMIEUX BROTHERS Make sure that we have your correct address 
and insure prompt delivery of the JOUR- 
NAL. All changes should be sent to 


COMPANY JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Suite 810, Hill Bldg., 839 17th St., N. W. 
New Orleans, La. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL LUMBERMAN 


*Once A Month—The Important News—Briefly Told” 


SS 


F you are interested in news of the lumber industry in all its branches, but want 
only the news that is of real significance and first importance, NATIONAL 
LUMBERMAN is expressly designed to meet your need. Published once a month, 
NATIONAL LUMBERMAN reviews developments of the month in brief, pre- 
digested, easily-read form. It is designed to save the busy man’s reading time, yet 
keep him adequately informed. There is no other journal like it in the lumber feld. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year 


NATIONAL LUMBERMAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


249 WEST 39TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WOOD: LUMBER and TIMBERS 


Vol. No. I—Chandler Cyclopedia 


By PHILLIPS A. HAYWARD, B. S.; M. S. 


For every buyer, seller, specifier, user or student of wood. 580 pages, 145 half 
tones and line cut illustrations, 164 tables and charts—page size 7% x 10% 
inches, large readable type. Cross-index contains 3,600 items. Outlined and 
written as a reference work. Price $10.00. 


“I am most favorably impressed and we will find it of great value in 
the work of this department, both in instruction of students in for- 
estry and in the extension work and research by the staff. You have 
succeeded in eliminating non-essential data and in a remarkable degree 
have brought together the most important facts and figures out of a 
great array of conflicting and sometimes contradictory data.” 


A. B. RECKNAGEL, Professor of Forest Management and Utilization, 


New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


Copy sent on approval 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


‘Suite 810, Hill Bldg., 839 17th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


_ FORESTS 


er 


The American Forestry Association 


The only national organization devoted exclu- | 
sively to FORESTS and FOREST INTERESTS, 
WILD LIFE and CONSERVATION in the United 
States. 


Now offers the greatest membership value in 
its history. A greatly improved AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine is sent monthly to all mem- 
bers. A beautifully illustrated up-to-the-minute, 
inspiring, entertaining, and informative magazine. 
The most authoritative in its field. 


A newly created SERVICE DEPARTMENT makes it possible for 
a to secure, at WORTHWHILE DISCOUNTS, all kinds of outdoor 
and sport equipment and apparel. Also practically any book published. 
Ask for copy of our Service Sheet. ‘ oat 

Membership is now a real investment. The classes are Foresters’ F und, 


$10 a year; Subscribing $4 a year. Sample co : . 
the Journal of Forestry. : py free if you mention 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1727 K Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


M SOCIETY OFFICERS 
as aN 


Officers and Members of Council 


President, C. M. Grancer, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, Joun D. Guturir, Forest Service, Portland, Oregon. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Paut G. Repincton, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Council 


The Council consists of the above officers and the following members: 


Term expires Term expires 
Ratey S. Hosmer__.-___- Dees l1933 a be Le DEMMON] 22 = Dec. 31, 1935 
rirron D. Howe... Deco plGoon me Atk Ee FLA WES@s =e ee Dec. 31, 1935 
STUART B. SHow__.__--_--____- Dec. 31, 1933 C. F. Korstian_.____________Dec. 31, 1935 
Craupe R. Tittotson____._...Dec. 31, 1933 Huco WINKENWERDER —_-----— Dec. 31, 1935 


Executive Officers 
F. W. Reep, Executive Secretary L. AuprEy Warren, Business Manager 
810 Hill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Editor, Journal of Forestry 
EmANUvEL Fritz, 231 Giannini Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


Section Officers 


Allegheny 
R. D. Forbes, Chairman, Allegheny Forest Exp. Sta., 3437 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. M. Sloan, Vice-Chairman, Anthracite Forest_Protective Assoc., Hazleton, Pa. 
H. F. Round, Secretary, Forester’s Office, Pa. R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Appalachian 


Verne Rhoades, Chairman, P. O. Box 1346, Asheville, N. C. 
C. F. Evans, Vice-Chairman, 223 Federal Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 
W. K. Beichler, Secretary, 222 Federal Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 


California 
William G. Durbin, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Susanville, Calif. 
Myron E. Krueger, Vice-Chairman, 231 Giannini Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 
Hubert L. Person, Secretary, 332 Giannini Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain 


John H. Hatton, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
H. D. Cochran, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
Lynn H. Douglas, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 


Gulf States 


Fred B. Merrill, Chairman, State Forester, Jackson, Miss. 
A. R. Spillers, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, New Orleans, La. 
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Intermountain 


Earl C. Sanford, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
T. G. Taylor, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Logan, Utah. 
G. W. Craddock, Jr., Acting Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Minnesota 


Prof. R. M. Brown, Chairman, Division of Forestry, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dr. H. L. Shirley, Secretary-Treasurer, Lake States Forest Exp. Sta., University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


New England 


Austin F. Hawes, Chairman, State Forester, Hartford, Conn. 
H. J. MacAloney, Secretary, Northeastern Forest Exp. Sta., Amherst, Mass. 


New York 


Arthur S. Hopkins, Chairman, Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 
H. C. Belyea, Secretary, College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Northern Rocky Mountain © 


D. S. Olson, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
C. K. McHaig, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
J. T. Haig, Secretary, N. Rocky Mt. For. Exp. Sta., Missoula, Mont. 


North Pacific 


L. F. Cronemiller, Chairman, State House, Salem, Ore. 
R. E. McArdle, Secretary-Treasurer, 514 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Ohio Valley 


R. F. Wilcox, Chairman, Department of Conservation, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. E. Shaw, Secretary-Treasurer, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Ozark 


George R. Phillips, Chairman, Oklahoma Forest Service, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
A. C. Shaw, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Charles A. Gillett, Secretary, Extension Service, Little Rock, Ark. N 


Southeastern 


S. J. Hall, Chairman, 1412 Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
o W. Hadley, Vice-Chairman, Lake City, Fla. 


. H. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer, c/o James D. Lacey Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southwestern 


Quincy Randles, Chairman, Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
D. A. Shoemaker, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Stanley F. Wilson, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Washington 


H. A. Smith, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


C. Stowell Smith, Vice-Chairman, Natl. Lumber Mfrs. A i 
Washington, D.C mber Mfrs. Assoc., Transportation Bldg., 


Alfred E. Fivaz, Secretary, Bureau Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin 


C. J. Telford, Chairman, 


Forest Prod : : 
EY) @illow Secrouacy, orest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


ae 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


The Forestry Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in problems of the North- 
eastern States. Camp course required. 


For catalog and further information, address: 


JOHN M. BRISCOE, Orono, Maine 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of four years are offered in forestry leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Graduate courses are also offered in several branches of 
forestry leading to advanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls approximately 6700 acres of Experimental Forest Lands 
in various sections of the State. These forest lands together with the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Experiment Station at Syracuse, offer excellent opportunities for practical work in forestry. 

Experimental equipment for instruction in pulp and paper making, in kiln-drying and 
timber treating and a portable sawmill are features of the complete equipment of the 


College. Catalog will be sent upon request 


HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 


HARVARD FOREST 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A forest experiment station of two thousand acres, twenty-three years under 
management on a sustained yield. Many phases of regional silviculture now highly 
developed. Logging, milling, and marketing annually carried on. Besides partici- 
pating in the handling of the Forest, students conduct research projects in collabora- 
tion with the staff. Competent graduates accepted as candidates for the degrees 


of M. F. or D. S. 
RICHARD T. FISHER, Director. 


ee eS 


YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Established in 1900 
A graduate department of Yale University, offering courses of study leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Special opportunities are provided for advanced work and research in the laboratories and | 


the school forests. 
For further information and catalog address 


HENRY S. GRAVES 


DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


Champion Reforesting Machines: 


E,conoMIzE on your tree planting costs and at the same time: 
do a better job of planting than you could do by hand methods. 
Over a Million and a Half Trees Successfully Planted 


Champion Sheet Metal Co., Inc. 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 
Write for Information Dept. P? 


TREE SEEDS NURSERY STOCK: 


We collect Seeds of all Gulf Coast and Western Conifers—Particular Attention: 
Given to Source Site Records. 


SPECIES AND SITE DATA GUARANTEED 


We have surplus stock in our three forest nurseries— 
Louisiana — California — Washington 


SPECIAL PRICES TO FOREST PLANTERS 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY) 
LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 


PLANTING IRONS 


FIRE RAKES 
THINNING AXES 
SWATTERS 
BRUSH HOOKS 
SPROUTING HOES 


AXES and Special Tools for the : 


Timber Grower, Turpentine Operator and 
Land Owner. 


Please ask for Information and Prices 
THE COUNCIL TOOL Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA 


